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“School is not a preparation for life: school is life.” 


A Deaf Child Made Efficient 


INETY-THREE thousand deaf in this 
N countrv! A good sized army, a moderate 

sized city! Supposing all these deaf peo- 
ple, old and young, were gathered together in 
one city, it would be an interesting place to visit. 
We would wonder, upon alighting from the train, 
how we would be met, how we would communi- 
cate with this colony, how the hack driver, the 
hotel manager, the cook, the waiter, even tie 
hootblack could be made acquainted with our 
wants, and if there would bea tailor to press our 
clothes, a newspaper to read, any theater for 
entertainment or service on Sunday. Come to 
think of it, could these deaf people live without 
the help of their more favored hearing brothers ? 
Is it not fortunate that these ninety-three thou- 
sand handicapped people are sprinkled promiscu- 
ously through the ninety-two millions of our 
country’s population? Yet, the deaf are not de- 
pendent and helpless economic drags upon so- 
ciety, when they are given the same initial train- 
ing, the same. preparatory boost that other chil- 
dien are given in undertaking life and_ its re- 
sponsibilities, 

The normal little child listens for the greater 
part of two years, sometimes longer. to the sounds, 
words, language, expression of ideas, which are 
all about him. Father, mother, brother, sister, 
friends are all thus more or less unconscicusly, 
but none the less really, developing his mind. 
And then one day he tries it himself, to the great 
joy of his parents and interest of his neighbors. 
then he comes to the ashing: stage, the assertive 
and contradicting period, He is answered soberly 
or laughed at playfully until he learns what peo- 
ple mean; he has begun to get adjusted to his 
strroundings and the demands of life upon him. 
And this process kept up with the help of books 
and teachers throughout childhood and youth 
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will turn him out, nota dependent on society but 
afree, independent man, 

Give the deaf child the same beginning, the 
same purchase upon the means of communication, 
the same key with which to unlock the mysteries 
of existence, and he will come out a free, inde- 
pendent factor in sociely, self-reliant and con- 


tributing his share to the work of the world. For 
the deaf child, the ordinary “deaf and dumb” 
child, is just like any other, except that he can- 
not hear, wilh the same kind of brain, the same 
capacities for living, But how ean it be done ? 
For there are net two years of listening for him 
and never cau be. ‘That open sesame to the nor 
mal child's brain, even to that of the blind child, 
is closed, sealed up forever for the deaf, The 
soul seems entombed and a great stone rolled in 
front of the door, Nothing short of a miracle, 
it appears, can release that soul, that mind, that 
intelligence, held fast therein the human body. 
But this is the day of miracles and just that 
miracle has been done, A year ago you might 
have sat in an audience of several hundred people 
and seen a deaf man introduced who was to read 
a carefully written paper. This deaf wan is an 
architect of no mean standing among the archi- 
tects of our country, having graduated from a 
grammar school for the deaf, then held his own 
in a city high school for hearing children, then 
graduated from Columbia University ,and finally 
received his diploma from the School of Fine 
Arts in Paris. This gentleman, having ascended 
the rostrum to read his paper, was asked by a re 
porter for the sheets as he finished reading them, 
but instead he handed over the whole address and 
delievered it without a note in such good Jan 
guage and speech that ail in the room could 
understand him. ‘The audience said—A Mir- 
arcle! And it is a modern miracle. The case 
of this architect is, to be sure, an exceplional 
example, but it is the kind of miracle our Ameri- 
can schools for the deaf are accomplishing every 
year ina more or less perfect degree. Indeed, 
When principals of schools in other countries are 
making visits to us to learn how we do it, we have 
reason to take notice of our own schools 
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methods. A prophet is not without honor save 
in hisown country, Perhaps that is true of our 
teachers of the deaf. It is interesting at any 
rate that when awakening India wishes to do 
something for her deaf wilde she sends the 
vice-principal of the school at Calcutta to the 
West, not to stop in Germany nor England, but 
to our own Clarke School at Northampton, Mass., 
there to enter the training class and himself learn 
our best methods. 

It is also interesting, to say the least, to dis- 
cover in the very year when the Montessori method 
of teaching chilaren is being introduced in our 
own land and talked of with so much enthusiasm, 
that for twenty-five years practically the same 
method of sense-training has been employed in 
this school for the deaf at Northampton and, later, 
elsewhere. It is not so strange that it is so, 
because Dr. Montessori acknowledges that she 
gained her first ideas from teaching defective chil- 
dren and that she is in part indebted to a teacher 
of the deaf in France. ‘Lhe strange thing seems 
to be that we are just waking up to the fact that 
our very best teaching, not simply for defective 
children, but for any children, teaching per se, 
is of necessity done in such schools, It 1s indeed 
maintained by some that if the normal child had 
the opportunity for the kind of instruction some 
of our schools for the deaf are giving, they would 
come out at sixteen far better equipped for their 
battle with life. 

And yet the majority of us pity the deaf and 
talk of the ‘‘deaf and dumb” as if deaf people 
were necessarily dumb, and as if they were poor 
unfortunates who must be treated in an entirely 
different manner from hearing children. We 
think of teachers of such children as those moved 
by the missionary spirit to give themselves out of 
compassion to a little work in a corner, but good 
adhe of the deaf are better paid than ordinary 
school teachers. ‘They should be, for it requires 
special training. Indeed, for one with any bent 
for practical psychology or educational theory 
here is a most attractive field. 

This is not to say that this kind of work does 
not touch the deepest springs of our Christlike 
compassion, benevolence in the true sense of the 
word-wishing well, bene volens. It is so, but so 
is our best teaching everywhere; this is the spirit 
of all good teaching, redeemng psychology and 
educational theory from professional dry rot. 
And it is the union of the scientific spirit with 
the milk of human kindness, or human interest, 
as it would be called today, by means of a good 
modicum of plain commonsense, that is going 
to save our entire school system from the pitfalls 
it seems to be stumbling over just at present. In- 
deed the leaven has already begun to work and 
that is why we are having Public Education As- 
sociations, such as those in New York and Wor- 
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cester, made up of our most intelligent and altru- 
istic citizens, Cooperating with school boards and 
forming committees to look after special chil- 
dren. That is why all of us are beginning to 
wish to be intelligent ahout this matter of 
education. 

A good place to begin for a first lesson is in a 
school for the deaf, because if it isa good school, 
the fundamental problems have been necessarily 
sifted out from the great mass of accidentals, and 
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these fundamentals hung up in such plain sight 
that he who runs may read. 

Now the first thing the scientific inquirer asks 
is this: Is it necessary to have so many abnor- 
mal children, so many blind and dedf and 
crippled and mentally defective, so many who 
are anaemic and halft-vitalized when they come 
into the world, or at least when they get to be of 
school age? We have in this country approxi- 
mately 100,000 blind people, 93,000 deaf people 
and one in every two or three hundred mentally 
defective. Is that necessary? Is it on the in- 
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crease or the decrease? Can anything be done fo 
stop it? Eugenics is the educational war-cry just 
now and if eugenics does nothing more than to 
answer those three questions, it will have-done 
quite enough to justify the agitation. Here are 
a few facts about the deaf. There were on 
March 1, 1912, 12,750 children in our schools 
for the deaf, to say nothing of those who have 
dropped between the spokes and are not in school 
at all. About one-third of these children were 


born deaf; the rest were made so after birth 


through accident or illness, The chief causes for 
the two-thirds are scarlet fever, measles, falls, 
brain fever, catarrh and abscesses. But we find 
in the list of diseases held responsible such com. 
mon ailments as colds, chicken-pox, the grippe, 
mumps, whooping cough, and adenoids. Might 
not a portion at least of these have been saved 
from their lifelong handicap? It seems so, when 
we find that the statistics for children discovered 
to be deaf increase very rapidly between eighteen 
months and two years. It is surmised that many 
a child creeping on the floor, exposed to dust and 
draughts, catches the germs which produce last. 
ing trouble. Indeed, many of those supposed to 
have been born deaf, upon a medical examination, 
show the scars of some disease which has been 
forgotten. 

Now the next question a scientific inquirer 
would ask is, ‘*Since language is the key to ideas 
and brain development, how can language be im. 
parted to the deaf child? How are we to begin 
to open that fast-closed door to his mind? Ata 
recent Child Welfare Exhibit these signs were 
very conspicuous— 

A deaf child speaks no language, be- 
cause he hears none. His eyes must 
serve him as ears. 
Though he cannot learn to speak through 
hearing, he can through 

SIGHT. 

TALK 
to a little deaf child, 


DO NOT 
make signs to him. 


Do you know that a deaf child can be 
taught to speak, read and write? 

This was of course the exhibit of an oral school. 
The sign language and finger spelling are still 
used to somie extent. It was the method first in- 
troduced into this country, but within forty years 
a great change has come about. The superiority 
of the oral method has been so unquestionably 
recognized that now three-fourths of all deaf 
children are taught speech and lip-reading, many 
of them by that method alone. It is a great ad- 
vantage for the deaf person to use the same me- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Law in its Relation to the Teacher—IV. 


HIS AUTHORITY AND THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS 
By Harry R. Trusler, A. M., LL. B., Professor of Law University of Florida 


N THIS article we shall continue our consider- 
| ation of the teacher's evtra-mural authority, 

observing that its wider operation affects, not 
only thie child himself, but also those with whom 
he may be associated. We are already familiar 
with the power of the school authorities to pro- 
hibit profanity, quarreling, fighting, or loitering 
among oe on their way to or from school 
(Note 62 L. R. A. 160). The effect upon other 

rsons of the exercise of this authority was illus- 
trated in 1902 by a case decided by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan. 
A STOREKEEPER’S RIGHT TO 

DREN’S PATRONAGE 

The Board of Education of the City of Detroit, 
required pupils to go directly to their homes at 
the close of schools at noon’ and at night. A 
tradeswoman brought an action for damages 
against the principal of one of the schools, claim- 
ing that his enforcement of this rule had worked 
a decided injury to her confectionery business. 
In denying damages the court said (62 L. R. A. 
160): “It is not only the legal right, but the 
moral duty, of the school authorities to require 
children to go directly from school to their homes. 
* * Humanity atin welfare of the country 
demand that a most watchful safeguard should, 
so far as possible, accompany children, when re- 
quired or allowed to be on the streets. * * No 
trader or merchant has the constitutional right to 
have children remain in his place of business, in 
order that they may spend money there, while 
they are on the way to and from school.” 

It is not clearly decided waether this rule could 
be enforced contrary to the express request of a 
parent, who desired his child to go directly from 
school to perform anerrand. Strictly enforced, 
this rule might require a child to yo home and 
then immediately retrace his steps past the school- 
house to a store situated in an opposite part of 
the city. ‘True, the court observes: ‘*The rule 
does not interfere with the right of the parent to 
send his child upon an errand, to a store or other 
wputable place, or to the home of a relative or 
frend to visit.”” Now this is either a judicial 
modification of the rule, or it is merely an affirm- 
ance of the parent’s unquestionable right to start 
his child from home upon the doing of these 
things. The writer believes it is a modification, 
uot the expression of 2 truism. 
principles announced in the best reasoned cases 
lead to this conclusion: The teacher and parent 
have concurrent jurisdiction to control the child 
on his way to and from school; if the parent 
acquiesces, the regulation of the teacher governs; 
but the parent’s right of control over his child 
outside of school is superior to the teacher’s in 
respect to all acts of the child, except those whose 
fect would reach within the lua and directly 
Injre it, It is submitted that for the child, at 
the request of his parent, to transact business in 
Vatious parts of the city before returning to his 
home could not properly be considered as a direct 

eiriment to the school. Consequently this is a 

Mt that the parent could enforce despite the 


CHIL- 


According to a decision of the Supreme Court 
Indiana (60 N. E. 355),.even if a school prin- 
Gal should single out a certain store and mali- 





TAs explained more fully in connection with the 
Marticle of this series, published in January, the 
Bi lations in parentheses are references to author- 
ies, after the regular manner of lawyers in preparing 
thelr papers. The explanations of the abbreviations 
' ‘in this article are: L. R. A.—Lawyer’s Reports 

N. E.—North East Reporter. L. R. A. 
‘Lawyer’s Reports Annota'ed New Series. Pa. 
f C’'t.—Pennsylvania Supreme Court. Pac.— 
—_ Reporter. Ain, St. Rep.—Aimerican State Re- 
Pats 
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ciously advise and persuade his pupils not to trade 
there, the proprietor would not have a cause of 
action against him. The decision is not based 
upon the right of the school authorities to make 
rules controlling children, but upon the ground 
that it is not unlawful oaliolaasty to persuade a 
person not to enter into a contract. The inquiry 
naturally arises, however, as to whether a teacher 
could lawfully intimidate his pupils by using 
physical force or threats thereof to enforce a boy- 
cott against a particular trader. The answer 
should be in the negative. ‘The law will allow 
one by persuasion, but not by force or fraud, to 
prevent another from contracting with a third 
party (Burdick on ‘Torts, pp 68-72). It should 
be noticed, finally, that seldom, if ever, could a 
rule merely forbidding children to purchase at a 
particular store be upheld; it is discriminating, 
unreasonable, and void. Consequently it is not 
enforceable against the child or his parent, al- 
though in the absence of force or fraud the trades- 
man himself is unable to complain of a legal 
injury. ' 

VACCINATION AS A CONDITION OF 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

‘There is no doubt of the power of the legisla- 
ture to require vaccination as a condition of ad- 
mission to the public schools, even in the absence 
of a smallpox epidemic or apprehension of its 
outbreak (Note 17L. R. A. N.S. 710). ‘This is 
an incident of the police power of the state. 
Under such a statute a board of education may 
suspend a teacher, also, for refusing to be vac- 
cinated (19 Pa. Super. C’t 2821). 

What the legislature may do directly in this 
regard, it may authorize school boards, boards 
of health, city councils, and other local authori- 
ties to do; and, so empowered, they may ex- 
clude unvaccinated children, even in the absence 
of smalipox (29 1. RK. A. 251.) Moreover, the 
power of local au! horities to refuse admission to 
unvaccinated children, during: an existing’ or ap- 
prehended emdemic of smallpox and not otherwise, 
has been sustained under the general power to 
make regulations for the preservation of the pub- 
lic health. 

But in the absence of an epidemic of smallpox, 
or the apprehension of one, local authorities, 
unless expressly empowered by statute, have no 
right to make vaccination a condition of admis- 
sion to the public schools (Note 17 L. R. A. N. 
S. 712). Where vaccination is legally required, 
the fact that a child’s physical condition renders 
inoculation dangerous gives him no right to at- 
tend school unvaccinated (49 S. E. 46), the rights 
of the many being superior to those of the few. 

Vaccination, as a condition precedent to ad- 
mission to the public schvols, 1s not ‘*compul- 
sory’? vaccination. It simply gives a child the 
option either to be vaccinated or to remain out 
of school until the danger of smallpox is past. 
The reasonableness of this regulation has been 
well stated by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 

25 L. R. A. 152): “It would not be doubted 
that the directors would have the right to close 
the schools temporarily during the prevalence of 
any serious disease of an infectious character. 
This would be a refusal of admission to all the 
children of the district. They might limit the 
exclusion to children from infected neighbor- 
hoods or families in which one or more of the 
members was suffering from the disease. For 
the same reason they may exclude such children 
as decline to comply with A parentage 
to the prevention of the spread of contagion, pro- 


vided these requirements are not positively un- 
reasonable in their character.”’ 

As the courts enter upon the determination of 
disputed scientific questions only as a last resort, 
they have refrained from passing directly upon 
Their gen- 


the preventive value of vaceiation. 


eral attitude is well expressed, however, by the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court (25 L. R. A. 152): 
“We are not required to determine judicially 
whether the eee belief in the efficacy of vac- 
cination is absolutely right or not. * * * A 
decided majority of the medical profession be 
lieve in itsetficiency. * * * Though the plain- 
tiff might be able to demonstrate by the highest 
scientific tests that the popular belief is un- 
founded, that would not be enough, * * * It 
is not an error in judgment, or a mistake upon 
some abstruse question of medical science, but 
an abuse of discretionary power, that justifies the 
courts in interfering with the conduct of the 
school board or in setting aside its action.”? In 
even more emphatic language perhaps, the Su- 
preme Court of California has observed (24 Pac. 
383): “While vaccination may not be the best 
and safest preventive possible, experience and 
observation—the test of the value of such discov- 
eries—dating from the year 1796, when Jenner 
disclosed it to the world, has proved it to be the 
best method known to medical science to lessen 
the liability to infection with the disease, ”’ 

In order to keep well within his legal mghts in 
the matter of health regulations, the teacher may 
safely observe the following precautions: 1. Do 
not refuse to admit a.child to school on account 
of its health, except in enforcing an express regu- 
lation of the school board, cily council, board of 
health, other local authority, or the legislature 
itself. 2. Before enforcing any regulation pre- 
scribed by a local authority, satisfy yourself that 
the legislature has empowered such body generally 
or specially under the existing circumstances so 
to act, for no such power will ever arise by im- 
plication (39 L. R. A. 152), although powers 
conferred by statute upon local authorities to 
secure the preservation of public health will be 
given a broad and liberal construction in aid of 
their beneficial purposes (91 Am. St. Rep. 351). 
3. Unless the local authority is expressly author-. 
ized to require vaccination as a condition pre- 
cedent to attending the public schools, be satis- 
fied that there is **an immediate, present neces- 
sity, occasioned by a reasonable well-founded 
belief and apprehension that smallpox is preva- 
lent in the community in which the school is 
located, or is approaching that vicinity’? (Note 
80 Am. St. Rep. 230). If there is no such im- 
pending epidemic, the regulation requiring vac- 
cination will be held unreasonable and void (37 
L. R. A. 157). 4. Do not as a teacher prescribe 
any regulation exacting vaccination, or other 
health requirement, as a condition to entering 
the public school, unless satisfied that the power 
to formulate such regulation is clearly lodged in 
you by a state statute. No such statute has ever 
come under the writer’s notice, as legislatures ap- 
pear to deem it better policy to lodge such dis- 
cretion, trenching as it does upon the citizen’s 
individual liberty, in the school board, city coun- 
cil, board of health, or other local authority. 

The above suggestions are designed to — the 
teacher completely within the sphere of his legal 
rights. In exceptional cases it may be the part 
of humanity to disregard them to protect the 
school from contagion in cases where the school 
board has not acted or is not authorized to act. 
It may be, also, the part of tact or discretion to 
overlook them in cases where the school board 
makes an unauthorized rule and insists upon its 
enforcement. In all cases where the authority 
of the board is doubtful, the teacher should re- 
member that its regulations are presumed valid 
until judicially determined otherwise. Finally, 
if the teacher without malice, acting honestly in 
the discharge of what he believes his duty, should 
illegally exclude a child trom attendance upon 
his school, he would not be liable in damages 
either to the excluded child or to his parents; 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Rice Culture in Japan Told by Pictures 
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Digging under last year’s stubble which thus becomes a fertili- 
zer. Sometimes the tall grass is burned off first, a rather dan- 
gerous proceeding as the fire often gets beyond control 
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Elementary Agriculture 


By Lester S, Ivins, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in Ohio 


we are convinced that every good course 

should include at least sixty practical ex- 
ercises or experiments. ‘These exercises aid in 
fixing the fundamental principles of Agriculture 
upon the mind of the pupil. 

The text should be used in the seventh and 
eighth grades and in the high school as a guide 
to the teacher as well as the pupils, but text-book 
work alone is not sufficient to teach ‘this very im- 
portant subject as it should be taught. 

We have selected a few exercises for this article 
merely to show the reader the kitid of work that 
can be included in this experimental work. These 
exercises are Classified as follows: Exercises on 
Soils, Plants, Fruits, Roots, Flowers and Seeds, 
so that they may be performed by the pupil in 
connection with the work under these subjects in 
the text-book. 

EXERCISES ON SOILS 

1. Object: To study soils. Apparatus: Samples 
of clay, gravel, sand, loam and leaf mold. 

Compare these carefully and note the different 
texture of each. 

2, Object: To test retention of water in soils. 
Apparatus: Five glass bottles or fruit-jars. 

Secure five large sized funnels. Fill each fun- 
nel with a different kind of soil as secured under 
Number 1 (same amount in each by weight). Tie 
amuslin cloth over the small end of each funnel 
to prevent the earth from = washing through. 
Place the five funnels in the five glass fruit-jars. 
Pour an equal amount of water in each funnel at 
the same time and note the soil that permits water 
to pass through the fastest, the soil that retains 
water longest. Find how each soil ranks in its 
power to retain water. After two or three pour- 
ings weigh each funnel (as you did after filling ) 
and note the slight difference in weight. Which 
soil retained the most water? Which soil would 
dry off the soonest after a heavy rain? Which 
wil would be ready to plow first in the spring ? 
Which soil would stand a very dry summer best? 
Which would stand a wet summer best ? 

8, Object: To show effect of drainage. 

ratus: A can or milk crock. 

Fill the can with clay or loam. In this earth 
plant some seed. ‘Take another can or flower 
crock, each of which must contain some openings 

inthe bottom. Fill them with clay or loam. 
In this earth plant the same kind of seed as in 
theother. Every day or two pour water in beth 
cans or crocks. Keep this up for ten or fifteen 
days and at the same time see that both cans or 
rocks are in a warm, light place. Which plants 
grow the better, those in the crock or pan with 
holes in the bottom, permitting the admission of 
arand drainage, or those in the solid can or 
crock ? 

4. Object: To show that mineral food is 
brought from distances. Apparatus: Piece of 
slass-tubing, cork, piece of candle-wicking, glass 
jt, Some table salt aiid some water. 

sa short piece of glass-tubing through a 
einacork. ‘lhrough the tubing pass a piece 
of candle-wicking. Make a strong solution of 
lable salt and water and partly fill a bottle with 
i Insert the stopper after wetting the entire 
Nick, “Set aside for a few days. The salt should 
at the top of the wick. The salt and 
"ae? correspond to the soil dissolved in the water 
Me soil; the wick corresponds to the soil. 
.. EXERCISES ON PLANTS 

5 Object: To show effect of sap current. 

tus: A girdled buckeye limb. 

ty lea thorn or buckeye limb or tree down 

the wood in a complete circle. Note the effect 
upon the tree, 

§. Object: To learn troublesome weeds. Ap- 

patatus: A good specimen of each of the follow- 

M soublesome weeds, 


™ to recognize and name them: Burdock, 


T ve longer we teach Agriculture, the more 
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Canada thistle, ox-eyed daisy, cocklebur, pig- 
weed, snapdragon, sow-thistle, sour-dock, Bed 
tain, wild lettuce, wild carrot, quack grass, 
Russian thistle, wild parsnip, mustard, horsetail, 
iron-weed and others that may be commen in 
your neighborhood. Can you tell the history of 
these weeds? Many were brought to this coun- 
try in an early day and planted for ornainental 
purposes. Find out which ones. “Make a collec- 
tion of weed seed and learn to name each kind. 
(See Ohio Weed manual, published at Wooster 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, or see Karm- 
ers’ Bulletin No, 28, U. S. Department of Agri- 


‘culture, Washington, D.C.) 


7. Object: ‘To show that plants contain inineral 
matter, Apparatus: Small piece of broken thin 
china, a pair of pincers, fine bits of dried leaves 
and sawdust. 

Secure a piece of broken thin china and place 
upon it fine bits of dried leaves and sawdust. 
Hold the china with a pair of pincers over a hot 
flame and carefully note the changes that the 
matter undergoes. When nothing remains that 
will burn, you have left on the china the mineral 
matter contained in the sawdust and leaves. 

8. Object: ‘To show condition in which min- 
erals are used by plants. Apparatus: <A funnel 
containing filter paper, rich garden soil, a clean 
tea saucer or glass, some well water and some rain 
water, 

Place a filter paper in a funnel then fill the 
funnel with rich garden soil. Arrange the fun- 
nel so as to collect the drops in a clean tea saucer 
or glass. Into a depression in the soil pour water 
until dripping begins. No visible particles of 
soil should come through. When there is a small 
part of a saucerful of the liquid, remove and _ set 
in sunshine with another saucer equally filled 
with rain water. After the water in both has 
evaporated examine for evidence of mineral 
matter. 

9. Object: 
Apparatus: Plants used for food, shelter, rai- 
ment, medicine, fodder and ornament. 

Make a list of plants, which you know by sight, 
used for food, shelter, raiment, medicine, fodder 
and ornament. Select some of the most useful 
under cultivation and look up their histories, 
Take, for instance, corn, potatoes, apples, oranges, 
roses, etc. and discover answers to as many of 
the tollowing questions as possible: . 

1. When first used and by whom? 

2. Is it known today in the wild state ? 

3. In what way and how much has it been 
changed by man? 

4, What are its nearest relations ? 

5. Its present use and importance ? 

6. Difficulties encountered in growing it? 

* EXERCISES ON FRUITS 

10. Object: ‘To propagate by tip layering. 
Apparatus: A branch of black raspberry. 

The tip of a branch of black raspberry is bent 
over to the ground and covered with earth. — It 
will soon take root and form a new plant. Pupils 
should try this several times and see how many 


‘new plants can be started from one old plant. 


11. Object: To propagate by vine layering. 
Apparatus: A long branch of a grape-vine. 

Bend the branch down flat on the ground and 
place it in a small trench in the ground. Cover 
it entirely over and roots will put out at inter- 
vals and branches will come up through the 
ground, You can afterwards cut the old vine 
between each new shoot and thus have several new 
plants. ‘Try this and see how many new plants 
you can secure by covering some old vines. 

EXERCISES ON ROOTS 

12. Object: To study root conditions. Ap- 
paratus: The roots of several weeds and vege 
tables. 

Compare these roots and note the difference, 
Which have fibrous roots? Which fleshy ? Which 


To study history of certain plants. | 


have long tap roots? ‘To observe root: hairs 
sprout wheat, oat or beans between moist blot- 
ting paper. 

13. Object: To show that roots contain acid. 
Appuratus: Root of bean plantlet and some 
blue litmus paper. 

Pull up, without breaking the roots, a bean 
plantlet that has exhausted the seed food. Rinse 
the soil from the roots and then place them on a 
piece of blue litmus paper. Press the roots down 
with a light weight. Atter a few minutes the 
blue litmus paper should turn red, indicating 
that an acid comes from the roots, 

14. Object: ‘To show that roots exclude cer- 
tain sulstances. Apparatus: Some blue or red 
analine dye. ‘T'wo half-grown bean plants, 

Dissolve in a drinking glass of water a very 
little blue or red analine dye. Pull up with care 
two half-grown bean plants. The roots must not 
in any way be injured. Place the roots of the 
plants in the dyed water, then place the glass in 
sunshine. As the water disappears, add un- 
colored water. ‘Lhe plants should continue to 
grow and even blossom. Do you see any trace 
of the dye in the stalks? Do you feel sure that 
the water enters the roots? It is well to add to 
the water a tiny amount of plant food to secure 
vigorous growth, 

SXERCISES ON FLOWERS 

15. Object: ‘To show cross fertilization. 
paratus: Closed buds of the apple or pear, 

Before the buds of such plants as apple, pear, 
etc., are open, go to them and pull out stamens 
with a pair of tweezers, injuring the bud_as little 
as possible. Enclose the Hower in a paper bag 
and examine from day to day. When the stigma 
is sticky or rough, carry pollen on a brush or 
pencil point from flowers of closely related species 
and put on stigma in bag. Again enclose Babies 
in the bag to keep other pollen from getting on 
the stigma. After a few days the bag can be re- 
moved without fear of other pollen fertilizing 
the stigma. Mark the stem so that the fruit re- 
sulting from crossing may be recognized. A 
number of flowers should be so treated, for some 
will fail to amount to anything. 

16. Object: To show protection to embryos. 
Apparatus: Seeds of the pea, mustard, walnut, 
rye, oat, peach, plum, nutmeg and pepper. 

Study the shape of the fruit of bean, natur- 
tium, pea, mustard, hazelnut, walnut, clover, ete. 
You see a strong tendency toward roundness, 
Examine seeds of rye, oat, barley, wheat, apple, 
pear, orange, lemon, raisin, ete. Here you. find 
a tendency toward the cylindrical, but in both 
cases we find an avoidance of corners and edges 
although not entirely absent. In an examina- 
tion of almond, Brazil nut, buckwheat, peach, 
plum seeds, we find sharp edges and corners, but 
an accompanying hardness that fully protects the 
embryos. Do seeds in general show a tendency 
toward dark colors? Secure caraway, nutmeg, 
pepper, anise seeds. Of what benefit are their 
tastes and odors to the enclosed embryos? Do 
you know seeds without any means of protection ? 

EXERCISES ON SEEDS 

17. Object: To show why seed corn should be 
kept in a dry place. Apparatus: ‘T'wo tomato 
cans filled with earth, ‘Lwenty grains of corn, 

Soak ten grains of corn in water for two or 
three hours. Keep the other ten grains in a dry 
place. Put the wet grains and the dry ten grains 
where the temperature is about ten or fifteen de- 
grees below freezing (17 to 22 degrees F.) and 
let them be exposed to this temperature for about 
five hours. Plant the dry ten seeds in one can 
and the wet ten seeds in another and find out 
which will grow. Why should seed corn be well 
dried before freezing weather? Find out the 
different methods used in your neighborhood for 
keeping seed corn over winter. Find out « good 

(Continued on page 49) 
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The Two Little Streams 


N a country not so very far away there are two 
| little streams, Let me tell you their stories, 

The first little stream rises far up in the top 
of a great mountain, There, in a hollow on the 
old gray mountain’s breast, hid from all the 
world that lies outside, nestles a little lake that 
ever looks up at the sky, some of whose blue it 
seems to have caught into its own bosom, Silently 
over the mountain float the clouds, and just as 
fHeecy and far below they seem to float in the blue 
of the lake, 

The mountain tenderly holds the lake in’ her 
arms and says, “Little daughter, I have wanted 
to do many things to help this world, but I am 
vld and my rocky joints are so stiff that I shal! 
never be able to run on any more errands; but 
your heart I can fill with many a good and whole- 
some thing which you must carry far down the 
valleys in blessing,” 

The snows of winter fall deep on the moun- 
tain, In the crevices of its rugged sides, and 
under the branches of its great trecs, and beneath 
its rounded boulders, the huge drifts linger long 
after the sun has driven them away from the 
fields, Beautiful Spring loves the mountain lake, 


and she calls to the great drifts, “Snow! Snow! - 


give me some clear cool drops for our lovely 
lake,”’ 

At the bidding of the gentle zephyrs slowly 
the snow melts, and sends little rivulets of clear 
cool water down to the jake and its crystal stream, 

**We love thee, too, O little lake,’ says the 
rain, ‘From the far ocean we have travelled on 
our cloud cars to bring you these drops,”? And 
it sprinkles fresh cool drops #11 over the lake and 
on the beds of mosses and ferns that lovingly 
hold the drops, letting them trickle out one by 
one to fill the stream when the snow is all gone, 

Then summer comes with scorching sunshine 
and days of drought, ‘The cattle find the springs 
drying up and they low in thirsty distress, ‘The 
leaves of the corn curl and shrivel, But every 
night clouds gather about the mountain’s top, 


667 DO not believe in total depravity in the 

] abstract, But in the concrete—”’ . “*That 

is different? No, my dear, you are mis- 

taken, I have taught for many years, and I as-. 

sure you that I have never seen the child who has 
not good in him,”’ 

“Oh!” and the younger teacher laughed, *‘I 
suppose youare right, ‘There is, no doubt, some 
little spark of good in each of them, But is 
there an appreciation of things beautiful? I 
wonder so often if all our nature lessons and our 
ethical teaching in general is not a waste of time,” 

**But how are they to know beauty, or be ex- 
pected to love it, if we do not teach them?” 

*That’s just it, They hear no such things 
except at school, Some of them do not have 
enough to eat, or enough clothes to keep them 
warm, Why should we teach drawing to such 
children? They cannot draw at home, And our 
talks this afternoon about Mother’s Day, what 
possible good could such teaching do a child such 
as Jimmy Moore, for example? He lives in such 
a squalid hole, He is always so dirty that I 
shudder whenever I must go near him, Probably 
he does not know the first thing about a mother’s 
love, for if his mother cared for him, she could 
at least keep him clean, Of course such teaching 
has a meaning to such a child as May Jones, who 
has a good, loving mother, It will help the 
child to become a better woman, But Jimmy—”’ 

‘Just there their ways parted, Miss Grant 
sighed, Her heart went out to the younger 
teacher, and she longed to show her another point 


By William J. Gregory 


and while the people of the lowlands wish in vain 
for rain, every night the beads of dew drip from 
the leaves into the mosses and seep through to 
the stream. 

Aud so it comes that this little stream never 
ceases to flow, splashing and dashing in’ white 
cascades down the mountain side and out into 
the plain, Clear and cool and healthful are its 
waters, “The speckled trout swim in it and: leap 
in sport from its flashing surface, The bending 
grasses drink of it and grow sturdy and tall; the 
birds bathe in its margin, and as they perch on 
an overhanging bough, they carol out their 
thanks: ' 

“Thank yon, thank you, pretty stream, 
Kiver flowing clear and cool, 

Clear and cool, 
jiere a rapid, there a pool, 

There a pool.’’ 

‘Lhe cows and sheep come to drink and lie in 
the shade of the trees soothed by its murmurs, 
And best of all, the boys and girls come with 
their pails to carry home water to drink, so cool, 
so clear, so wholesome, 

As it flows, it grows, Wider are its banks, 
the trees no longer over-arch, and again upon its 
bosom the clouds float in mirrored blue as they 
did far away in the mountain lake, for the men 
who live where this stream flows prize its purity, 
and they are careful to keep everything unclean 
away from it, ‘Phe banks are kept clean and 
neat, and when the stream comes by the city the 
people like to walk by its side ‘*See our river,” 
they say, “clear as glass its waters flow; cool the 


breezes o’er it blow,”? “*Give us of your waters,”? | 


they say, “to send into all our homes, to bring 
to everyone health and comfort,” 

So this stream flows on, helping everyone, 
cheering everyone, until at last it reaches the 
great ocean and its drops mingle in the blue of 
the beautiful sea,— 

The other little stream is born on the very 
sume mountain, The snows, the rains, the dews, 


Jimmy’s Note 
By Gene Harrison 


of view, but she was wise enough to know that 
only experience can teach some lessons, 

Miss Brown herself felt no doubts as to her 
own wisdom, She was willing to teach reading 
and arithmetic to her little pupils of the slums, 
but there she thought her duty ended, At the 
same time, her heart was filled with love for the 
well-cared-for, pretty children of her more r2tined 
patrons, 

The next day was a hard one, Every child 
seemed filled with a spirit of restlessness, But 
the hardest day always ends at last, and at four 
o’clock Miss Brown found herself alone, with 
one exception, Jimmy had been found writing 
a note, and had been kept after school to be 
punished, The note, together with some object 
wrapped in it, had been taken from him, and 
now the child was called to the desk to explain, 

After a serious lecture on the sins of disobedi- 
ence,—for Miss Brown was young, and black was 
very black to her,—the teacher said, ‘Now, 
Jimmy, why did you do it? You know it is 
wrong to write notes in school, do you not?” 

**Yes’m,”’ 

**Why did you do it then ?”’ 

**I—I do’ know.”’ 

**That is no answer to my question. 
not do things without knowing why. 
me. Why did you write the note?” 

Jimmy only hung his head, and the bright 
little eyes which had looked at his teacher so 
often in defiance gleamed now with the old, stub- 
born light. 


We do 


Answer 


give to it the same cool drops, 


_mother, but I love you. 


It flashes just as 
bright in the sunshine as it leaps from rock ty 
rock down the mountain side, Across the plam 
it starts just as ready to cheer and bless as its 
sister stream, 

But, alas, the people who live near this stream 
do not prize it, ‘They drink from their own cis. 
terns and neglect its sparkling waters, Upon its 
banks they pile everything soiled and unsightly 
and worn out that they wish to throw away, 
Ashes are the cleanest thing there, Old cans, 
remnants of food, filthy rags, decaying vege. 
tables and even worse things, if that were pos. 
sible, are thrown into the stream or beside it, 
The children do not love to play by this stream, 
the birds do not seek it, the trout have deserted 
it long ago, ‘Thick and bad smelling weeds 
grow along its banks, and the stream that left 
the mountain so clear and clean seems to have 
changed to something very, very different, Every 
hamlet that it passes seems to care nothing at all 
about its sweetness, but gives to it of its very 
worst, 

‘The stream, now quite a river, comes to a city, 
but the banks are not pleasant to walk upon, the 
evening breeze that fans its surface becomes 
tainted, Some people drink of its waters for 
they can get no other; but sickness lays hold of 
them, or slow poison wastes them, 

If little streams could cry, I think this stream 
would weep as it says, *°Oh, where are those clear 
sparkling waters with which I leaped and ran 
down the mountain! I wanted to help people 


‘ and I am hindering them; to bring health, but I 


bring sickness, Oh, why did bad people and 
thoughtless people put such things into me?” 
So this poor little stream, that started out so 
ready to help the world and to keep it clean and 
wholesome, went on its way to the great ocean, 
lamenting because men feared its deadly waters, 





[Note to Teachers: The circumstances that led to the writing 


of the foregoing story was the discovering in the talk of boys 
and girls in the fourth aud fifth grades, whose minds should he 
pure and wholesome, the "filthy conversation of the wicked.”] 


**Will you answer me? What is in the notef 
If you do not tell me, I shall have to read it, and 
if it is a naughty note, you will have to take it 
to Miss Grant. Now will you tell me?”’ 

The child did not answer, but as his teacher 
opened the pitiful little scrap of paper, het 
dainty hands trembling at contact with the dirty 
thing, as if unconscious of his act Jimmy slowly 
crept around the desk to her side. 

At last the paper’ was untwisted, and there 0 
the desk lay a tiny snail, while on the paper wer 
scrawled these words: 

**Dear teacher, you said we must love out 
mothers and be good to them. I haint got n 
the snale will look nice 
in the fish jar. Jimmy.”’ 

Strange feelings stirred in the heart of the 
teacher. She did not look up at once, but het 
eyes were raised soon enough to see the wist 
light in the little gray ones peering into hers. 

Just at that moment voices of some of the littl 
girls were heard in the cloak-room. _ It was May 
Jones, the curly baired darling of her teach 
who was speaking these words: **Oh, yes, lo 
going. Mamma says I can’t, but IL just tea 
the life out of her. | And then if she won't Ie 
me, I’1] ask papa, and he will, I know.” 

At last the young teacher had learned het 
lesson, and the trembling, dirty child by her side 
received the smile he craved,—and mo.e ¢ 
that, for Miss Brown placed her arm arou 
boy and kissed him gently again and agal 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


April 23—The Dragon Day of England 


‘ listening to historical and fairy stories; yes, 

and the spring weaves them with folklore 
flower and tree fables and tusses them to us from 
leaves and branches when we sally to the woods 
to seck the first spring beautics. 

Our English ancestors gave us the following 
legends as a companion to the Colonial ones of 
April 19 and Betsy Ross, ‘Lhe British ensign 
challenges our attention, with its red cross, more 
quickly than it did before we learned its myth- 
ical history. 

Richard the Lion Hearted carried the red cross 
when he went on his crusade to the Holy Land, 
and King Arthur knew its worth as well as Henry 
V, who used it as a battle cry, ““God for Harry, 
England and St. George!”? From St. George old 
England claims her red cross. 

In the Bible we learn about Yafa, Jaffa, or 
Joppo, the beautiful city of Syria, the port of 
Jerusalem in the time of David. 
Before the time when the cedars of 
Lebanon were floated down from 
Tyre to build the Temple of Solo- 
mon, Jaffa stands out in mythical 
history as the place where Androm- 
eda, the beautiful daughter of 
Cephus, the Ethiopian king, was 
offered as a sacrifice toa dragon, 
because Cassiopeia, the mother of 
Andromeda, said her daughter was 
far more’ beautiful than the 
Nereids. This boast so offended 
the deities that they demanded 
thet Poseidon, the god of the sea, 
should inflict some. terrible curse 
on the mother and daughter. | This 
he did. First he sent a flood over 
Cephus’ kingdom. ‘Then he sent a 
dreadful sea dragon to their city 
gates. Here the dragon was met 
by their wise old oracle, or pro- 
phet, Ammon, and through him de- 
manded the sacrifices of the beau- 
tiful daughter of the king. ‘This 
and this only would appease the 
dragon, Andromeda was taken 
out of the city and fastened to a 
rock to await the coming of the 
monster who was to devour her. 

Ah, how pleased we are to see Perseus return 
ing from his battle with Medusa! See, he stops 
and listens to Andromeda’s story. He determines 
torescue the maiden. Not a moment too soon 
had Perseus arrived. The monster serpent rushes 
athim. The battle is horrible and fierce, but 
after the venemous dragon had tried every trick 
Perseus killed the monster. He then unchains 
Andromeda and takes her to her father. The 
king rewards Perseus by giving him the beautiful 
princess for his bride. 

Why retell this old legend these April days? 
Oh, you must know it leads up to our English 
fag, and isa part of the mythical Yafa, or Joppa, 
where St. Peter saw in vision the truths that Ved 
him to understand and embrace Christianity. 
Around old Yafa, or J oppa, centered the crusaders 
when they went to rescue Jerusalem. Here 
Richard the Lion Hearted saw in a dream St. 
George who promised him victory in the city of 
Jaffa, After the viclory Richard and his com- 
Pinions seemed to gain new strength. In honor 
of their benefactor they adopted the Cross of St. 
George as their banner. And when they returned 

fo England they told the story of their visionary 

Nefactor and named churches and schools in 

r. Their St. George is the hero of the 

English flag. His story begins when we find 

im, the Christian Perseus, 

Miocletian, the ruler of the Roman empire, 
made Nicomedia his seat of government after he 

divided his empire in four parts. He put 
ximian ruler over Italy and Africa; Constan- 


Tis wintertime is the season of reading and 








By Anna Cecil 


tius he placed over Britian, Gaul and Spain; to 
Galerius he gave the entire valley of the Danube 
river. Now this Galerius hated the Christians 
and provoked or persuaded Diocletian to per- 
secute them. History is full of the barbarities 
of his persecutions. After reigning twenty-one 
years Diocletian abdicated his throne at Nico- 
media and persuaded Maximian also to give up 
his throne at Milan. 

For eight years we find Diocletian studying 
philosophy and raising beautiful flowers in the 
province of Dalmatia, where he built his famous 
palace in the latter part of the third century. — It 
stood net far from the old town of Salona on a 
promontory on the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
sea. Parts of Diocletian’s palace stiil stand; the 


old temple that he dedicated to Jupiter is now a 
Christian church. 

Let us go back to our English St. George, the 
Christian Perseus. 


If you look at the pictures 
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of St. George, you see him standing on a dragon 
and wearing the armor or uniform of a Roman 
soldier, Many of your English Catholic and 
Episcopal friends will tell you that the dragon 
is a symbol of sin, ‘This no doubt is the spiritual 
version, but old legends tell us that the old town 
of Jaffa was still visited by the human devouring 
monster, the sca dragon, who, through all the 
years since the daysof Perseus, had demanded an 
offering and had accepted a sheep or an ox. As 
the flocks had been depleted, he demanded a child 
under fifteen years. ‘These were drawn by lot. 
At last the lot fell to the king’s only daughter. 
She also was fastened on the rock to await the 
coming of the dragon. St. George, riding home 
on his war horse, saw her, stopped and Jearned 
her story. Just as she finished relating it the 
horrible creature came belching flames from his 
tail and nostrils, making, as ‘lennyson wrote on 
King Arthur, “‘the dragon of the pendragonship, 
and making all the night a stream of fire.’’ Now 
St. George was strong in the faith of Christians, 
and making the sign of the cross with his sword, 
he rushed at the monster. Again, as in the 
battle of Perseus, a fierce struggle, with terrible 
lashing of the dragon’s tail and burning of his 
breath! Now the faith of the Christian acted as 
a shield and the dragon lay dead by the sword of 
St. George, the Christian knight. 

St. George then took tie rescued child to her 
father, who said, ** Ask what you will and I grant 
it.”” St. George asked that the king and _ his 
people become Christians, This the king agreed 
to, and with twenty thousand of his people joined. 


Wl i pil | 
Wei Wi wi | 


We wonder if this is when he abdicated and 
left Nicomedia. We hope so, for we found in 
another old book a tale of persecution where St. 
George tore the royal edict against Christians 
from the gates of Nicomedia, after pleading in 
vain with the king whose only answer was a 
laugh. For destroying the king’s edict St. George 
was beheaded. 

Whichever view is taken of the dragon that St. 
George crushed, be it the dragon of sin or the 
dragon of the sea, we wave our flags of approval 
with those of the English lads and lassies who 
honor the Red Cross of St. George and the 
Dragon, each twenty-third day of April, because 
St. George was a courteous, chivalrous, Christian 
knight who gave his life that others might know 
Christ and his teachings. 


Two Good Habits 


It is an old saying, and a true one, that as the 
teacher is, the pupil is. If the 
teacher’s mind is not rigidly disci- 
plined to right habits of thinking, 
it is quite certain that he will not 
drill his pupils’s minds to right 
habits of thinking. Every single 
lapse that occurs in the teacher's 
practice will lead to scores of lapses 
in. the pupils’ practice. Before 
speaking, then, of the habits which 





\ you should strive to engender and 


develop in your pupils, by daily 
practice, I must tell you of two 
habits which it is a sine qua non 
that the teacher should develop in 
himself: the habit of concentration 


and the habit of reflection. These 
two habits condition all other 
habits. Without these two habits 


thoroughly developed in ourselves, 
we will make little progress in de- 
veloping other good habits, either 
in ourselves or in our pupils. — 
Superintendent William H. Maw- 
well, New York, 


I am of the opinion that we still 
have in many schools too much ob- 
solete English grammar, too many 

details in geography, too much mummified physi- 
ology, too much antiquated arithmetic, and too 
many details everywhere. I am further of the 
opinion that there is not enough geography in 
the high schools, not enough history in the high 
schools which relates to the life of today; not 
enough English grammar and oral English and 
spelling in the high schools; not enough civics 
that pertains to public housekeeping at home; 
not enough of the conversational method in teach- 
ing French and German, and emphatically not 
enough training of pupils in the difficult, but 
important, art of doing their own thinking; not 
enough household arts; not enough vocational 
subjects. I say ali this, while at the same time 
hearing in mind that the high schools are doing 
an invaluable serviece in the training of the 
million or more bright boys and girls who are in 
those schools. —Commissioner C. N. Kendall, N. J, 





American intelligence must be prepared by 
American enterprise in finding its true place for 
every man, and seeing to it, as far as possible, 
that every man shall get into that place in life 
which shall be not only his shop, but his school, 
not alone his living, but also his advancing 
culture. —Frank W. Gunsaulus. 





The man who does work worth doing is the 
man who does it because he cannot refrain from 
doing it; the man who feels it borne in on him 
to try that particular job and see if he cannot do 
it well.— Roosevelt. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By Laura Dunbar Hagarty 


Aptil iyi, 


Teacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo Training School for Teachers. 


King Arthur and His Knights 
(A Study Leading to Dramatization ) 


OWARD PYLE’S *‘King Arthur and His 
H Knights’? formed the basis of language 

work for SGrade ix. The preceding year 
the same pupils had taken a similar treatment of 
Howard Pyle’s ** Robin Hood.” 

Without much preamble, the story was read 
aloud by the teacher, just enough being said by 
way of introduction to recall the author, the 
time of the Robin Hood events, and the time the 
Arthurian Round Table flourished. 

Few cuis were made in the story and few ex 
planations were given by the teacher. ‘Trusting 
to the author to vivify his story, the teacher con- 
tented herself with reading dramatically, and 
leaving the rest to the author and the imagina- 
tion of the class, 

When a particularly fine piece of description 
occurred, the children were asked to close their 
eyes While the passage was re-read, **What did 
you see ?’’-was asked. ‘*You may write what you 
saw.’’ After the writing, which several did at 
the blackboard, pupils read their paragraphs 
aloud and heard comments of their classmates 
and the teacher. 

Finally, the excerpt from Howard Pyle was 
re-read, and its excellence noted. Such pictures 
as that given in the opening paragraphs of chap- 
ter three were used to advantage. ‘This unit also 
proved helpful in the early lessons: 

“At last, this morning, coming to a certain 
place situated at a considerable distance from 
this, we came upon a fair castle of the forest, 
which stood in a valley surrounded by open 
spaces of level lawn, bedight with many flewers 
of divers sorts. There we beheld three fair 
damsels who tossed a golden ball from one to 
another, and the damsels were clad all in flame- 
colored satin, and their hair was of the color of 
gold, And as we drew nigh to them they stinted 
their play, and she who was the chief of those 
damsels called out to my lord, demanding of him 
whither he went and what was his errand.”” 

When Part One of the story had been read 
aloud, oral composition was assigned the pupils— 
not under that forbidding title, however, but 
under the inviting direction, “*On Friday you 
may each tell us all you can find out about 
tournaments in King Arthur's time. Who would 
like to take that subject? Here is a book tell- 
ing many interesting items about tournaments. 

**How did the castles of King Arthur’s time 
look? Which of you would like to take that 
topic, go to the public library, and bring mounted 
pictures for us to see? Go to the children’s room 
in the library, and ask for a book telling about 
thé castles, and be ready to tell us a great deal. 

**Here are other topics, for which I would like 
you to volunteer: ‘The battle; the education of 
the knight; the costumes of the knight; how he 
entered knighthood; the costumes of the ladies; 
the education of girls. 

‘““[ have marked pages in some books; you 
may all get books to help you. Perhaps you 


will find others more helpful than these. 
“On Thursday afternoon, you will stay a little 


while after dismissal, and tell me what you have 
prepared for Friday’s Jesson. Try to find out 
all there is to know about your topic.”’ 

After such an assignment, it is not surprising 
that the material collected was abundant and 
interesting. 

In the recitation, each pupil treating a special 
topic, took his place in the front of the school- 
room and told his story, trying his best **to paint 
a vivid picture.’’ Some children used black- 
board illustrations to make descriptions clear; 
they made rough sketches, of course, but these 
served the purpose quite as well as more studied 
drawings. Words like brocade, bodice, were 
placed upon the board by those using them, and 
so made a part of the grade vocabulary, 

As each pupil finished his description, the rest 
asked any questions they chose, and the teacher 
made clarifying comments. Pupils brought to 
class for general use books they had found’ in the 
public library, such as Eva March ‘Tappan’s 
**When Knights were Bold.” Very little attempt 
was made at correcting the pupils’ errors of 
speech in this recitation, the teacher satisfying 
herself with making mental note of the grosser 
lapses with a view to systematic correcting at the 
time when the class had forgotten just who had 
made the mistake. Sometimes a phrase was re- 
cast and repeated by the teacher. 

Description had thus far been emphasized in 
all the children’s work with the classic. The 
question, ** How does it look to you?’? was kept 
continually before the children. Realizing that 
the essential points in this work are a vivid 
imagination, a vocabulary, and definite instruc- 
tion in the craftsmauship of composing, the 
teacher dealt with these items, and day after dav 
added something of permanent value to the chil- 
dren’s store. 

Having a definite aim in each bit of written 
composition attempted by the children, the 
teacher realized that purpose before another 
phase of the subject was introduced. ‘To illus- 
trate: The omission of the irrelevant from a de- 
scription was a desired point. Pupils generally 
lack the ability to select material for a word-pic- 
ture, for they obscure it with too many unneces- 
sary details. ‘To gain the correct selective power, 
model descriptions were distorted by injecting 
irrelevant matter; and familiar occurrences were 
burlesqued to make the point obvious, “If I 
want to know what kind  peindiedine you have, 
it is not necessary -for you to describe yourself 
sitting on the front seat, in order that I may 
have a mental picture of the machine.”” 

Selection was made the topic of study until the 
majority of the pupils knew what to leave out of 
their descriptions. In this way the story of ** King 
Arthur’’ furnished material for the study of de- 
scriptive writing. 


(This subject will be continued in a later edition) 


Invention 


Few exercises in English give the zest and 
genuine enjoyment that follow a lesson in inven- 
tion. The mode of procedure may. be somewhet 
like this :— 


‘This morning we shall learn how to make a 
story out of our own thoughts. 

**You have been reading « great many stories, 
Some of them are stories of events that actually 
took place; but many of them were made out of 
the writer’s thoughts alone. , 

‘‘Name some of the writers you know who 
made stories that never happened. Where did 
Robert Louis Stevenson give the little stories he 
put into ‘The Child’s Garden of Verses?’ ” 

**Can you tell something that happened to you 
when you were very a young child? ‘Yell some 
of the things that happened in babyhood to some 
one you know. 

‘*We shall now hear one of Stevenson’s inven. 
tions; and we shall see that this kind of story is 
very interesting; and we shall also find out that 
it is not difficult to. write. 


MY KINGDOM 


Down by the shining water well 

I found a very little dell, 
No higher than my liecad. 

The heather and the gorse about 

In summer bloom were coming out, 
Some yellow and some red. 


I called the little pool a sea ; 
The little hills were big to me; 
For I am very small. 
I made a boat, I made a town, 
I searched the caverns up and down, 
And named them one and all. 
And all about was mine, I said, 
The little sparrows overhead, 
The little minnows, too. 
This was the world, and I was king ; 
For me the bees came by to sing, 
For me the swallows flew. 
I played there were no deeper seas, 
Nor any wider plains than these, 
Nor other kings than me. 
At last I heard my mother call 
Out from the house at evenfall, 
To call me home to tea. 
And I must rise and leave my dell, 
And leave my dimpled water well, 
And leave my heather blooms. 
Alas! and as my home I neared, 
How very big my nurse appeared, 
How great and cool the rooms! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Tell the stery. What has Stevenson ptt 
into it to make it attractive? Compare the five 
stanzas with the bare assertion, ‘A little boy 
played all the afternoon near a small well.’ Why 
is Stevenson’s invention more interesting ? 

**Read ‘My Kingdom’ again. You may ea 
take asa topic for inventing astory, ‘A Little git! 

layed all afternoon in the garden.’ ; 

“Tell the story as if you were the little sith 
and put as much as you can of the child’s fan 
into your paragraphs. 

‘**After you have written 
you may read yours aloud.” all 

Following up that lesson with a similar one 
the next day, some such course as this Ww 
be protitable :— 
‘What did you learn yesterday about in 
tion? Tell all you learned. 

‘We shall put into practice today all tho 
points you learned yesterday; and we sha 
what new items we can find out from this m 
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AT THE MARKET 
I went to market yesterday, 
And it is like a fair 
Of everything you’d like to see, 
But nothing live is there: 
The pigeons hanging up to eat, 
The rabbits with their little feet— 
No one seenied to care! 


And there were fishes out in rows, 
Bright ones of every kind; 
Some were pink and silver, too; 
But all of them were blind. 
Yes, everything you’d like to touch 
It would not make you happy much— 
But no one scemed to mind. 
And loveliest of all—a deer! 
Only its eyes were blurred ; 
And hanging by it, very near, 
A beautiful, great bird, 
So I could smooth his feathers through, 
And kiss them very softly, too, 
But, ah, he never stirred ! 
—Josephine Preston Peabody, 

“Who do you think said that? Yes, indeed, 
it must have been a little child. What did the 
child see? What else? 

“How did these things look to the child? 
Read the verses again. How has Mrs, Peabody 
told you the difference between the child’s view 
of the market and the grown up people’s view 
of it? 

“You may now write one paragraph on this 
topic, * Five-year-old Andrew went with his mother 
to the milliner’s shop.’ ‘Tel! what he saw, and 
how it all looked to him. 

“When you read your paragraphs aloud we shall 
see who of you has invented most, and still kept 
close to a young child’s way of seeing and talking. 

“You may bring to class little poems or stories 
of this nature. You will find some in your 
library books. 

‘Here is another such. When I finish reading 
it, you may tell in what ways it is like the other 
two poems we studied; and you may tell also in 
what ways this one is different. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 
Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water around you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast— 
World, you are wonderfully dressed. 
The wonderful air is over me, 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 
You friendly earth, how far do you go, 
With the wheat fields that nod and thie rivers that flow, 
With cities and gardens, and cliffs and. isles, 
And people upon you for thousand of miles? 


Ah! you are so great, and I am so small, 
Itremble to think of you, world, at all; 
And yet, when I said my prayers today, 
A whisper inside me seemed to say, 
v2 more than the earth, though you are such a 
ahs 
You can love and think, and the earth caunot!’’ 
—William Brignty Rands. 
“You children who have always lived in the 
city, just fancy yourself a country child coming 
ito Buffalo forthe first glimpse of a city, or 
towneven. Imagine yourself in the heart of the 
business district; go from your uncle’s office in 
the General Electric Building up to the tower 
ind tell what you see with all Buffalo spread out 
at your feet. 
.“Go in fancy down to the office of the Erie 
Beach Company in Ellicott Square. ‘Tell what 
Jou see on the way. 
"Yesterday you wrote several compositions 
into which you put your original view of things. 
Today I shall read you a story that many of you 
tad when you were a few years younger. ‘he 
title is ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ Do you remem- 
ler the story? Who was the author? I shall 
tad the first chapter to show you how to invent 
‘an author of favorite stories does. Few au- 
thors for young people have given more delight 
than has Lewis Carroll. Notice how he manages 
Is story,”’ 


Grammar 


Tests framed by another teacher, one unfamiliar 
vith your work, are of value during the term, as 
as at its close. 


he tests given by one who has taught the class 


; 


‘design so great a statue. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


are apt to be limited in many ways. They have 
their place, but they should be supplemented by 
the more extended view offered in a course not 
closely followed in the daily lessons. 

At times difficulty arises in the fact that the 
terminology is different in different schools and 
grammars. Substitution frequently has to be 
made, Granted that such substitution is a slight 
disadvantage, the fact remains that the questions 
formed by one expert in handling English are 
better than those you are apt to put together in 
the ordinary routine of your school work, 

A close examination of the best grammars dis- 
pels the thought that illustrative sentences or test 
questions phrased by the class teacher are superior 
to those found in the text-books. The latter have 
been most carefully winnowed by a mind trained 
to do expert work. It is-your privilege and mine 
to use the result of that training. 

I am clipping here several test or review ques- 
tions from Emerson’s **Modern English.”’ 


THE PRONOUN 


1. Define person. 2. Define personal pronoun. 
3. Explain three kinds of persona! pronouns. 
4. Explain the uses of the possessive forms my, 
mine, her, hers, etc. 5, Explain the use of you 
as a subject. 6. What is meant by antecedent? 
illustrate its use ina sentence. 7. Explain the 
use of 2¢ to introduce a sentence. 
pronouns ending in se/fcalled? 9, Explain two 
uses of se/f-pronouns. 10. In the sentence, ‘John 
himself admitted his mistake,’ how is himself 
used? 11. Give a rule for the agreement of per- 
sonal pronouns. 12, What is wrong in the next 
sentence P—** Kach man carried their dinner.’? 18. 
What is said about the gender of J, you, we, ete. ? 
The gender of they? ‘he gender of he, she, and 
wt? 14, How are he, she and it used in referring 
to lower animals? 15. When is a pronoun in 
the nominative case? 16. In the objective case ? 
17. In the possessive case? 18. Why are the 
following sentences wrong ?—** Henry and me went 
to the party.”” “Us girls were there.’’ ‘*Be- 
tween you and I, they are wrong.’? “*He and 
you may yo.” 


THE CONJUNCTION 


1. What is a coordinate conjunction? Name 
three. 2. What are coordinate clauses? 3. What 
are correlative conjunctions? Name four. 4. 
How should correlatives be placed in a sentence ? 
5. What is a subordinate conjuction? 6. Name 
five phrasal conjunctions, 7 Make sentences 
containing subordinate clauses of time, place, 
cause, purpose, result, condition, concession, man- 
ner, degree. 8. Use when to introduce (a) a noun 
clause, (6) an adjective clause, (¢) an adverbial 
clause. 9, Use since to introduce a clause of (1) 
time, (4) cause. 

Greek Sculpture— VI. 
ZEUS 

In the beautiful valley of Elis, on the western 
coast of Greece, stood the temple of Zeus, With- 
in the temple was erected the most imposing 
statue in all Greece, the statue of the chief of the 
gods himself. Not very much js positively known 
of this great work of art, which was long ago de- 
stroyed. It is believed to be the masterpiece of 
Phidias, and similar in materials and size to the 
Athena of the Parthenon. 

Zeus was seated on a throne with his head 
slightly bent forward. Over his left shoulder 
hung a cloak of pure gold. The body was bare 
and was made of ivory. ‘The right hand held a 
figure of Victory, and the left a sceptre on which 
was perched an eagle. ‘The throne was supported 
by figures of Victory. between which were placed 
richly ornamented screens. Wien you close your 
eyes and see the great figure forty feet high, rest- 
ing on a pedestal twelve feet high, you can bring 
back the gorgeous picture of the Olympian Zeus. 

Even the Greeks wondered that Phidias could 
He told them that in 
planning the work he thought of these words of 
Homer, ‘He (Zeus) spoke and shook his dark 
locks, and from his immortal head the ambrosial 


8. What are, 
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locks waved, and he made great Olympus. trem- 
ble.” 

So perfectly had Phidias done his work, that 
when the people stood before the figure they for- 
got their cares; for Zeus was to them their king, 
father, friend, protector and the kind listener to 
all their troubles. In his statue, Phidias showed 
all these qualities so plainly that the people felt 
they were in the presence of Zeus. 

Of all the statues of Zeus this was the greatest, 
and it was placed at Olympia, the chief seat of 
his worship.» Here the people came every four 
years to take part in the Olympic games, 

The temple that was built almost five hundred 
years before Christ, and several years before the 
statue was placed in it, was overthrown by an 
earthquake in the sixth century of the Christian 
era, What we know of it is learned from. the 
history of the time and from the reports of Ger- 
mans who made excavations in Greece during the 
years 1875-1881. 





Poems in the Grades 


By Louise M. Wade Barnes 
‘*T count this thing to be grandly true: 
That a zoble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To purer air and broader view.’’ 
—/]. G. Holland, 
T HAS been said that poetry is the most nearly 
perfect language. The value of the study of 
poems in the grades is admitted by all edu- 
cators. Poetry will do for children what little 
else can do to bring them to a love and apprecia- 
tion for the best in literature. It will uncon- 
sciously give a literary quality to their conversa- 
tion. It will give them a heart full of fresh and 
delightful associations and memories connected 
with the poetry hour to brighten mature years, 

A poem should be read inspiringly. It must 
make a strong appeal to the child the first time 
it is read. It must sing itself into the child’s 
heart because the teacher loves it and presents it 
intelligently. 

Good expression in the rendition of a poem 
helps the chitd to improvement in articulation 
and enunciation in oral reading. 

Teach poems as literary wholes, Short poems 
should be memorized entirely and later, when an 
appreciation of entire poems of greater length 
has been reached, teach quotations from them. 

Children love the rhythm of poetry and this 
interest aids the teacher, but it is not an end in 
itself. Every line should be full of meaning. 
The pictures suggested should be called up in 
the mind every tine the poem is read, ‘Tell the 
child that he must render the poem in such a 
manner that those who listen will see the pictures 
that he sees, 

In presenting « poem for the first time, the 
teacher should make careful preparation. Create 
an atmosphere for the story by a few well chosen 
statements and questions. Not only must the 
teacher appreciate the thought of the poem, but 
she must practice the oral reading until she is 
thoroughly at home with the selection. 

The poems which have been committed to 
memory must be recited again and again by in- 
dividual pupils and by the class in concert. 
What teacher does not recall with satisfaction 
and pleasure such exercises in her own childhood 
experience ? 

Study of a Poem 
TRAILING ARBUTUS 
I wandered lonely where the pine trees made 
Against the bitter Kast their barricade. 
And, guided by its sweet 
Perfume [ found, within a narrow dell, 
The trailing spring flower tinted like a shell, 

Amid dry leaves and mosses at my feet. 

From under dead boughs, for whose loss the pines 
Moaned ceaseless overliead, the blossoming vines 
Lifted their glad surprise, 
While yet the bluebird smoothed in leafless trees 
His feathers ruffled by the chill sea-breeze, 
And snow-drifts lingered under April skies. 
—Whittier. 

This exquisite poem should first be read to the 

children with expression and their attention called 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Women of Achievement—Ellen Glasgow 


of a Virginia woman which caused much com. 

ment because of its strength and character; 
this was Miss Glasgow’s **The Descendant.”” 
Heretofore the public had associated with a Vir- 
ginia writer only “‘gay and valorous colonial 
cavaliers,’” but “The Descendant,’’ was a_ strict 
departure from the established custom, The book 
is a rather morbid exposition of the development 
and life of an intellectual hybrid, the offspring 
of a low womanand a highly intellectual man. 
Much as it interested the reading public, it proved 
to be but the herald of more and greater bril- 
lianey yet to come. While Miss Glasgow’s de- 
scriptions are beautiful, with a beauty akin to 
that permeating the works of Roy Rolfe Gilson, 
yet her work shows a deep scientific and philo- 
sophie re flection. 

And what of the author? Ellen Anderson 
Gholson Glasgow was born in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, April 22, 1874. Sheis the daughler of 
Francis ‘Thomas and Anne Jane (Gholson) Glas- 
gow. Her father belonged to a family of pro- 
fessional men, among whom were lawyers, judges 


[: 1897, there appeared a hook from the pen 


and educators. ‘This perhaps explains Miss Gilas- 


gow’s love of literature, and her ability as a 
writer. 

Asa child Miss Glasgow was very delicate; 
for this reason her education was of a private 
nature. Her love of literature began almost in 
her cradle, for an affectionate, elderly aunt 
crooned over and over to the little one Scott’s 
stories, at an age when most children are being 
hushed to sleep through Mother Goose rhymes 
and melodies. As the.child grew older her love 
of books increased, and it was a proud day in- 
deed when she could read for herself the beloved 
tales recited by her indulgent aunt. 

Her learning was now almost entirely by her 
own individual effort. 

At thirteen, she read and enjoyed Robert 
Browning, and he has never lost first place aniong 
the poets, in her heart, although Swinburne is 
likewise a great favorite. 

Much to the surprise of family and friends, 
Miss Glasgow’s love of learning soon assumed a 
scientific trend. At eighteen, she began a sys- 
tematic study of political economy and socialism 
which brought her mind to a serious point. Per- 
haps inherited tendencies were but displaying 
themselves, for one of her friends says that law 
and the evolution of phenomena by means of 
law now became her point of view,—a viewpoint 
from which she has never swerved. 

In spite of this love and absorption of abstract 
sciences, her inborn love of stories has remained, 

The knowledge of the law of evolution and the 
study of Spencer, of Darwin, and the other great 
scientists, Miss Glasgow declares, has been one 
of the greatest pleasures of her existence. Long 
hefore she fully grasped the significance of the 
law of evolution, she felt, rather than realized, 
the close relation between man and beast. Her 
Jove of animals is paramount. Even the birds 
of the air are her friends, and their clamor at 
her window often sends her flying from her desk, 
to secure the supply of crumbs they have learned 
to expect from her hands. 

To Miss Glasgow success did not come easily; 
she worked hard both with brain and pen, She 
is deeply convinced that ‘‘the true success is to 
lahor.”’ . 

**The Voice of the People”’ is a story of Miss 
Glasgow’s native Virginia and its curious class 
distinction. The familiarity and accuracy with 
which the working of party machinery is given 
in minute detail exhibit a careful and conscien- 
tious study of political ways and means. 

The story is told, that asearly as 1897, when 
the plot of this book was first beginning to take 
shape in her mind, she drove more than twenty 
miles over the mountains, in the hottest August 
weather, in order to sit through two days of a 





By Mary Eleanor Kramer 


Democratic convention which had been called 
together to nominate a governor, She was smug- 
gled in at the stage door of the Opera House, 
through friendly influences, and sat upon the 
stage surrounded by delegates from all parts of 
the state. She and her companion were the 
only women in the building, By close observa- 


tion she was thus able to picture an inside view - 


of political life, the truth and consistency of 
which could be vouched for by actual facts, 

After Miss Glasgow had won for herself a 
reputation as a sort of historian of the South, 
she one day said to a friend :— 

‘Tam going to write a novel of New York 
life.”’ 

**But why New York life, when you know Vir- 


Cr Mor cut 


ginia and the South so well?’ queried the friend, 

Instantly came the answer :— 

**For the simple reason that art has no locality. 
It is universal. I do not believe that any writer 
should be confined to any particular locality.” 

She proved her point by writing a notable 
story of life in New York City, and the only link 
it had with the South was one character, a young 
man who had come up from Virginia to make 
his way inthe big.city, In **The Descendant,”’ 
and likewise **The Wheel of Life,’? Miss Glas- 
gow has demonstrated her knowledge of the at- 
mosphere of New York’s literary Bohemia. 

In 1902, Miss Glasgow turned to the Muse, 
and her first book of poems was published under 
the title **The Freeman and Other Poems.’ 

Despite her voluminous study this clever writer 
has turned out one book a year, since her first 
novel appeared. In quick succession came 
**'l he Battle Ground, ”’ 1902; °**The Deliverance, ”’ 
1904; *“*The Wheel of Life,’’? 1906; ‘**The An- 
cient Law,’’ 1908; ‘*The Romance of a Plain 
Man,”? 1909; and in 1911, ‘‘The Miller of 
Old Church.”’ 

In the ten novels that stand to her credit, with 
two exceptions all are stories of Southern life. 
She is, in a way, more modern than most of her 
fellow-novelists of the South, for she writes of 
the South of the transformation, the South of 
today, - 


“The Battle-Ground”? belonged to the time of 
the war between the States, and was less effective 
than the other Virginia stories because it was 
largely a series of pictures, but “The Voice of 
the People,” ‘The Deliverance,’”? and ‘The 
Romance of a Plain Man” are first-hand _ stories 
of the South in transition, of the new South and 
the self-made Southerner. ‘This is a fruitful field, 
and Miss Glasgow has wisely followed her in. 
stinct in dealing with it, 

In her latest production, ‘*The Miller of 
Old Church,” there is a group of people belong. 
ing to what might have been called, in the old 
time, the Yeomanry of the South, who, by 
energy, vitality and the pouring out of the in. 
sistent force of life within them, push into the 
background the survivors of the old aristocracy, 
and show themselves as the active possessors of 
the new time. The energy and, to a certain ex. 


-tent, the crudity of these people, are emphasized 


by a skillfully drawn background of the decayed 
gentility, the falling fortunes, the fascinating 
and characterless youth who inherit the graces of 
their ancestors, but not their sense of honor, Miss 
Glasgow is not afraid of calling a spade a spade. 
She has always handled frankly the elemental 
aspects of life. She has dared to deal with 
passionate outbursts and relations, and always 
with a fine hand. . This story has a great deal of 
elemental strength, 

Miss Glasgow’s home is in Richmond, Virginia; 
she spends a portion of each year in New York 
Citv, mainly to get a sense of contrast with the 
quiet conditions of her Virginia home. — She has 
traveled abroad extensively, but the most of her 
literary work is done in the uld square house on 
Main Street in Richmond, It is hemmed in by 
trees that cast their shade over the soldiers of the 
Confederacy, Behind it is a garden where its 
mistress walks and composes her stories, 

She writes every morning and always behind a 
locked door, —An unlocked door has always given 
her a hint of possible intrusion, ‘The only ani- 
mate thing that has ever shared the comradeship 
of her working hours is her dog, She writes 
rapidly and in a large, mascutine hand. In fact, 
her penmanship is no more effeminate than her 
work, Yet she hes never lacked for sweetness of 
charm and lightness of touch where they were 
needed. 

Among Miss Glasgow’s favorite books, the 
books she loves, will be found Maeterlinck, 
Spinoza, Ruskin and the Bible. She has heen 
greatly interested for years in the literature of 
the Orient, 





Count the Boys 
If you would get a test of the efficiency of a 
school system, count the boys in the upper stories. 
Boys succumb more easily than girls to unjust ot 
flabby work in school; boys have more induece- 
ments to leave than girls have; boys are more 


exposed than girls to influences that work against 


the school; boys are more likely to be withdrawn 
from school than are girls. We say that they are 
withdrawn to help keep the wolf from the family 
door, This is sometimes true. — It is oftener true 
that they are withdrawn to keep them from be- 
coming an actual burden on the family. The 
teeth of the suppositious wolf grow very ull 
when the boys are keenly interested in their school 
work, and are making every moment tell for in- 
provement. The string of withdrawal 1s not ol 
the diligent boy, it is on the boy who is beginning 
to grow limp; and parental wisdom never di 
itself more.credit than in the withdrawal of such 
boys. ‘The wolf bogie serves as the excuse, 
the cause. Nothing is more fully establishe 
than the fact that parents will make the las 
sacrifice to keep in school the koys who are 
doing well there.—John Kennedy in Journal 9 
Education. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Men of the American Crisis. VIII—Jay Cooke 


- IKE many of the giants of the Civil War 
LL riod; Jay Cooke, the great financier of the 
Rebellion, came out of the West. He wasa 
wan of simple American tastes and virtues, with 
great practical and audacious initiative power 
and resources of management. He knew men 
and had an uncommon magnetic power, which is 
best explained in the language of one of his con- 
temporaries, an’old French banker. ‘I no like 
Meester Cooke,’’ he said. ‘*He take me intoa 
room and before I come out he make me do what 
[ not want to do.”’ 

If the time ever comes when the history of wars 
shall be written on their financial side, then shall 
the world be the better able two recognize the gi- 
gantic service which Jay Cooke rendered for the 
Union. “‘When the Civil War broke upon an 
empty national treasury, and the monied men of 
the North responded feebly and without confi- 
dence to the first expedients for raising funds, 
Jay Cooke at once came to the front with re- 
sources Of management, and a confidence that in- 
spired the men behind the purses who supported 
the men behind the guns. The great Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, found in Jay 
(‘ooke as effective a man of action as ever assisted 
in the organization of victory. When more mil- 
lions than ever before in the world’s history had 
ben voluntarily contributed for the preservation 
of a nation, and still the cause of the Union 
seemed to be on the point of perishing for lack 
of further sinews of war, Jay Cooke’s confidence 


grew stouter and his appeals more inspiring. He © 


sold bonds and treasury notes when the Depart- 
ments and the sub-treasuries could not sell them, 
just as he could catch fish where others angled in 
vain. He surpassed all other bankers and brokers 
whom the secretaries tried, and they were always 
forced to return to him as the one man who could 
draw from the. people the great sums daily needed 
to manage the war.’’* 

Jay Cooke was korn in the region known as the 
“Firelands,’’ a narrow strip of land along the 
shore of Lake Erie between Cleveland and Toledo, 
which was set aside for the New Englanders whose 
homes were burned by the British during the 
Revolution, His father, Eleutheros Cooke, a 
lawyer, was a worthy descendant of a staunch 
Puritan ancestry. He rode the circuit in the 
carly days of New York State, and had consider- 
able local reputation as a fluent speaker and a 
man of purpose. It is related that once upon a 
time a favorable settling for one of his clients 
depended upon getting certain documents from 
the county-seat, sixteen miles away, before the 
petty court adjourned. The roads were deep with 
nud and it would be a matter of hours before a 
messenger could go and return. Mr. Cooke 
despatched a man with all the haste possibte, and 
then calmly announced to the waiting court that 
he would employ a little time in a profitable 
discussion of the history of the human race. He 
began with Adam and came carefully down the 
line, Ashe was about to enter the Christian era 
the messenger providentially returned and saved 
the yawning audience and the client as well. 

At another time we are told that Mr. Cooke 
xeame so carried away by the subject of a case 
that he soared aloft in a wild flight of rhetoric. 
The old Judge listened indulgently for a few mo- 
ments, and then quickly brought him to earth by 
calling out, **Stop, stop, Mr. Cooke! You have 
already gone so far as to be out of the jurisdiction 
of this court, ”? ‘ 

r Cooke’s name Eleutheros was always a bug- 
atohim. It cost him defeat at the polls once 
ly ae eee Failed to spell his name: cor- 
vot 4 , ( hs determined that his sons should 
christe ‘SO hampered, One son was therefore 

‘ristened Pitt in honor of the English statesnian, 
linea ad Was named Fay For the first Chief Tus. 

Of the United States, and the third was called 


Ue 
Century Magazine, November 1yod, 
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By Inez N. McFee 


Henry. Pitt and Henry went to college and 


studied law, but Jay was too self-reliant to fol-: 


low in any beaten path He was eager to be out 
in the business arena where men make money. 
At the age of ten years he persuaded his father 
to let him become errand boy and assistant clerk 
for his uncle Erastus Cooke who ‘was the post- 
master and had a small store in their home vil- 


lage. 
his own for the sale of toys and picture books. 


When he was fourteen young Cooke went into 
His employers took con- 
siderable interest in his advancement and taught 
They also pro- 
vided him with reading matter and encouraged 
him to attend the meetings of the weekly debat- 
In dull hours he amused himself by 
j He made a tiny 
model of Walk-in-the-Water, the first steamboat 


a larger establishment, 


him double-entry bookkeeping. 


ing society. 
fashioning mechanical toys. 


Photo by Pierce & Jones, Phila, 
JAY COOKE 


to ply the Great Lakes. The springs from an 
old clock furnished the motive power of the tiny 
boat, while a note of realism was added by the 
fumes of burning gum in the smokestack. 

From this position of $250 per year, young 


Cooke went to a more prosperous one in a trading- 


house at St. Louis for $600. Here he learned 
French, took a course of penmanship, attended 
a dancing school, and became quite the fine gen- 
tleman. In the panic of 1837 he lost his position 
through the failure of his employers and went 
home to his father’s house at Sandusky. But he 
did not stay long. His brother-in-law, William 
Moorhead, asked him to come to Philadelphia 
and assist in carrying on the *‘Packet Line.” 
This was the system of horse railroads, canals, 
and portages which connected Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. It was the fore-runner of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Young Cooke's duties were 
many and varied. He wrote the advertisements, 
sold tickets, made out way-bills and manifests, 
looked after the omnibus line, and “"superintended 
the anties of a number of criers at the New York 
boat-landing on the Delaware, whose business it 
was to shout louder than the advocates of rival 
lines.”? Not infrequently the shouters got mixed 
ina free for all fight, and the lad had to go to 
court and pay their fines. ‘Phe costs of these 
were charged to the advertising account! 

Allin all the boy displayed so much energy 
and adaptability that a neighboring banking 
firm were attracted, and, when the “* Packet Line” 
Failed, they promptly offered him a berth with 
them. At last Jay Cooke was in the groove 


Here the boy had a little corner entirely 





which Nature meant for him. He was perfectly 
delighted with the work and surroundings, and 
wrote to his brother Pitt as follows: **The busi- 
ness | am engaged in is of the most respectable 
kind, and the house is the first in the city. Al- 
though I have been with them only four weeks, I 
have now the most responsible station it affords. 
I never was engaged in anything that suited me 
until now. Besides the duties of the office, I am 
private secretary to John Sturdivant, Esq., and 
manage his money operations of $100,000 per 
annum with all ease, and without interfering 
with my necessary rest or recreation. I have a 
splendid room in connection with a young man 
of Mr. Sturdivant’s—carpet, bureaus, mirrors, 
tables, washstands, etc., and a bed to myself 
about equal to mother’s in the front chamber. 
Boots blacked, coats brushed, breakfast at eight, 
dinner at three, tea at seven, and supper ateleven 

» m. IT have got on the right side of fortune in 

hiladelptia, and if prudence, punctuality, and 
good behavior as far as in my power can keep me 
there, I shall remain statu quo, as you say, for- 
evermore,’ 

That young Cooke fulfilled these noble resolu- 
tions is evident. His employers loved and trusted 
him more and more, and a friendship of life-long 
standing was formed. His biographer counts 
the kindness and appreciation which Clark and 
Dodge showed to their young employee as one of 
the most mellowing influences of his career. It 
helped him to be "the whole-souled, cheer-giving 
man that he remained to his dying day.” No 
worthy applicant ever appealed to Jay Cooke in 
vain. He was always glad to do what he could, 
and gave freely to the poor and needy even while 
himself a poor man. “He was by nature a peace- 
maker and a joy-giver,’’ says one of his biogia- 
hers, “‘and in the later years of his life he 
Pas his chiefest pleasure in making others 
happy.’” 

At the age of twenty-three Jay Cooke married 
Miss Dorothea Elizabeth Allen, the sister of 
President Robert Allen, of Allegheny College, 
where his brother Henry was a student. The 
young couple moved into rooms over the bank 
and took their meals out until a house was found 
in Pine Street. Here they settled temporarily, 
while Jay Cooke kept his eyes open for a suitable 
home in the country, where they might enjoy the 
glad, free outdoor life which he so loved. Pres- 
ently he purchased a place in “*the wooded, green, 
rolling region’’ of Chelten Hills, seven miles out 
from Philadelphia on the Old York Road, He 
christened it **'Lhe Cedars,’’ because of the great 
cedar trees which outlined the place, and here he 
lived through the fifties and during the war until 
he built his great palace “*Ogontz”’ in the near 
neighborhood, 

Jay Cooke was an ideal husband, father, and 
citizen. For years it was his custom to leave 
home shortly after breakfast on Sabbath morn- 
ing, with his luncheon under his arm, and put in 
the entire day at the services in St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal church, near the bank. ‘Then, in the even- 
ing, he held a Bible class in the parlor of his own 
home. By and by the class became too large for 
his room and he made a place for it in an out 
building. Here for more than fifty years, or un- 
til Death called him, his neighbors, changing as 
the hand of ‘Time removed them, enjoyed the re- 
ligious teachings of Jay Cooke, and knew him at 
his own worth. He was the soul of honor and 
sterling integrity. He had a horror of gambling 
in any form, and was especially shy of doubtful 
speculations. **‘He forbade his partners to invest 
even their own money in coal-oil wells, or mining 
companies, and in general he managed his busi- 
ness With a firm hand. Always known in his 
offices and banks as "the Tycoon,’ he was yet the 
soul of yentleness, honor, and generosity in all 

*y 1s Paxson Oberholtzer in the Contury 


Contintied on page 16 
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The Teaching of Insurance 


Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New York City : 


By j. C. Brown, 

NSURANCE is such an important factor in 
| modern .life that the broader aspects of the 

subjects should be taught in the schools. No 
attempt should be made to explain the technicali- 
tics involved in the various kinds of policies and 
the informational value of the subject should be 
emphasized rather than its mathematical content. 
Only the common types of property and personal 
insurance should be considered, 

Insurance involves a contract guaranteeing an 
indemnity in case of loss resulting from certain 
causes. When such a contract is entered into by 
a number of persons who agree to share losses 
mutually, 1t is known as mutual insurance. 

When a company is organized as an investment 
and the stockholders agree to share the profits 
and the losses, it is known as a stock company. 

Sometimes the principles of the mutual and 
the stock company are combined into a mixed 
company. In such an organization all of the 
earnings of the company above a specified divi- 
dend on the stock are divided. 

An insurance company guarantecing against 
the loss of property is called a property insur- 
ance company. The principal kinds of property 
insurance are fire, tornado, lightning, burglary, 
marine, live stock, plate glass, steam-boiler and 
transit. 

Personal insurance secures to the insured a cer- 
tain sum in case of sickness, accident or death. 
‘The principal kinds of personal insurance are 
lite, health and accident. 

The company assuming an insurance risk is 
called the insurer, or the underwriter. The con- 
tract between the insurer and the insured is called 
a pulicy. The policy states the conditions under 
which the guarantee against loss is made, the 
time, the rate, and other necessary facts. 

The premium is the amount paid for the in- 
surance. In mutual companies the cost of in- 
surance depends largely upon the losses suffered 
by the members of the company. In stock com- 
panies a definite tee is charged for insuring for a 
viven time. In mutual companies the cost to the 
policyholder is called an assessment. 

The rate of insurance depends upon the nature 
of the risk, the face of the policy, and the period 
for which the policy is to be in operation. — It is 
sometimes stated as a certain per cent of the face 
of the policy, but more frequently it is quoted as 
so much per hundred dollars. The rates of in- 
surance on property vary with the kinds of build- 
ings, their location with reference to other build- 
ings, the fire protection in the community, ete. 
Thus, the rate on a brick building, other things 
being equal, is less than on a frame structure, 
The rate on a livery barn is high, because of the 
relatively great likelihood of fire in such a 
building. 

Fire insurance on buildings is usually written 
for one, three, or five years. Insurance upon the 
contents of a store, or upon grain, is Frequently 
for a much shorter period. Fire insurance usu- 
ally covers not only the loss from fire, but also 
from smoke and water, and from damages done 
by firemen in putting out a fire in adjoining 
buildings. It is customary to insure a property 
fur about three-fourths of its actual value. Any 
person who has an interest in a property may in- 
sure his interest. 

Some fire insurance policies contain an ‘*aver- 
age clause,’? which provides that the company 
will, in case of loss, pay such a part of the loss 
as the policy is of the value of the property in- 
sured. For illustration: if a property is worth 
$5000 and is insured for one half of its value, 
or $2500, the company whose policy contains an 
“average clause”’ will, in case of loss, pay only 
one-half of the loss, If the “‘average clause” 
were not in the policy, the entire face of the policy 
would be paid. Insurance companies sometimes 
assume a risk and then reinsure a part of the risk 
in other companies. 


Ask the pupils to find out the different rates 
on various kinds of buildings in the community. 
Require them to account for the difference in 
rates. If a man constructs a building that is 
more nearly fireproof than other buildings of the 
same kind, dues he thereby save on his insurance 
wemium? Should schoolbouses and court-houses 
» insured? Why? Why isa property usually 
pot insured for its full value? Consider the de- 
tails of some local fire and show what are the 
duties of an insurance adjuster. The teacher 
should secure some actual fire insurance policies 
and these should be used in the class. As far as 
possible the problems should be based upon local 
conditions. 

Three of the most important kinds of life in- 
surance policies are the straight life, endowment, 
and limited payment life, The object and the 
principal advantages of cach of these types of 
policies should be understood. If possible the 
teacher should show the class a policy of each of 
these types, and the distinguishing features and 
relative advantages and disadvantages of each 
should be discussed. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of fraternal or assessment Insurance may 
he briefly discussed, and the chief differences be- 
tween these and “old line’? companies should be 
pointed out. 

A person may insure his own life or that of any 
person in Whom he has a pecuniary interest or 
upon whom he depends for support. The neces- 
sity for a physical examination of the applicaut 
for Insurance, and for the numerous facts of his 
family history, should be made evident to pupils. 

Pupils will be much interested in comparing the 
rate of increase in cost of insurance as a man be- 
comes older. 

The premiom charged by a given life insurance 
company is determined by three considerations. 
1. ‘The age of the person who is to take out the 


policy. . 2. The expenses of managing the com- 
pany. 3. The rate of interest that the company 


can earn upon the premiums received. 

State laws differ in the extent to which they 
protect. policyholders) and this fact should be 
mentioned in discussing the subject of insurance. 

Suppose that A, at the age of twenty-five, takes 
out an ordinary life policy for one thousand dol- 
lars, for which he pays an annual premian of 
$21.55. After paying four annual premiuns, or 
$85.40, A dies and the company pays his bene- 
ficiary one thousand dollars. Pupils may be 
puzzled to know how the company can afford to 
do this. Many who take out policies at the age 
of twenty-five live for thirty, forty or fifty years 
and pay the premium each year. Some men take 
out a policy and after carrying it for a few years 
fail to pay their premiums and their insurance is 
invalidated; they receive nothing. If A had lived 
for forty years after taking out his policy he 
would have paid in $554 in premiums. At the 
end of the forty years the amount would have been 
wuch greater, because the insurance conpany 
would have put the amount of each premium on 
interest as soon as it was paid, and the entire 
amount at compound interest would have been 
between one thousand five hundred dollars and 
two thousand dolkurs. ‘The fact that A died be- 
fore paying in a larger amount was a direct loss 
to the company, but this loss was more than off- 
set by the average amount paid in by all men who 
take out a policy in the company at the age of 
twenty-five. A might have invested his money in 
such a way as to return him five tg seven per cent 
but he was willmg to pay $21.35 to an insurance 
company for assuring the risk on his life. 

Similar conditions may be discussed for the en- 
dowment and the limited life policies. © The lim- 
ited payment life costs more than the straight life 
and the endowment policy costs more than the 
limited payment life for the same period. The 
reason for these facts should be made clear to the 
pupils. 


the premium is $28.98 per thousand. 


The oer in insurance involve,no mathe. 
matical difficulties and if the pupil understands 
the foregoing facts he should have no difficulty jy 
solving the problems. Whenever it is possihle the 
problems should be based upon local conditions 
and the rates in actual operation should be used, 
The following will give a general idea of the 
types of problems to be used. 

1. A schoolhouse is insured at 1% and the 
premium is $64. ‘The face of the policy is five. 
cighths of the value of the building. What is 
the value ? 

2. A farmer insured his growing crop of wheat 
for $900 at 344%. What was the premium? 

3. A building was insured for $3000 in one 
company at 14%, and fur $2000 in another 
company at 2%. What was the total premium? 

4. A building worth $6000 is insured for five. 
cighths of its value at 2%. In case of total loss 
by fire, how much would the owner lose including 
the premium ? 

5. If a man takes out a $5000 twenty-pay- 
ment policy, at $17.39 per thousand, how much 
will he have paid when the policy matures? 

6. A man takes out a $3000 policy, paying 
$26.40 a thousand. He dies after making four 
payments. How much does his estate receive in 
excess of what he paid to the company ? 

7. At the age of twenty-one the annual pre- 
mium on an ordinary life policy is $19.12 per 
thousand; ona twenty pay.nent limited life policy 
Compre 
the amounts paid in on a $5000 policy of exch 
kind, if the policy has been in force eighteen, 
years. 





Thoroughness in Teaching 

Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. We should have just as much order and 
thoroughness in arranging a lesson in the Primer 
as one in Quadratics. We should give just as 
much of ourselves into the simple, practical 
things of our work as we do to the complex, 
theoretical ones. As successful teachers we must 
throw wide open the windows of our souls, come 
in close touch with every part of our work, give 
and receive, take in and send out. We must feel 
and live that which we teach. 

Thoroughness in teaching is dependent upon 
many things. ‘Lhe school directors must supply 
full equipment, the parent must make a complete 
surrender of the child to the school, the pupil 
must come to school not in part but as a whole, 
and the teacher must be wholly prepared for bis 


‘work. If all work in harmony and systematically, 


symmetrical development will be the result. 

To educate a boy thoroughly is to develop him 
physically, morally, mentally, —spiritually— 
wholly. Not one of these faculties should be de- 
veloped and leave the others neglected, but there 
must bea symmetrical development of the whole 
Often we see young men returning from college 
hearing certificates telling of excellence in literary 
attainments, when in reality, they are greatly 
deficient in moral or physical training. Give us 
a young man somewhat deficient in_ literary 
knowledge rather than a moral or physical wreck. 
I had rather have a boy to learn, to fecl and to 
practice that there is such a thing as just authority 
and that obedience to it is manly than to have 
him promoted annually to a higher grade. Away 
with the idea that intellectual development cor 
stitutes an education. There must be harmoniols 
blending of all the parts every year, every mont 
and every day. It is not our purpose to cral 
the mind with facts and rules, but to foster inthe 
active mind of our pupils living rinciples thi 
will-forever grow. It is not our plan to give # 
attention to the intellect and leave the ot 
faculties bare, but in giving symmetrical develop 
ment we are aiding our pupils to become just § 
characters as the God of Nature designed 
Sclected. 
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everything mortifying to the flesh and har- 

rowing to the soul; to little girls it may 
call up images of greasy skillets, of dinner mis- 
haps to best frocks; and to mere man, falling 
stove-pipes, meals eaten from mantels, and vex- 
ation of spirit for a full week, An intelligent 
understanding of cleansing methods should sub- 
stitute a saner conception of them for the more 
or less hysterical pictures of flying suds, clouds 
of dust; and howling cherubs. Of course the 
-boy’s dislike is really caused by knowing too well 
the discomfort of a scrubbing at the hands of 
some older person, and the amount of time taken 
from the more important pursuits of marbles and 
ball to remove the signs of contact with Mother 
Earth. Likewise, our girls do not always deserve 
censure for a dread of dishwater used with so 
little intelligence as to leave an oleaginous film 
on everything that goes back on the shelves. — In- 
sight lends interest to the action of the very fa- 
miliar soup no Jess than to that of proprietary 
cleaners warranted to do the impossible. 

Many simple experiments in the chemistry of 

cleaning can be tried at home by the children, 
Much information on processes which cannot con- 
veniently be tried at the time can be given by the 
mothers, who will probably find this topic at 
least as interesting as the ‘‘examples”? with which 
the children so often need assistance. 
The most commonly used cleanser is water. In 
most cases it acts by dissolving the substance to 
be removed from hands, dishes, or clothing. In 
afew cases it simply holds the dirt in suspension. 
Have on hand either test tubes, olive bottles, or 
ordinary tumblers. ‘Try to dissolve in cold water 
a number of common substances as salt, sugar, 
starch, butter, tar, sulphur, rubber, gum = cam- 
phor, paraffine from old candles, soft grease; and 
several kinds of soil, as clay and sand. Keepa 
record of which ones dissolve in the cold) water. 
In the case of one or two substances dissolving 
teadily, as salt or sugar, find how many even tea- 
spoonfuls will be dissolved in a given amount as 
one-half glass of water. How many teaspoon- 
fuls of water were used? Consequently, what 
proportion of the solution is water, and what 
proportion is dissolved solid? Ina test tube or 
tincup put water and salt, shaking well. Add 
salt until there is a little that will not dissolve 
left in the bottom. Then heat the solution. 
What becomes of the salt? Can still more salt 
be added and dissolved? ‘Try the same with 
sugar or have the children try it at home. Most 
substances dissolve more readily in hot water than 
in cold, 

Heat the tubes containing the water and butter, 
Water and paraftine. Although these greases are 
not dissolved, they are melted. ‘Try to wash a 
gteasy plate in cold water, in hot water. In 
washing dishes, why should the cups be washed 
before the plates ? 


(C everything to the ‘ell boy, stands for 


Have the children ee at home and bring ~ 


to school pieces of old cloth spotted with various 
substances as milk, cocoa, coffee, ink, gravy, 
candle grease, ordinary dirt, sugar solution, 
molasses, Pin these to the railing above the 
blickboard or to the burlap covered mounting- 
td, After strips are torn from the pieces and 
tested, pin slips of paper to them giving a record 
of what was done and place the strips. beside the 
ginal piece. 
Tear off strips and soak in cold water, then in 
ot water. Some spots which remain after the 
aking in water can be removed by rubbing, 
Which loosens the dirt:so that it can be dissolved 
i carried away by the water more easily. Good 
i, ashioned “elbow grease”” will often take the 
Pace of elaborate cleansers on surfaces and ma 
“als which will ‘not: be injured by rubbing, 
lousekeepers sometimes pul sand or pebbles in 
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the water in bottles which they wish to clean. 
The mere friction of the sand against the glass 
will remove many substances. Several commonly 
sold cleansers are entirely free from chemicals 
and depend for their action on friction with some 
gritty substance. 

Tear a second strip from the spotted cloths and 
wash in water to which a little ammonia has been 
added, Use washing soda and water on other 
strips. These alkalis take out many spots, espe- 
cially those made by grease. If the cloth is deli- 
cately colored, the color is apt to disappear with 
the spot, showing one objection to the use of 
strong alkalis. ‘Lhe children will also learn at 
home that these substances rot cloth, unless used 
in very weak solutions. This cannot easily be 
proved unless the work is carried on for several 
successive years and the cloth saved, Thoroughly 
wash part of a dirty varnished board with strong 
ammonia and water, about one teaspoonful to a 
cup of water. Wash another part of the board 
with wenk ammonia and water, about one tea- 
spoonful to two quarts of water. After the board 
has dried, have a pupil draw his finger across it 
and notice the condition of the end washed with 
strong ammonia. Part of the varnish has been 
dissolved and a fine powder left after the evapora- 
tion of the liquid. Notice the effect of the strong 
ammonia on the hands, another reason why too 
strong alkalis should not be used. 

‘Try dissolving ia strong washing soda and in 
ammonia bits of the same substances previously 
tried with water. Have the children at home 
wash a very greasy frying pan with plain hot 
water, with hot water and soap, with hot water 
and washing soda, Which 1s most effective? 
Bring this up later when soap is studied and ex- 
plain the action then that the alkali combines 
with the groase to form soap, thus removing the 
grease and clednsing the pan at the same time. 

The alkali which our grandmothers could ob- 
tain most easily was made from wood ashes.  ‘T'o 
make large quantities, the ashes were packed 
down iia barrel having holes in the bottom and 
water was gradually allowed to seep through 
them onto a drip-board and thence into a pot. 
This water was called “ pot-ash?’? water, or iye, 
and the alkali when boiled down became known 
as ““potash.’? Make some potash water by allow- 
ing wood ashes and water to stand in a jar a 
couple of days and then straining through cloth, 
Test the liquid with litmus paper. Try to neutra- 
lize it with vinegar as described in the last article. 

One of the most important chemical constit- 
uents of plants is potash. When the wood or 
other dried plant material is burned, this potash 
remains as part of the ashes. Wood ashes are a 
valuable fertilizer for plants. Coal ashes are 
not used in this way as they do not contain 
potash, the soluble material having long since 
been washed away from the coal. Clean a greasy 
pan with wood ashes and water instead of salsoda 
and water. This method is often used where the 
soun is not available. Floors can be cleaned by 
sprinkling them with wood ashes and then serub- 
bing. ‘The lye is formed as the water and ashes 
mingle. 

Wood ashes have also been extensively used 
in the making of soap at home. Housekeepers 
saved their grease, packing it in crocks which 
were kept in a cool place. During the first warm 
days im spring, before the grease began to spoil, 
it was boiled for a long time with potash water. 
The resulting mixture was “*soft soap.”” Enough 
lye was added to the grease to change all of it to 
soap. This soap consequently contained consid- 
crable extra alkali or “free alkali,’ which, when 
the soap was used, combined with the thin layer 
of oil deposited on the skin by the fat glands 
and changed it to soap. The loss of this oil 
made the skin dry and sore. All soaps which are 
“hard on the hands’? contain much free alkali or 
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injurious impurities. Good toilet soap does not 
contain enough free alkali to affect appreciably 
litmus paper dipped into soapy water. If the 
litmus paper is laid on the moistened soap, it 
will, however, usually turn blue. 

Soap is not soluble in salt water. Make a 
strong brine and try to make a lather of it with 
soup. Make a strong soapy solution and then 
add salt. How should this fact be used when 
washing dishes ? 

Hard soap is a combination of soda, instead of 
the potash in soft soap, and either vegetable or 
aniaml fats. After the materials” have been 
boiled together, common salt is added. This 
causes the soap to separate from the other ma- 
terials present, as water, soda, and glycerine. 
After more boiling, cooling and pressing, cakes 
of hard soap are produced, 

If in a region where the water is“ hard,’’ make 
a lather with a small piece of soap and a pint of 
ordinary water. Collect rain water he using 
the same quantities of soap and water, again 
make a lather. In whieh case is the best lather 
obtained? Hard water contains small quantities 
of chemicals, usually a form of lime, and these 
must combine with the soap before any of it dis- 
solves in water and makes a lather. The com- 
bined lime and soup, being insoluble form the 
scum noticed. 

Wash strips of the spotted cloth with strong 
laundry soap and others with toilet soap. The 
laundry soap will probably do the cleaning but 
is more apt to fade and rot the goods, and is 
harder on the hands, 

Occasionally there is found about the house 
some substance to be removed which does not seem 
te@ be affected by either water or alkali. The de- 
posit on the inside of bottles which have con- 
tained lime water is one of these. Test the lime 
water with litmus paper. Is it acid or alkaline ? 
Since acids and alkalis combine, suggest some- 
thing to remove the deposit. What common acids 
are found about the house. Acid fruits and po- 
tatoes often leave black stains on the knives with 
which they are peeled. ‘These can be removed by 
wood ashes and water, or soda and water. Either 
lemon juice or tomato juice will remove many 
stains from the hands. Certain stronger acids 
are occasionally used on objects about the house. 
Oxalic acid cleans straw hats nicely but after the 
cleaning they are apt to turn yellow, 

Very often clothing and linen need to be 
bleached or whitened. The simplest method of 
doing this is to place the dampened materials in 
the sun. This takes time and patience and is 
impossible in places where there are no grassy 
areas, Consequently many other methods of ac- 
complishing the same result have come into vogue. 
Ov» wash day the clothes are put through a final 
*bluing water’? which counteracts the yellowish 
tinge. Chloride of lime is the chemical most 
frequently used for bleaching. Often it is used 
in the form of ‘‘Javelle water,’’ a combination 
of four pounds of salsoda, one pound of chloride 
of lime and one gallon of water. A dress which 
has partially faded may be made entirely white 
by boiling it in Javelle water. 

Most bleaching agents depend on chlorine for 
their action. This is a poisonous gas which de- 
stroys most colors. Since it would be inconven- 
ient and dangerous to use chlorine in its gaesous 
form, it is generally used in the form of chloride 
of lime. Acid combines with the lime, causing 
the chlorine to be liberated. If cloth is soaked 
in a very weak solution of chloride of lime and 
then in a weak acid, the chlorine gas will be re- 
leased in the fibers of the cloth. 

Put one teaspoonful of choride of lime in a 
quarter of a glass of water. In another quarter 
glass of water, put one teaspoonful of sulphuric 
acid or, if Uhis cannot be obtained, full strength 


(Continued on pauge 1s) 
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Methods of Moral Instruction 


KEK HEAR much discussion about how 

WV morals shall be taught in our schools. 

Some schvols feel the matter cannot be 
solved, until a definite time is set aside each day, 
when the teacher may purposefully instruct the 
child upon moral topics. ‘This is sometimes done 
by example, by biography and bringing to the 
child’s mind his own acts of conduct. ‘To say 
that this method is wholly wrong would be to 
judge of it without sufficient data. If we could 
be positive that such moral instruction always 
resulted in action, then the method would be effi- 
cient. The one way (if such a way were possi- 
ble) in which this method might be tested, would 
he to hold its results in comparison with the re- 
sults of another method. Suppose the same test 
in the way of an act involving moral standards 
could be exccuted with children who had the dif- 
ferent methods of instruction. Such a test might 
he possible. But the question immediately arises, 
Could such a test be made adequate to prove the 
efficiency of either method ? 

Whether or not we believe that the best way of 
teaching morals is by isolation and separation, we 
must admit that in some place in the curriculum 
the child should be taught Its reletion to humian- 
ity. He is to live ina world with other human 
beings, and he must be taught the means of mak- 
ing himself an efficient member of the group. 

An attitude of membership can be partially 
obtained iu the lower grades by a study of the 
industries that lend themselves to the child’s com- 
fort. He has a home, in which many people haa 
a part. The masons, the carpenters, the lathers, 
plasterers, roofers, painters, the plumber, the 
electrician,—all of these helped to make the 
child’s home a comfortable place in which to 
live. Inside the house he finds another group of 
tradesmen who assisted,—the decorator, the cab® 
net maker, the weaver, the rug maker. All these 
gave of their time and strength. His food re- 
quired the thought and effort of many people,— 
the farmer, the grocer, the butcher, the dairyman, 
the fruit grower, the peasant in some far away 
country perhaps made possible the breakfast that 
the child had before coming to school. Ranch- 
men and farmers, weavers and dyers all labored 
that he might have clothing. Without the vast 
army of workers about him the child would be 
very helpless. 

The smallest child sees his relation to the out- 
side world in such a study. No one group of 
humanity could live without another; for each 
brings to the other some necessity that makes liv- 
ing less a hardship. Then the child sees that he 
too, must fit into the scheme of benefiting hu- 
manity or he can have no place in the great world 
about him. 

We have made much of the child’s love for 
possession. Possibly too much, But we have 
failed to use to the utmost the child's desire to 
find himself in a group. Watch a group of chil- 
dren who are playing a game in which partners 
must be chosen. Watch the look of anxiety, 
self-consciousness and uncertainty on the face of 
the child who fears he is not to be chosen. His 
greatest desire is to be a member of that oP: 
and his greatest embarrassment comes when he 
finds himself outside and not a part. We have 
often failed in taking advantage of this and have 
made the child a selfish creature. Humanity 
must serve him, even though he gives nothing in 
return. : 

A group of children were allowed to leave the 
lunch table when they had finished eating. There 
was a short time between this leaving and the bell 
for the first afternoon recitation. It was thought 
much better to give this time to play, rather than 
sitting idly at the table wishing that they might 
leave. But in the eagerness of play they forgot 
the bell. The first five minutes of the recitation 
were lost every day in waiting for the class to 
assemble. The privilege of a play period had to 
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he deprived them. The teacher discussed the 
matter with the boys and girls and they reached 
the conclusion that this was the best thing to do, 
—all save one boy, a jolly, rosy cheeked boy, 
who sugested that if a teacher could come, to 
their room and read to them for fifteen minutes 
before the opening of school, the problem of 
tardiness would be solved. They would not go 
out to play, but would come straight from the 
lunch room to the recitation room. 

The point may seem a very small one, yet that 
boy had thought of none save himself. He was 
trying to solve the problem of tardiness in a way 
that would cause the least effort on his part. 
Was he old cnough to realize the difference be- 
tween solving the problem in this way, or in 
thinking of it in its relation to the inconvenience 
of others? When one takes into consideration 
the fact that these teachers had no period of  re- 
laxation al the noon hour, the matter assumes more 
significance. ‘These teachers rush from a recita- 
tion or consultation period, serve a grade table at 
luncheon and then hurry back to recitation, fre- 
quently the serving taking so much time that 
their time for cating has gone. ‘The boy had not 
though that there were obstacles in the way of his 
scheme. Now the question, “Should such a topic 
he set aside, and then discussed at the time set 
aside on the program for the teaching of morals, 
or why not dispose of it in its own place, where it 
would have far more significance ?”’ The teacher 
took a few minutes from her recitation and im- 
mediately showed the boy why his scheme for 
abolishing tardiness was selfish, The scene im- 
pressed itself upon a bystander, and how much 
more it must have impressed itself upon the boy 
who was definitely connected with it! 

During a geography class, one child said, “*I 
don’t want to study about Russia. I have such 
contempt for the Russians that I don’t want to 
hear anything about them or their country.” 
Where had he acquired this attitude? Surely not 
in the geography class. Suppose the teacher had 
said, “"We haven't time to discuss such things 
now. We must go on with our geography and 
take up that matter later on.”? How much better 
the method that she did employ! She left the 
topic under discussion and showed the class the 
hardships brought on by climate, soil conditions 
and, last but not least, government, that the Rus- 
sian peasant has to strive against in his struggle 
for existence. An attempt was made to show the 
child that, given the same environment, with the 
same opportunities and possibilities, he would 
lead a life similar to that of the Russian peasant. 
The child must feel a sympathy with any people, 
if he sees the handicaps under which they 
struggle. 

Morality is a correct attitude toward life, a 
sympathy for all people, and the desire to give 
as much as one receives in the so-called give-and- 
take of life. Acquiring knowledge is the smallest 
part that a child should receive from his school 
life. The ability to take his place in a group 
and not only sustain his position but better the 
group, is one of the greatest things that a child 
should acquire during his schooling. Not in a 
few weeks, but here and there, under every condi- 
tion and circumstance, let that child see his act in 
its relation to the whole group. So-called train- 
ing in morals is very often farthest from giving 
the child a practical moral standard upon which 
to build, Ped from which to judge of his acts now 
and in later life. Moral training with a placard 
placed above it in order to be identified, is very 
often the least moral of all the subjects in the 
curriculum. 

The teacher, no matter what else may be said, 
impresses her personality upon the children whom 
she daily directs. This is not always within her 
power to control. ‘The teacher is lacking in 
power and ability and influence who is not ac- 
ceptedas a criterion of thought and action by her 


children. So true is this that it frequently goes 
farther and is carried into the home. Imagine a 
child of six going home to his mother and tellin 
her that he didn’t love her as much as his teacher, 
because he had never seen his teacher with a 
soiled dress or making an untidy appearance, 
such as always greeted him when he returned 
from school to his mother. 

Children must have ideals. They are hero 
worshippers and their ideals are found in the 
people with whom they come in contact. And 
why should they not seek this ideal in the teacher 
who controls them for five hoursa day? And 


especially. since those five hours represent. the ’ 


greatest activity of the child’s daily life, 
Granted, then, that the child does seek an ideal, 
and that it is often found in the teacher, chang. 
ing almost always with each year, as the child 
advances from grade to grade. How essential it 
is, then, that the teacher prove a worthy ideal to 
the child. Suppose she has no other interests 
save her five hours of work in a certain grade 
each day. Does the fact that she shuts herself 
out from all else mean that she will necessarily 
be a better teacher of that certain grade? In 
narrowing her own life, by an exclusion of 
worthy things, the child's life that she holds in 
her training, must be as dwarfed as her own, 

‘The teacher’s ethical viewpoint of life shows 
itself in every half-hour lesson with the ¢lass, 
If she isa “*leaner,’’ one who quite willingly takes 
the methods of another, and even neglects to 
adapt them, she must necessarily make **leaners” 
of her children. And “‘leaners’’ become so bit 
and crooked with standing that by and by a 
crutch is required. The teacher who adunits tiiat 
these are children to be rounded into the best 
possible womanhood and manhood ignores the 
fact that these children must be taught by the 
same process as all the children all over the world 
and realizes that hers is a task worthy of her. 
She is the teacher who will make children inde- 
pendent. If she deals with them as creatures 
latent with initiative power, that power must of 
necessity show itself. Possibly at first, the stamp 
ot the teacher’s personality may be upon it, but 
if she is wise, by and by the child’s personality 
asserts itself. Then comes the time when the 
teacher should be most skilful. Here is the 
power of initiative. What to do with it! Leave 
the child to himself to blunder and possibly at 
last stumble on the right process by the trial and 
success method! At times it may be the very 
thing that the child needs. On the other hand, 
count the time that the child has been allowed 
to consume in working out his own salvation, as 
it were, and the salvation sometimes resulting in 
failure. How much better it might have been to 
have guided or directed the child’s power of in- 
itiive at to a successful attempt. 

I do not mean to say that failure should always 
be prevented. Frequently a child learns the riglt 
method through failure, as he could not acquit 
it through an attempt that resulted in success. 

The teacher’s attitude reflects in her work. 
broad sympathy with the world is most surely 1 
flected in every day of teaching. We are making 
such demands upon teachers at present in the way 
of preparation that I fear there may be a te 
dency to lose sight of the fact that this prepat 
tion is as nothing if the teacher has not the att- 
tude or the desire of making men and women ? 
her children. Far.above mathematics, far above 
reading and writing I would place this, This 
the day when the results of teaching are meast 
in a very quantitative way. But there are som 
things that a teacher puts into her work, 4 
weaves into the lives of the boys and girls thatcal: 
not be measured—unless a graphic or quantitat!® 
presentation can depict the growth of characte! 

Preparation is essential, but side by side, 
should place with it an ethical viewpoint of life, 
that gives one a sympathy-with the whole worl 
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ARBOR DAY 

Arbor Day is different from any of our other holi- 
days, in that it is looking toward the future, while all 
of the other holidays are tocommemorate something 
that is past. We celebrate the birthdays of our great 
men, both statesmen and writers; we celebrate the 
anniversaries of great deeds, of the great things that 
have been accomplished. But Arbor Day is our one 
day that is all for the future, 


What do we plant when we plant a tree? 
We plant the ship that will cross the sea ; 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 
We plant the plank to withstand the gales; 
The keel, the keelson, the beam and knee ; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 
What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the hduse for you and me ; 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors ; 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors ; 
The beams and siding, all parts that be ; 
We plant the house when we plant the trec. 

What do we plant when we 
plant a tree? 

A thousand things 
daily see; 

We plant the spire that out- 
towers the crag ; 

We plant the staff for 
country’s flag ; 

We plant the shade from the 
hot sun free ; 

We plant all these when we 
plant the tree. 


that we 


our 


Although Arbor Day is one 
of our newest holidays, 
long, long ago there were othi- 
er nations that had similar 
holidays. It is said that the 
old Mexican Indians planted 
trees on certain days of the 
year naming them after their 
children ; also that the Aztecs 
had a tree-planting day. 

In certain rural parts of 
Germany it has long been the 
custom for each member of 
each family to plant a tree 
at Whitsuntide, forty days af- 
ter Easter, and we have all 
heard of the wonderful Black 


Forest of Germany, where, 
every time there is a tree cut down there is another 
planted to take its place. 

In this country we are indebted to Hon. J. Sterling 


Morton, of Nebraska, for the institution of Arbor Day. 

He was a pioneer of the plains and felt the value of 

trees, Arbor Day was first established in 1878, and 

Nebraska is known as, ‘‘The Tree Planters’ State.’’ 

a I think every state in the Union celebrates Arbor 
ay 


THE TWIG THAT BECAME A TREE 


: The tree of which I am abont to tell you was once 
4 little twig. There were many others like it, and 


the farmer came to look at them every day, to see if 


they were all doing well. 

By and by he began to take away the older and 
stronger twigs, and one day he dug up this little tree 
and carried it away to an open field. There its roots 
Were again put into the soft, warm ground, and it held 
Us pretty head upas if looking into the blue sky. 
Just at sunset the farmer's wife came out to look at 


* the new tree, 


on wonder if I shall ever see apples growing on these 
tWigs,”” she said. 

‘The little tree heard it, and softly said: ‘‘ We shall 
Re! Come, gentle rain and warm sun, and let me be 
the first to give a fine, red apple to the farmer’s wife.”’ 
lig sun did come, and the branches grew, and 
pe bri $ dug deep into the soit ground, and at last, 

os right day, the farmer’s wife cried: 

Just see! One of our little trees has some blossoms 
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on it! I believe that, small as it is, it will give me 
an apple this fail.’’ 

But the farmer laughed and said: 
old enough to bear apples yet.’’ 

The little tree said nothing but all to. itself it 
thought: ‘‘The good woman shall have an apple this 
very year.’’ 

And she did. 
the leaves began to fade and grow yellow, two red 


“Oh, it is not 


When the cool days of autumn came, 


apples hung upon the branches of the tree, 
A LEGEND OF TITK PUSSY WILLOW 

One bright day in spring, a little gray kitten ran 
away from her mother. 

She was lost and did not know where to go. 

She ran on and on until she came to a stream. It 
was getting dark and the kitten was hungry and tired. 
So she sat down under a willow and began to cry. 

A fairy loved this willow very much. 
was sorry fer the kitten. She bent over it and said, 
“Po not ery. L[ will keep you safe. 

‘Oh, how soft and warm your fur is!’ 


‘The willow 


When Spring comes home! 


When Spring comes home! 


“*Tam sorry I ran away from lome,’’ said the kitten, 
Then she began to cry again. 


‘*Do not cry any more,’’ said the willow, ~‘'l will 
bend over you and keep you safe all night. I like 
you. Now sleep.”’ 

The willow liked the kitten’s soft fur. ‘‘T wish | 


had fur like that,’’ she said. 
Just then the fairy came. She heard what the wil- 

low said. 

. ‘and I 

You shall have fur 


Good 


“You are a kind willow,’’ said the fairy, 
will give you what 
every spring, and ail people shall love you, 


night, Pussy Willow.’’—Selecled. 


you wish, 


A SPRING SONG 
Old Mother Karth woke up from her sleep, 
And found she was cold and bare ; 
The winter was over, tie spring was near, 
And she had not a dress to wear. 
Alas!’ she sighed, with great disinay, 
‘Oh, where shall I get my clothes? 
There’s not a place to buy a snit, 
And a dressmaker no one knows. 


” 


‘*T'}) make you a dress,’’ said the springing grass, 
Just looking above the ground, 

‘*A dress of vreen, of the loveliest sheen, 
To cover you all around.”’ 

‘*And we,’’ said the dandelions gay, 
“*Will dot it with yellow bright.’’ 

**1’)] make it a fringe,’’ said the for-get-ine-not, 
‘Of blue, very soft and bright."’ 





How passing sweet it is to hnow 


Our spirits like God's violets grow. 


9 


~ 


‘*We’ll embroider the front,’’ said the violets, 
‘*With a lovely purple hue.’’ 
‘*And'we,’’ said the roses, ‘‘ will make you a crown 
Of red, jeweled with the dew."’ 
“‘And we'll be your gems,’’ 
shade, 


said the voice from the 


Where the ladies’ ear-drops live— 
‘Orange is the color for any queen 

And the best we have to give.’’ 
Old Mother Karth was thankful and glad, 

As she put on her dress so gay ; 
And that is the reason, my little ones, 

She is looking so lovely today. 

—/Inonymous, 
THE COMING OF SPRING 

It was far in January, and all day the snow was 
The 
sky looked as if il had been swept, and had become 
The looked as if 
they were quite new, and some of them were amaz- 
invly bright and pure. 


pelting down, but toward evening it grew calm, 


more lofty and transparent, stars 
It froze so hard that the snow 
creaked, and the upper rind of 
snow might well have grown 
hard enough to bear the spar- 
rows in dawn. 
Fhese little birds hopped up 


the morning 


and down where the sweeping 
had heen done; but they found 
very little food, and 
a little cold, 
‘*Peep!’’ said one of them 
to another; ‘they call this the 
new year, and it is worse than 
the last! We might just as 
well have kept the old one, 
I'm dissatisfied, 
right to be so.’’ 
‘*Ves 
about 


were not 


and I’ve a 
; and the 
and fired 
celebrate the new year,’’ said 
a little shivering 
‘fand they threw pots and pans 
against the doors, and 


people ran 
off shots lo 


sparrow ; 


were 
auite boisterous with joy, ie- 
cause the old year was gone. 
I was glad of it too, because | 
hoped we should have warm 


days; but that has come to 
nothing — it freezes much 
harder than before. People 


ata have made a mistake’ in 
reckoning the time!’ 

‘That they have!’’ a third put in, who was old and 
had a white poll; ‘‘they've something they. call the 
calendar—it’s an invention of their own—and every- 
thing is to be arranged according to that; but it won't 
do. When Spring comes, the year begins, and I reckon 
according to that.’’ 

‘But when will Spring come?'’ the others inquired. 

“It will come when the stork comes back. But his 
movements are very uncertain, and here in towns no 
one knows anything about it; in the country they are 
better informed, Shall we tly out there and wait? 
There at any rate we shall be nearer to Spring.”’ 

And away they flew. 

Out in the country it was hard winter, the snow 
creaked, and the sparrows hopped about in the ruts, 
and shivered, ‘‘Peep! when will Spring come? It is 
very long in coming !’’ 

‘*Very long,’’ sounded from the snow-covered hill, 
far over the field. 
heard ; or perhaps the words were spoken by yonder 
wonderful old man, who sat in the wind and weather 


It might be the echo which was 


high on a heap of snow, 
‘*Who is that old man yonder?’’ asked the sparrows. 
‘*T know who he is,’’? quoth an old raven, who sat 
on the fence rail. ‘‘It is winter, the old man of last 
year. He is not dead as the calendar says, but is 
guardian to little Prince Spring, who is tocome, Yes, 
Winter bears sway here. Ugh! the cold makes you 
shiver, does it not, you little ones?”’ 
(Continued on page 15) 
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The Exceptional Child and What We are Doing for Him 


now in the public schools of the United 
States approximately 20,000,000 pupils. 

If these were all normal children, sound in body, 
mind and morals, how very much simpler would 
be the problem of educating them. Even then, 
the problem would be difficult enough, for we 
should still have the great diversity of mental 
gifts calling for different sorts of treatment. 
When we add to fhis problem, the many children 
whoare subnormal in health, mind or morals, to- 
gether with those above the normal, our problem 
seems, at first thought, well-nigh beyond solution. 
We are not willing, however, to admit that 
any problem is beyond solution, if we work at it 
long enough and hard enough and put into the 
work sufficient intelligence. ‘The giants of finance 


C| vow int ENT reports tell us that there are 


have solved problems as hard in the economic _ 


field. Shall we admit that those engaged in edu- 
cational fields are less capable or less devoted to 
their work ? 

Much has already been done, for the problem 
is being intelligently read, and intelligent read- 
ing is certainly the first step in the solution of 
any problem. 

Let us first take an inventory of our children 
and see what we have that is exceptional. Next 
let us note what is being done elsewhere for ex- 
ceptional children, After that we shall better 
discover the problems of our own school and 
shall, I believe, set to work more intelligently 
to solve them. 

Many a teacher has exhausted herself, and her 
pupil as well, in trying to compel a child to do 
certain work that the child might have done with 
ease had his physical condition been normal, 
Would it not be economy of time and nerves both 
of pupil and teacher to bring the physically ex- 
ceptional child to a normal condition and then 
teach him? Here are some facts taken from Bul- 
letin No. 24, 1912, published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. I use them to show how 
few of our school children are sound physically 
and how enormous is the waste in trying to teach 
them. Because this waste is in the educational 
field, shall it go on? If it were a business waste, 
men would work daysand think nights, till the 
leakage was stopped. Here is the data showing 
the leakage because of the physical condition of 
our school children: 

One million of our 20,000,000 school children 
have now or have had tubercular diseases. A 
million have defective hearing. Five million or 
twenty-five per cent have defective eyes. ‘T'wenty- 
five per cent are suffering from malnutrition. 
Six million or thirty per cent have adenoids, en- 
larged throat glands or enlarged tonsils. Ten 
million or fifty per cent have detective teeth, 
“which are potentially if not actually, detri- 
mental to health.”? “‘About 15,000,000, or 
seventy-five per cent of the school children in this 
country, need attention today for physical de- 
fects which are partially or completely remedi- 
able.’? This last is the statement of Professor 
Thomas D. Wood, M. D., Professor of Physical 
Education, Columbia University. 

The government is spending millions to find 
out and teach farmers and stock raisers how to 
have the healthiest possible corn and wheat and 
piss and cattle. Is it not time that the teacher 

x educated on how to have the healthiest pas- 
sible school children? Is it not time that parents 
study how to produce and rear physically sound 
children? 

Let us note some of the things that schools are 
now doing along the line mentioned above. 
About one hundred cities in our country have 
some sort of medical inspection and health care 
of school children. Much of this however is only 
spasmodic. A physician, hired by the school 
board, gives all the children a superficial exam- 
ination, states that certain ones are defective in 
sight, hearing, throat or nose. The child’s name 


sy Carrie P. Herndon 


is filled into a printed blank and sent to the 
parent, who is often too ignorant or too careless 
to take any notice of his child’s physical condition. 

Wiesbaden’s system of medical care of children 
is perhaps the best yet developed. Here the work 
was not imposed from above but grew out of 
the needs which the people of the community felt 
keenly. ‘Phe medical inspectors were not prac- 
ticing physicians paid a lump sum for the job 
and bent on accomplishing it in the shortest pos- 
sible time. They were physicians, and at the 
same time educators bent on solving the educa- 
tional problems of the elild. ‘The examinations 
are thorough and at short intervals. | Parents, 
teachers and physicians join hands in the great 
work, Many of the plans for the promotion of 
the health of school children in our own country 
trace their origin to the Wiesbaden system, School 
baths, free lunch for under-fed children, free 
medical dispeasaries for the treatment of child 
ailments, outdoor schools for sickly children, — 
all these and many other splendid things des- 
tined to give us physically sounder children we 
may trace to this one city. 

We justify our enormous expenditure of money 
in the public schools on the ground of producing 
good citizens. Last fall, during the medical con- 
vention in Chicago, a very eminent physician 
said to adenoids could be traced the criminal 
tendencies of many of our school children. If 
this is so, removing the adenoids may do more to 
make good citizens than teaching the story of 
Lincoln or Washington. If seventy-five per cent 
of our school children are working under a physi- 
cal handicap which can be removed (and such is 
the statement of the government bulletin I have 
mentioned), is it not time that we add another 
special teacher to our list? Is not a teacher of 
health quite as necessary as a teacher of music or 
drawing or physical culture ? 

A very large per cent of the over aged children 
in our schools are retarded because they have lost 
a grade on account of sickness. — By far the larger 
per cent of our dull children have serious plhiysi- 
cal defects, I believe the first step toward help- 
ing the exceptional child should be to make him 
sound, physically. ‘Teachers and principals real- 
ize the need, but for lack of education and time 
do little along this line. 

My solution of this problem would be to have 
a trained nurse, with medical skill enough to treat 
simple ills, employed by the board to devote all 
her time to teaching the patrons and children of 
the school how to live so as to assure to the chil- 
dren sound physical equipment for their school 
work. Suchanurse must have the great problem 
of education for her solution. She must sympa- 
thize deeply with the poor and ignorant parent 
and must live in the homes of the people as a 
friend and adviser, She must go into the school- 
rooms and make a close study of the child as he 
sits at work. She must watch him on the school- 
grounds at play. She must talk to teacher and 
parent and develop clear understanding and ap- 
preciation of the child’s physical handicap. 

Then parent, teacher and nurse must combine 
to put the child and keep the child on a sound 
physical basis. ‘This ideal nurse must be able to 
teach the boys and girls how to live right. Many 
boys and girls are dull and have ill-health be- 
cause of evil practices. ‘The enormity of their 
acts they have never dreamed of. My ideal 
nurse must look on all parts of the body as beau- 
tiful and sacred, the gift of God destined for cer- 
tain uses, and sure to wreck and mar the life if 
put to other uses. In short she must love hu- 


manity and have the personal refinement that 
will enable her to teach children all they should 
know, in order to make the body the best pos- 
sible servant of the mind. 

The average teacher of physical culture in the 
elementary school and high school puts all the 
children through the same drill regardless of the 


fact that their needs are entirely different. My 
ideal trained-nurse-teacher-of-right-living — wij] 
examine each child and give him a physical exer. 
cise suited to his physical need. She will edu. 
cate parents of sufficient means till they have 
physicians and dentists give their children the 
medical assistance they need. She will be able 
to induce parents who cannot pay for medical 
treatment to have their children cared for in free 
clinics. 

My ideal nurse must be a many-sided woman, 
She must have medical skill. She must be 
social worker. Then too she must be a teacher, one 
who loves and understands children and devotes 
all her time to the solution of their health prob. 
lems. Tsay “‘she,’’ presuming that the average 
school could afford but one -health teacher, | | 
believe boys should receive their health lessons 
from a clean, strong, healthy man, but if but 
one person could be employed, and if the health 
problem is to be solved in the home largely, then 
the one who can best enter into the mothers’ 
problems should be preferred. 

Mothers’ cooking classes are very popular in 
our town. When mothers learn te cook better, 
the health will be better, ‘The trouble always is 
in our poor districts, that the best and not the 
poorest cooks are those that come to our night 
class in cooking. So it would be if my nurse 
had night health classes.  ‘Vhose who already 
live most sanely would come. She could, how. 
ever, give these much valuable advice on proper 
food for children, proper clothing, properly ven. 
tilated sleeping apartments, proper care of the 
teeth, skin, hair, etc. Kor those who would not 
come to such classes, she must have classes in the 
necdy home with the mother and must mect her, 
not as one in authority, but as a warm personal 
friend bent on helping solve the problem of a 
well family. 

Such a teacher would be entirely superfluous 
in a well-to-do and very intelligent community. 
Such communities are the exception, however, not 
the rule. If the government finds that seventy. 
five per cent of ovr school children are laboring 
under physical handicaps that can be removed, 
the community that does not need my health 
teacher is the exception not the rule. The es- 
ceptional child from the standpoint of health in 
our public schools is the twenty-five per cent who 
are free from a physical handicap that can be 
removed, For them we need no special treat- 
ment except one of education for themselves and 
parents that they may keep well. I need not add 
that to do nothing for the seventy-five per cent 
means a tremendous waste in our teaching. 

The morally exceptional child also needs more 
attention than he 1s receiving. Seventeen pet 
cent of the city school systems of our country 
make provision for morally exceptional children. 
Most of these are in special schools where not for 
five, but for twenty-four hours a day the child 3s 
under supervision. Most of these children need 
the wise, personal supervision they receive for 
the entire day. A few might have been handled 
in the public schools, had they met a boy expert 
in the person of the teacher. Failing to do %. 
they are best off where they are. With this clas 
who are under close supervision for the entire 
day should be those children (few in number bt 
very dangerous in character), who are morall! 
insane. In my childhood I sat in school neaté 
hoy whose mind ran constantly on sex. relatiots 
He was morally insane, as his entire later ltl 
proved. The injury he did to pure-minded chil- 
dren in that school will never be known. In 
own school at present is a little girl of the sai 
type. ‘These morally insane children are sub 
jects for treatment of specialists in special 1" 
tutions; they ought not to be allowed to mingle 
with pure-minded children. 

In my next article I shall discuss the mentalli 
exceptional child and what is being done for his 
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ENGLAND RICHARD, THE LION. 
HEARTED IN THE THIRD CRUSADE 
Introduction. Merely to bring Richard, the 

Lion-Hearted, our next subject of study, into the 
right perspective, mention that he was a descend- 
ant of the Norman rulers, his father being Henry 
[I who reigned about 1154 to 1189 A. D. Duw- 
ing his reign the third of a series of great re- 
ligious wars, called Crusades, broke out. 

Crusades. Before taking up the story of 
Richard, the hero of the Third Crusade, it will 
be necessary to give a general idea of the Cru- 
sades as 2 Movement. 

Syria. Locate it upon the map as the scene 
of the conflicts. Indicate Jerusalem. Tell of 
the pilgrimages made by pilgrims for many years 
to Jerusalem. Explain the mode of travel, the 
dress, of a pilgrim. 

Saracens. Recall the founding of the Moham- 
medan faith; its spread under the successors of 
Mohammed. Tell how they took Jerusalem. 
Explain how, after years of conquest, the Sara- 
cens (Arabs) grew tired of fighting and devoted 
themselves to peaceful pursuits, permitting the 
pilgrims to visit Jerusalem undisturbed. 

Turks. In the eleventh century Turks (Mon- 
golian) cruel, fierce, fanatic, conquered the Sara- 
cens and took Jerusalem. They adopted the 
Mohammedan faith and began a series of ter- 
tible persecutions of the Christian pilgrims visit- 
ing Jerusalem. They took the chief Christian 
church, **The Church of the Holy Sepulchre.”’ 
Explain why so called. 

Proclaiming of the Crusades. Persecuted _pil- 
grims returned to Europe and told their suffer- 
ings. ‘The pope, incensed at the heathens, called 
a great meeting in France and ordered a war 
against the offenders. ‘hese wars were called 
Crusades, from the Latin word craa—cross. Each 
crusader wore as a badge a red cross on his sur- 
coat. The various rulers of Europe began prep- 
arations for the war. 

Peter the Hermit. Peter is such a picturesque 
figure that the story would be incomplete with- 
out some record of him and his exploits. De- 
scribe his appearance,—small, dwarfish, fiery- 
eyed, unkempt; clad in a rough robe, mounted 
ona mule, riding through the land, telling in 


‘burning eloquence the awful sufferings of the 


Christians in the Holy Land. 

ell of the mob he gathered on his own re- 
sponsibility, the terror it inspired on its march, 
the depredations committed by the members of 
it, the crossing from Constantinople to Asia and 
the speedy slaughter, by the ‘Turks, of such as 
had survived to reach the Asian shores. This 
was not an organized crusade. It was merely a 
mob movement. Show, by means of this story, 
the value of law, order and organization. 

First Crusade. While Peter was marching on 
with his mob, the princes of Europe, authorized 
by the pope, were reparing regular armies for 
the expedition. Talk of these preparations; draw 
from the pupils of what they would consist. 
Name some of the chief’ leaders, —Godfrey of 


- Bouillon, Tancred, Robert of Normandy, son of 


the Conqueror. Picture the march of the army, 
80 different from Peter’s mob. Trace the route 
along the waterway of the Danube to Constanti- 
hople, thence to Asian shores. Io not tell in par- 
ticular of the conflicts before those of the siege of 
erusalem; this scene is the essential one. 
Tell of the joy of the crusaders at the sight of 
the Holy City; the capture of it in 1099, and 
the hoisting of the Christian flag. ‘These points, 
elaborated somewhat, will make a good back- 
ground for the story of the Third Crusade under 
the leadership of Richard, the Lion-Hearted, of 
England. 
P Third Crusade. The Christians held Jerusalem 
ora hundred years. About fifty years after the 
king of the city the Mohammedans endeavored 
retake it, their attacks causing the secund cru- 
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sade, which was a very minor movement. 

In 1187 A. D., however, the Saracens, under 
the leadership of Saladin, took the city again. 
This caused the preaching of the Third Crusade 
in Europe. Explain the difference between the 
cruel Mongolian ‘Turks ‘and the Caucasian Sara- 
cens. Explain the bond of religion that united 
these two parties. 

Prepartions in Europe. The chief leaders were 
Richard of England, Philip of France and Leo- 
pold of Austria, Richard’s father, Henry IL, 
who was still alive when the crusade broke out, 
forbade Richard’s joining it. This led to a seri- 
ous quarrel between the two. The death of 
Henry shortly after left Richard free to follow 
his inclinations. Describe his appearance, his 
bold character, his bravery, his love of adventure. 
Contrast him with his sly, cowardly brother John, 
whose story we shall take up later on. Tell of 
Richard’s compact with Philip and Leopold to 
meet them in the Holy Land. ‘Vell of their de- 
parture before him; of their arrival at Acre and 
their two years’ unsuccessful siege of the city 
while awaiting him to join them. 

Richar@’s Preparations. ‘Yell of his question- 
able methods of obtaining money for the enter- 
prise; the selling of the royal plate, of lands and 
estates, his borrowings, the sale of offices. Make 
a point of this last; show how much trouble is 
caused by dishonor in politics. ‘Tell of his mar- 
riage engagement to the fair Berengaria and of 
the plan to meet her at the island of Cyprus, 
there to be married, with a honeymoon in the 
hostile country of the ‘Turks and Saracens. 
Though a warrior born, Richard was young and 
romantic. 

Lhe Journey to Syria. ‘Yell of the arrange- 
ments for the government of England during his 
absence; of the launching of the ships; his strict 
rules to insure good behavior among the crews; the 
landing at Cyprus; the marriage with Berengaria, 
who had arrived before him; the quarrel with the 
king of Cyprus; the capture of the island. Move 
these points along swiftly, merely for panoramic 
effect. 

Arrival at Acre. ‘Vell of the conditions he 
found at Acre; the capture of the city; the quar- 
rel with Philip and poms the insult to the 
Austrian flag; the arrogant attitude of Richard; 
his great bravery; the fear the Saracens felt of 
him. 

March through Syria. Trace this march on 
the map. Give a good word picture of Saladin, 
the great Saracen chief; compare him with Rich- 
ard; show points of resemblance in their char- 
acters. ‘Tell of the (traditional) contest they had, 
where, as a test of skill, Richard cut the bar of 
iron with a single blow, while Saladin cut the 
down pillow and_ the floating veil, the two feats 
heing equally difficult. Tell of Saladin’s courte- 
sy and kindness to Richard during the latter’s 
illness, supplying him with ice and fruits and 
proclaiming a truce till his recovery. ‘Tell of 
Philip’s jealousy of Richard and the foolish 
quarrel about the king of Jerusalem, Explain 
the murder of Conrad, Philip’s choice for king, 
by the assassins, the band of the “Old Man of 
the Mountains.’ ‘Tell of the accusation against 
Richard—that he had caused the death of Con- 
rad. Tell of Philip’s desertion of the cause; 
the stories he spread on his return to Europe; 
the anger of the Germans against Richard be- 
cause of Conrad’s death (of which he was entirely 
innocent, however). Show how many enemies 
Richard now had in Europe—Germany, Austria 
(because of the insult to the flag at Acre), and 
France, Philip’s realm. 

Tell of the taking of Arsuf and Ascalon. At 
Ascalon Richard made the last breach between 
himself and Leopold, by kicking the duke who 
had refused to assist in the repair of the walls of 
that city, though Richard himself had worked 
like a common workman. ‘Tell of Leopold’s de- 
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sertion of the cause after this offence; his return 
to Austria and his longing for revenge. We 
must make these enmities that Richard aroused 
clear, for they become the cause of his later cap- 
ture and imprisonment. 

News from England. ‘Tell of the letter from 
his mother warning him of his enemies in Europe, 
and of his brother John’s attempt to steal the 
kingdom in his absence. Tell of his determina- 
tion to return home to settle his affairs; his re- 
gret at leaving Jerusalem in the hands of the 
heathens; his truce with Saladin; his picturesque 
farewell to the Holy Land. 

Lhe Journcy Homeward. ‘Tell of placing his 
wife in a ditferent vessel; the storm; the ship- 
wreck; the fate of Berengaria’s vessel; her final 
urival at England; the anxiety of the people 
over Richard’s fate. 

Tell of Richard’s ship driven up the Adriatic ; 
of his sale of the vessel; his plan of marching 
across Europe in the disguise of a pilgrim, Tell 
how the news leaked out, and of his enemies’ de- 
termination to capture him. Tell of his progress 
through Austria; the need of a passport (explain 
passport); the effort to purchase one; the dis- 
covery of his identity; his flight; the march to 
Austria; the betrayal of his whereabouts through 
the page’s gloves; the arrest by Leopold; the im- 
prisonment; the long captivity; the discovery of 
his prison by the minstrel, Blondel; the ransom 
paid by England; his final release and return. 
These points worked out fully make a story as 
adventurous as any boy’s heart yearning for 
** Jesse James’? adventures could crave. 

Later Carcer. Though we are really only con: 
cerned with Richard's connection with the Cru- 
sades, it is advisable to tell the close of his career, 
as the interest of the children demands the con- 
clusion. To do this, tell of his re-coronation in 
London to take off the stain of his captivity; of 
his effort to re-establish order in England, which 
had fallen into a bad condition during his ab- 
sence. ‘Tell of the outlaws in the forests and the 
dangers of travel. If desired, the story of Rich- 
ard’s supposed visit to Robin Hood in Sherwood 
Forest can be interjected here, 

Close up the story of the bold crusader by tell- 
ing of his quarrel with the Lord of the Castle of 
Charles in France, and of his death while besiey- 
ing that castle, 

Other Crusades. Mt is not necessary for an un- 
derstanding of the crusade movement to handle 
any of the other expeditions in detail. ‘The first 
and third sufficiently illustrate the movement. 
From them the cause is made plain and the final 
results shown. Simply state that there were sev- 
eral other crusades, but all failed of their im- 
mediate purpose, the taking of Jerusalem. Call 
attention to the effects of the crusades, dealing 
especially with the renewed interest in eastern 
countries, ‘The impetus given to travel by the 
crusades eventually resulted in’ the discovery of 
America, 

The story of the Children’s Crusade is very 
fascinating and can be at least alluded to. 

In summing up the Crusades, emphasize the 
awakening effect they had upon the thought of 
the European world. 

Reference List — 

English Histories (before named). 

Richard I—A bbot. 

The Crusades—Cox. 

Old English Heroes—Instructor 
Series, No. 116, 

Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers—Farmer. 
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Ere long the most valuable of all arts will be 
the art of deriving a comfortable subsistence 
from the smallest area of soil. No community 
whose every member possesses this art can ever 
be the victim of oppression in any of its forms. 
Such a community will be alike independent of 
crowned kings, money kings, and land kings.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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Department of Public 


UHL this month we conclude the study or 
analysis of the capitals nnd small letters, 
which I hope has been a help to ary readers 


2 
Ss 7 2 4 9 7 
él y / f / 
V7 ee ff Ms { a Oe / 
¢ eg xX A ar ae — 


LU 

Capital. 1. Start on or below the line, 2. 
Indirect oval or left curve. 6. Round turn at 
top. Down stroke nearly straight. 4. Oval, 
resting on the line. 5. Come toa stop and swing 
to right with slight curve as in No, 6,7. Shows 
finish of the letter when oval started in No, 4 is 
continued. (Count 1, 20 5, at rate of 60 a 
minute, ) 


/ 
7 w 
—T en 


Smalll. 1. Right curve. 2. 
down stroke nearly straight. 3. Crossing at 
height of small i. 4. Right curve finish. This 
letter is the main part of all loop letters above 
the line and should be mastered. (Count 1, 2 
and one in groups, at rate of 125 a minute. ) 


() 


y f / on 


Round at top, 


/) 4) 


VS VA 
Opes Oa pi 


Z| ZY ay y “~ ow) 
\J° ( Pati -f7 | (/ 
(/ JGSCVTS 
Capital J. 1. 2. Sameas for capital 13. 


three-fourths of a space 
4. Lett curve. 5. 
(Count 1, 2, 5, at 


Straight slanting line, 
above and one-half below. 
All lines crossing at the line. 
rate of 45 a minute. ) 


ff 


ly Jf. pps 
ae. te 4007 


Small bh. 1, 2. 3. Same as for 4. 4. Blind 
loop as in had or w, a little higher than crossing. 
(Count 1. 5. or 1, 2 in groups, at rate of 90 
a minute. ) 


4 
Lf 


A, 






J YZ 7 ai 


saneeiss curve. 2. Slightly re- 
traced and straight. "3. Round turn on line and 
Jeft curve or “indirect oval. 4. Small oval. 
Finished one-half height of letter. (Count 1, 2, 
5, at rate pia 60 a minute.) 


Capital Pp. 1. 





Another Form of Capital P. Straight slant- 
ing down stroke. 2. Retrace depen height 
of first stroke. 3. Indirect oval 4, One-half 
height of letter. 5, Right curve sometimes used 
in starting. Count the same as in the other 


Hed Ab bte 


Smallh. 1, 2. 3. Sameas in dl, 4 5. Left 


curve and finishe ! same as last part or turn in m. 
(Count 1, 2, 3, or 1, 2 in groups, at rate of 70 
a minute. ) 


_ and slanting. 3. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


by George A. Race, Bay City, Michigan 


PLP (P 
; A oak 4 


Capital Ro, 1.2. 8. 4.) Same 
P, 5. Loop around down stroke. 
curve, Rause ponas it touches line. 


wie” ke - A 


as In capital 
6. Compound 


Keep Jet- 


ter narrow. (Count 1, 2, 5, 4, at rate of 45 a 
minute, ) 
ae,’ 
ff 
o--/7} > said J) 


(ome ap ek ae @ 
LIA 


Another korm of Capital Rk. 1. 2. 8. 4. 
Sume as in second style of P. 4. 5. Same as 
finish to first form of #. 6. Beginning same as 


in P, (Count the same zs for the other form 
of R,) 
J) 


Hh Av AAA 


Sameas do 4. Slightly 
as in hk. 5. Small oval 
coming to a stop. 6. Down stroke parallel to 
No. 2, finished with right curve. (Count 1, 2, 
3, # or 1, 2. 3, in groups at rate of 50 a 
minute, ) 


small kh. 1. &. 8. 
retraced. Left curve 


a. 


4 


AE BBB 


Capital B, 1, 2. 3. 8. Same asin P and &. 
t. Loop) one-half height of letter, 5.0 Oval 
sue size, 6. Stopas in /, 7. Shows another 
style of finish. (Count 1, 2, 3, 4, at rate of 50 
a minute, ) 






i, 4 WA WA Jf 


Right curve asin 7, 2. Straight 
Round loop one-half space 
below line, crossing on line at No. 4. All 
loop letters below ee line are based on this let- 
ter. (Count 1, 2, 5, or 1, 2, in groups at rate 
of 60 a minute. ) 


Y, ae VA 


Smallj. 1. 





Capital S. 1. Right curve starting on the 
linc, 2. Left curve. 9. Crossing one-half 
height of letter, 1. 2. & form a smalls. 4. 
Rests on the base line. 5. 6. Finish as in J 
7. Oval finish. (Count 1, 2, 5, at rate of 60 a 
minute, ) 

‘ — 


SLE OAL JLZF Ct (tC 


Feil MO. 


by 
jp 
Smally. 1. 2. 3. As in be ‘ginning of m or 
(Count 1, 2, 3, or 1, 


n. 4. 5. 6s in letter 7. 
2 in groups at rate of 70 a minute. ) 
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School Writing 


A 
pL RT SKI BIKES 


Capital G. 1. 2. 5. Made same as ine apital 
S. 4. Swing to the right, height of 3. 5. 6, 
7. 8 kinished as in capil ul is. (Count 1, 9 
3, 4, at rate of -45 a minute. ) 


~~ 
Ne 

Sy 
“s 


2 


/ GLEE 


LZ G- LE LO y, 
Ve Td o Vi 


Small a. 1. Left curve made downward. 9, 
3. +. 5. Saineasing. (Count 1, 2, 3, or 1, 9, 
in groups at rate of 60 a minute. ) 


1 <7 
/ 


LL SLL 


Capital L. 1. Right curve starting above the 
line. 2. Left i ee curve, crossing No. ] 
at one-half the height of the letter. $. 4. Small 
horizontal oval. 5. 6. Finish with compound 
curve either below or on the Jine. Another 
style, beginning as in the capital C. (Count J, 


2. 3, at rate of 60 a minute. ) 
Ape met £iigta 


fe J hh J 


Smallz. 1. 2. Upward left carve and straight 
line. 3. M: ake small loop or angle st: and on end. 
t. his stroke has a little more ae than inj. 
5. Cross on the line, (Count ali 9, 3, or 1, Qin 
groups at rate of 60 a minute. 


77 


ae iis arf ~ fao™. 2 jas IN 
\ a a : — ae 


Capital 7. 1. 2. Left compound curve. 3. 
4. Finished as in capital S. 5. Loop the size of 
snl o only made by a reverse movement, Keep 
loop at side of down stroke. Do not let it toueh 
first part. 6. One-half of horizontal oval. Raise 
pen while arm is in motion. (Count 1, 2, 5, 4at 
rate of 45 a minute. ) 


/ / 


Small q. 1. 2. 3. 4. Same as in small g. 9 
Up stroke on right side of down stroke. 6. Stop 
on the line and swing to the right (Count 1, % 
5, or 1, 2 in groups at rate of 50 a minute. ) 


seme ee 
te Y, are 


\ wee he a begs CG =o os 


Capital F. 1. 2. 3. q vet asin 7. Swing 
to the right through the down stroke with ¢ a slight 
pressure of the pen. 6. Same as in capital J 
A ee style of top, a compound cure 
(Count 1, 2, 3, 4 at rate of 45 a minute.) 


3 
Y 2 Le 
Small r. 1. Same asinm. 2. Retraced. 3. 
Finish as in v or w. (Count 1, 2, 3, in grour 
1, 2, at rate of 100 a minute. ) 
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Small f. 1. 2. 5. Sameus ford. 4. 5. Same 
asforg. 1. 3. 4 should form letter 7, (Count 
1, 2, 3, or 1, 2, in groups at rate of 60 a minute.) 


‘“BECCCC 


Capital C. 
L. 2. Round. 
made well under. 
minute. ) 


1. Right curve swing same as in 
3. Left curve. 4. Small oval 
(Count 1, 2, 5, at rate of 60 a 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


@EGEEGS 


Capitai Bk. 1. Dot or loop. 2. Small oval 
nearly half of height of letter. $. Small loop, 
pointing down. 4, Oval. 5. Finish as in C, 
(Count 1, 2, 3, at rate of 60 a minute. ) 


AO 





Capital H. 1. Right curve a little above or 
on the line. 2. Slanting straight line. 3. 


Slight left curve. 4. Angle. 
at height of one space letters. 
4 at rate of 60 a minute. ) 
Capital kK. 1. 2. Same as in H. 3. Slight 
left curve looping around first part at No. 4. 5. 


5. Loop or angle, 
(Count 1, 2, 3, 


29 


Finishes as in other style of letter. (Count 1, 2, 
3, 4 at rate of 40 a minute. ) 


Ya " ES / 
7 / —. 
sf 4f~ e/a, Za € 
f is sa 5 sa J ? es 


Capitals T, F. 1. 2. Same as in Hf and A. 
3. 4. ‘T'wo styles of finish as in other style of 7' 
and F. 5, Crossing for F. (Count 1, 2, 3, 4 at 
rate of 45 a minute.) 


14 


VWWYW 


ww 7 





Capital W. 1, 2. Small loop and down stroke 


as in V. 3. Round on line. 4. Slanting and 
retraced. 5. Slight right curve. 6. Finishes 


as in small w. 
a minute. ) 


(Count 1, 2, 3, 4, at rate of 40 


The Organization of Government 


T IS not only in the class-room, but out of it, 
| that one meets with very hazy ideas concerning 
the nature of governments. Civics teachers 
seldom fail to find it difficult to make clear to 
their students that where the governing authority 
rests has much more to do with the nature of 
states than the old Aristotelian divisions of mon- 
archy, aristocracy and democracy. Grown folks, 
as well as children, are prone to think that a re- 
public is a republic, a monarchy a mon- 


By L. J. Abbott 


Such a government the Germans term a ‘* banded 
state’? (Bundesstaat), One can illustrate this 
with a number of circles within a large circle. 
In Germany the capital, Berlin, is the same as 
the capital of one of the states. It was that way 
in this country as long as Philadelphia was the 
seat of the Federal government. Later our capi- 
tol was removed to Washington. It is still in 
the nation but jn none of the states, that is the 


band of states”? (Staaten Bund). ‘There is no 
adequate central authority. The difficulties of 
such polity are vividly described in Fisk’s ‘*Criti 
cal Period.” ‘The British Empire today is an 
admirable example of such a confederation, or 
band of states. England herself has a strong 
unitary government, while Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa are federal repub- 
lics, in every essentini particular as free as the 
United States. The British government 
recognizes full well the fact that it has 





archy, and that is all there is to it. 





In studying the organization of the 
governments one is at first impressed by 
their similarity rather than their differ- 
ences. Today practically all govern- 
ments are republics, ‘They may have 
kings or emperors yet there is likewise 
a representative feature in each which 
makes it quite as much a republic asa 
kingdom. Siam and Abyssinia are 
about the only exceptions, and neither 
of these states has reached a very high 
degree of civilization, 

When in the class-room, in order to 
illustrate the degree of centralization of 
governments, I place upon the black- 
hoard a diagram similar to this drawing, 
which a student reproduced. 

THE CENTRALIZA'TION OF 
GOVERNMENTS 


Every nation falls under one of these 
classes. France, Spain or Italy are good 
examples of unitary states. Also each 
of the 48 states into which our Federal 
government is divided is a unitary state. 
This can be made clear by showing how 
4 state government can add to or take 
from a country, while the national 
government can neither add land to, nor 
take it from, a state, without that com- 
honwealth’s consent. ‘Lhis is shown by 
the single circles ruled from some cen- 
tral point. 

A federal state, like the United States 
or the German Empire, is a collection 
of semi-independent governments ruled 








CONFEDERATION 


Unitary STATE STAATENBUND 





FEDERAL STATE 
BUNDESSTAAT 








Besse Van Viet | 


practically lost all authority over its self- 
governing colonics, and the greatest gov- 
ermmental problem of the twentieth cen- 
tury is how to bring these great English 
speaking nations into closer bonds of 
union. 

But confederacies are not always as 
inefficient as was the German ‘ bund”’ pre- 
vious tothe Franco-Prussian war or our 
own republic before the adoption of the 
Federal constitution. ‘The Swiss confed- 
eration is an admirable example of a 
loose league of states maintaining an effi- 
cient government through a long series 
of years. 

Thus we see that commonwealths vary 
greatty as to their degree of centraliza- 
tion, yet the difference in the methods of 
administering the same type of govern- 
ment are even more apparent, 

Republics differ widely. ‘They may be 
democratic, like Switzerland; where the 
administrative authority rests almost en 
tirely in the hands of the electorate 
through the initiative and referendum. 
Or the republic may have a_ parliamen- 
tary government like that of France. 
It is aclose copy of the British system, 
where the administrative authority is in 
the hands of the legislative assembly. 
While our own government may justly 
be termed presidential, for in the United 
States we choose a ruler for a limited 
period, who is given almost imperial 
powers. 

Some years ago when the Norwegians 
were taken to task for not establishing 











Rectan 
over by a strong ceatralized power. In 
America these local governments are 
all republics, while the states that make 


up the German Empire are some of them 
kingdoms, some principalities and others repub- 
Ics, ; But the essential feature of the German 
Mpire is the same as that of the United States. 
Te is a strong central power with numerous 
60Vernments within it that control their own local 
airs, : 


reason that a permanent resident of Washington 
cannot vote. 

The third form is the confederacy, a loose 
league of states, like the New England Confed- 
eration of 1643, and the thirteen colonies during 
the Revolution. ‘This kind of a government can 
be nicely illustrated by placing a number of 
circles side by side. The Germans call this ‘‘a 


a republic at the time they separated 
from Sweden, a Norse statesman termed our gov- 
ernment Caesarian and he asserted that Norway 
wanted no such system. The form of govern. 
ment that country finally did adopt was molded 
after that of Great Britain. 

The truth is that in the past century every 
country in the world except England and the 
Continued on page 49} 
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OHAMMEDANISM has met the most de- 
M cided check in its centuries of remarkable 
progress. At the moment when Christi- 
anity isin the act of recovering the corner of 
Europe which was seized so bodly and held so 
long and tenaciously by the forces of Islam, it is 
natural that we should refresh our memory of the 
beginnings of the remarkable movement which 
swept with such wild vigor over half the world. 
Its whole plan and method was the work of one 
man. 

This man was born in 570 A. D., in the old 
city of Mecea, ‘The city had long been a place 
of pilgrimage, containing as it did,—and does, 
—the sacred Kaaba, a peculiar cubical building 
covered entirely with black cloth, said to have 
been built by Abraham. The bit of black stone 
within, which is believed to have been brought 
from Heaven, is built into the wall at such a 
height that it can be kissed by the pilgrims, and 
is greatly worn by the contact with millions of 
pious lips. Mecca and the Kaaba remained 
sacred after the advent of Mohammedanism, and 
many of the old heathen rites were retained with 
a new object and application. 

Mohammed came of a genteci but impoverished 
family, and since his father died before his birth, 
he and his mother were taken care of by his pa- 
ternal grandfather. The boy was compelled to 
earn his own living as soon as it was at all possi- 
ble, and after several years as a herdsman he be- 
came a camel-driver for caravans. Entering the 
employ of the widow Chadidja, who was carrying 
on the mercantile business of her deceased hus- 
band, the quiet and industrious young driver soon 
won his employer’s heart, although he was barely 
twenty-five and she fifteen years older. * It would 
never have occurred to so modest a youth to pre- 
sume to the hand of one so much above him, but 
the widow, having convinced herself that her af- 
fection was returned, broached the subject her- 
self; and the union seems to have been a very 
happy one. During this first wife’s lifetime 
Mohammed remained faithful to her, and after 
her death he was wont to expatiate on the virtues 
of ‘‘the best of women’? to her numerous suc- 
cessors. 

Mecca was a very corrupt and very materialistic 
city, and the young merchant,—who, incident- 
ally, was so filled with thoughts of higher matters 
that he allowed the business to go to rack and 
ruin,—came to feel more and more strongly that. 
his people needed religious awakening. In the 
course of his caravan journeys he had come to 
know many Jews and Christians, and he became 
convinced that the only pure religion must be 
monotheistic. He brooded apprehensively over 
the end of the world and the last judgment until 
one day, in his favorite solitary retreat, a moun- 
tain cave well removed from the city, he received 
his first ‘‘revelation.”’ The angel Gabriel visited 
him and encouraged him in these words: ** Read, 
in the name of thy Lord, who made man, yes, 
who made him of congealed blood. Read, for 
thy Lord is the gracious One who teaches, who 
teaches man, through the pen, of that which he 
knows not.’’ Physically exhausted and feverish, 
fearing that what he had heard was the mischiev- 
ous word of evil spirits, he dragged himself home 
and told his experience to Chadidja, who reas- 
sured him and encouraged him to believe that 
God was speaking to the world through him. 
Other visions followed rapidly, and the purport 
was always: Allah is one God; itis blasphemy to 
place others beside Him. He made men and all 
things that exist. It is man’s highest duty to 
surrender himself entirely to Him and the revela- 
tions of His prophets. Only thus can man secure 
pardon for his sins; otherwise he is threatened 
with the final judgment and the fires of Hell. 

His first adherents were members of his own 
family. A quiet man by nature, he found great 


difficulty in overcoming his distaste for publicity ; 


you see is only the effect of the terrible _ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Mohammed 
By Roy ‘Temple House 


but the unearthly voices kept urging him until 
he surrendered. He called an assembly of hi: 
relatives on the hill Ssafa, and asked them 
‘Would you believe me if I told you that an 
army lay on the other side of the mountain?” 
**Yes,’’ they answered, “for up to now you 
have never told us an untruth.’? Emboldened 
by this assurance, he delivered his message and 
announced his Divine commission. One of his 
uncles, Abu-Lahab, mocked at him and called 
him a fool, but another uncle, Abu-Talib, offered 
him his support and kept his promise faithfully, 
although he labored to dissuade him from his 
dangerous undertaking, His decision once 
formed, Mohammed stood like a rock, although 
he was taunted, reviled, abused, and though even 
his life was threatened. His fellow-citizens were 
thus bitterly hostile to him, not because of dif- 
ferences in doctrine, it may be presumed, but be- 
cause they supposed that the downfall of the pre- 
vailing religion would destroy Mecca’s prestige 
and end the business profits that came from the 
visits of the pilgrims. 

Finding it impossible to secure a foothold in 
his own city, the prophet and a band of his ad- 
herents accepted an invitation to make their 
home in Medina, a short distance to the north. 
It was necessary for them to leave Mecca secretly, 
and this flight (Aegira), which occurred in the 
year 622, is the year 1 of the Mohammedan era. 
Placed thus in charge of a large body of follow- 
ers for whose support, material as_ well as spirit- 
ual, he was responsible, the dreamer who had 
been unable to manage his wife’s business success- 
fully develop2d into one of the most remarkable 
leaders and managers in the world’s history. His 
earlier revelations had enjoined a spirit of mild- 
ness and forgiveness, but he began now to receive 
commands to take a bloody revenge on the ene- 
mies who had so abused him. The first stage in 
this development of a militant religion was the 
organization of a squad of highwaymen, who lay 
in ambush and plundered caravans which were 
on their way to Mecca. ‘Then the little band of 
the Faithful grew less scrupulous in their scrutiny 
of homes and destinations; and as this policy 
drew nondescript adventurers from all quarters, 
Mohammed came in time to command a power- 
ful army which took cities, sold prisoners as 
slaves or held them for ransom, and exercised un- 
disputed sway over all of central Arabia. Even 
Mecca was captured at last, and the Kaaba made 
the center of the new religion. 

Not only the princes of Arabia, but those of 
Abyssinia, Persia, and the Greek Emperor at 
Constantinople, were visited by messengers chal- 
lenging them to accept the faith of Islam. Most 
of the answers sent Mohammed were contemp- 
tuous refusals; but the time was t> come when 
the movement he had begun was to sweep over 
all the adjoining parts of Asia and Africa, and 
to seize the proudest city of Europe for a capital. 

Personally this conqueror and despot remained 
the most modest and unpretentious of men. Such 
utterances as the noble phrase: **'The most beau- 
tiful amusement is the Book of God, the best 
riches are the riches of the heart, the best pro- 
vision is a supply of noble deeds, the highest 
wisdom is the fear of God,’’ seem the utterance 
of a genuine conviction. When the little son of 
his old age, Ibrahim, lay dying, the suffering 
father at the bedside broke out in tears. When 
those about him reminded him that he had issued 
a command against lamentations over the dead, 
he answered: .“*No, I only forbade loud wailing 
and exaggerated praise of a dead person. What 


which moves my heart. Oh, Ibrahim, Ibrahim, 
if we could not reckon certainly on the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, if we had not all to go the same 
way in order to find one another at the end, I 
should grieve far, far more!’? When his own 
death was near, the old man, shaken with fever, 
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mounted the pulpit of the musque he had_ built 
for himself, and took leave of his followers jy, 
these words: *‘O Moslems, it is better to blush 
in this world than in the next. If there be one 
among you whom I have beaten, I offer him my 
back, that he may beat me in return. If I have 
offended one of you, I give him permission to re. 
quite me with full measure. If I have robbea 
any one of his goods, he may take what I ove 
him, for I put all I have at his disposal. Let no 
one fear that I will hate him for this; I know no 
hate.”” 

He died in 632, at the age of sixty-two. His 
life was a puzzling mixture of good and bad, as 
his Koran 1s a strange jumble of wisdom and 
folly. It is hard to believe him an unprincipled 
impostor pure and simple; a biographer whose 
work I have just been reading tries to explain 
his character with the help of modern discoveries 
of dual personality. If the test of a doctrine is 
its success, Islamism must have its good sides; 
but it is puerile, vicious and hollow when it is 
set beside the teachings of the Man of Galilee, 
and every point where the Crescent yields before 
the Cross is a distinct gain to civilization, 





Introspection 
By Jasper T. Palmer 


I haye listed below a set of questions which | 
feel should be helpful to teachers. 

1. Am I really happy in my work? 

2. DoI see an improvement in my class work? 

3. Am I reaching all my children? 

4. Have I made sufficient effort to get near 
to **Johnnie,”’ and understand him better ? 

5. Is the boy who appeared lazy and. indif- 
ferent the first of the year, improving ? 

6. Are my children sufficiently responsive ? 

7. Are my children really interested when I 
am teaching ? 

8. Do my children seem to be happy in their 
work ? ‘ 

9. Do I scold too much, and unnecessarily? 

10. Do I make directions clear enough? Am 
I not a little confusing in giving directions? 

11. Do 1 talk too much? Am I noisy? 

12. Am I too severe in marking papers? 

13. Am I exacting enough in the matter of 
having children follow directions, and do the work 
neatly ? 

14. Am I as thorough as I should be in my 
teaching and conducting recitations ? 

15. Dol give sufficient attention to the per- 
sonal cleanliness of the children? 

16, Are my children noisy and restless in their 
If so, why? 

17. Do I give sufficient time to the prenare- 
tion of my daily lessons? 

18, Am I getting *‘rutty ?”’ 

19, Have I taught so long that I feel that I 
know all there is to know about tne subjects! 
teach? And how to teach them? 

20, What do I do outside the classroom té 
improve myself, professionally, 

21, How many school magazines and paye! 
do I read? 

22, How many books of a professional sl! 
have I read during the last year? 

23, Am I particular enough about the : 
pearance of my room, my blackboards, my «! 
and my desk ? 

24, Do my . children keep their books well «- 
ranged in their desks? 

25, Do I follow my program exactly 
planned? 

26, Do I run overtime too often wis 
program ? ' 

27, Do I make the best use of my time 1 tue 
classroom ? ; 

28, Am [ as particular as I should be in for 
lowing the superintendent's and principal's du 
tions and suggestions ? 
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; a Spring Talk | 
- " i 
oi We had a pleasant walk today , 
vs Over the meadows and far away, 4 
pad = ANcross the bridge by the water mill. Fe 
= By the woodside and up the bill. i i} 
Ao And if you listen to what JF say, i 
= “IU tell you what we saw today. ' 
fore 
ry Amid a hedge, where the first leaves i : 
Were peeping from their sheaths so sly, 1 
"r We saw four eags within a nest, i 
| And they were blue as a summer shy. oh 
ork? a 
near = Where daisies 04. ned to the sun, i 
naif: : Ina broad meadow, green and white, ~ E 
- | Ghe lambs were racing eagerly, P 
S Fe. 
a We never saw a prettier sight. L 
_ | Anemones and primroses, 
. And the blue violets of spring 
ter o v We found, while listening by a hedge 
a 4 Go bear a merry plowman sina. | = 
ep And leaning from the old stone bridge, | 
n thet 1 Below, we saw our shadows lie; q 
ryan 7 And through the gloomy arches watched f | 
wid | Ghe swift and fearless swallows fly. ' | | 
jects ! 
om Were JF to tell youall we saw, 
pape ‘J'm sure that it would take me hours: | 
sit “For the whole landscape was alive | 
he With bees, and birds and buds and flowers. : 
a a Thomas Metler (Abridged) — | 
clly % a ) \ 4 
ih a | ———_ Je) hee 
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The Queen o’ the May 
By Willis N. Bugbee 


CHARACTERS 
Bert. Jennie. 
John. Hattie. 
George. Minnie. 


Madge, a queen of the May. _ 

Mrs. Wheeler, a May queen of 
lang syne’’. 

Mr. Dean, as young as ever. 

Miss Brown, the teacher. 

A number of old peopic, and as many 
other boys and girls as desired. 

CosTUMES 

The boys and girls who take part in 
the May party wear clothing appropriate 
for « May Day festival of sixty years 
ago. The old people are made up as 
grandmothers and grandfathers in modern 


‘auld 


dress. All others wear ordinary costumes. 
SCENE I. 
An ordinary room. Jennie, Hattie, | 


Minnie, Bert, John and George discov- 
ered, seated. 
Jennie—Do you realize, boys and girls, 
that a week from today is Arbor Day? 
Several—Why, yes. 
learning a song for it? 
Jennie—Yes, but I hadn’t thought of 
its being so near at hand. I haven’t 
even begun to learn my recitation yet. 
Hattie—That's nothing. You never 
begin until the last minute. 
Jennie—And we haven't picked out 
the seeds tor our garden, either. 


Bert—We brouglit along some cata- | 


logues tor that purpose. Here they are. 
(Boys pass catalogues around. } 

Girls—Oh, aren't they pretty ! 

Minnie—I always like to look at seed 
catalogues. (All hold books well in 
front of them as they recite or sing thie 
following. If sung, the tune of ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne’’ may be used, with the last 
stanza as chorus) — 

’Twill soon be planting time again ; 

We'll choose our seeds with care, 

And raise the finest vegetables, 

And flowers sweet and fair. 

(Turning pages.) 

Boys—Tomatoes, beets, and Lima beans, 

Girls—Sweet peas and asters, too, 
Boys—And melons, squash and cabbages, 

Girls—Forget-me-nots, so blue. 

We'll plant the things that we love best, 

And give them greatest care, 

We'll raise the finest vegetables 

And flowers sweet and fair. 

John—Oh, say, do we have to plant 
them in the full moon or the new moon? 
I can’t remember which. 

George—Why, no, you 
plant them in the earth. 

John—Oh, is that so, Mr. Smarty? 

Bert—I know what I'm going to do. 
I'}1 plant Lima beans with my corn and 
let the beans climb up the cornstalks. 
That will save hunting up poles. 

Hattie—You’re always looking out for 
a way to save labor. 

Minnie—Then you’ll have succotash 
when they get ripe. 


goosey, we 


John—I wish I knew how to plant my | 


cabbage so’s to have it grow into sauer 
kraut. 

Jennie—Mercy sakes! don’t talk about 
sauer kraut now. 

Minnie—What shall we do about the 
flowers, girls? 

Hattie—My grandma always liked can- 
terbury bells best when she was a girl. 

Jennie—My grandma liked English 
primroses best. 

Minnie—And mine liked four o’clocks 
best of ail. 


George—That’s what I like—four o’- | 


Haven't we been | 











| 


| 





clock in the afternoon when school lets | 


out. 
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Jennie—We knew it wasn’t four o’clock 
in the morning. 

Hattie—But about the flowers? 

Minnie—Let’s have the same as our 
grandmas had—the old-fashioned kind. 

John—They didn’t have Arbor Day 
when our grandmothers were girls. 

Jennie—-Maybe not, but they used to 
have flowers. They didn’t have to have 
Arbor Day for that. 

Minnie—They used to lave a May pole 
and choose a May queen too, 

Bert—-Wouldn’t that be jolly! 

George -—I say, let’s have one ourselves. 

Hattie—Why can't we? Weil havea 
May party after the exercises are over, 
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Jennie—Yes, that will be fine. I’m 
sure Miss Brown will let us do it. 
John—Of course she will. 
Minnie—And we'll invite our grand- 
mas to come and see it. 
-John—Yes, and our grandpas, too. 
George--I haven’t got any. : 
Hattie—Haven’t you got either a grand- 
| a or grandpa? 
George—No, but my chum has both. 
| I'll borrow his, and I'll go right over 
and see about it now. 
Jennie—I must go home and study my 
piece. 


John—Well, let’s adjourn till 





some 


| other time. 


Sunbeams and Dewdrops 
Motion Song 


T. B. WEAVER 
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1. One bright morn-ing, With- out warn-ing, Lit - tle sun-beams went a-court-ing ; 
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Shining brightly, 
Ag | lightly, 
e 


Dainty dewdrops went a-tripping ; 
Each a fairy, 

Light and airy, 

That same morn went skipping. 
Hi, hi, ho, ho, 

Singing on their way they go; 
Hi, hi, ho, ho, 

Just for fun, you know. 


III. 


Arching over 

Grass and clover, 

Tiny raindrops were gleaming ; 
Silver laces, 











ho! Just fun .you know, 
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Smiling faces 
Kv’rywhere were beaming. 
Hi, hi, ho, ho, 
Singing on their way they go; 
Hi, hi, ho, ho, 
Just for fun, you know. 
IV. 
Thunder roaring, 
Raindrops pouring, 
Drive the merry friends to shelter ; 
Hasty glances 
End the dances, 
All go helter-skelter. 
Hi, hi, ho, ho, 
Singing on their way they go; 
Hi, hi, ho, ho, 
Just for fun, you know. 


NoTE—An even number of boys and girlsdo the pantomiming while the pupils sitting in the 
desks do the singing. The boys line up on one side of the room in aisle and the girls do like- 
wise on opposite side of room, While singing third and fourth stanzas the boys and girls in 
couples meet fn front of room and form arches and keep step to music executing pretty steps 
and movements, bowing to each other at the close of the line ending in the’ words, “go” and 


“know.” While school sings fourth stanza some ver 


pretty effects can be given by having the 


pupils execute the suggestive acts of the sunbeams and dewdrops, The boys may, after singing 
the first verse return to their desks; then the girls act out the second verse and return to their 
desks ; then both groups act out third and fourth verses, the pupils keeping step alike as they 


approach the front of the room, 
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Minnie-—And don’t forget about the 

May party. 
SCENE II 

A school yard. The visitors, including 
grandfathers and grandmothers, sit at R, 
of stage. Miss Brown and a few pupils 
sit at extreme L. Those who wear old. 
fashioned costumes should be off. stage 
and enter at I. 

Enter Jolin and addresses visitors, 

Dear friends—Our teacher has .selected 
me to give the address of welcome to you 
today. We're real glad to see so many 
of you here (te audience), and you tuo, 
We're glad that you’re interested in Ar. 
bor Day and hope our efforts will please 
you. Of course you people didn’t have 
Arbor Day when you were young, | 
suppose.that was because there were <o 
many trees that they didn’t need to have 
it. But now that they are getting so 
scarce and there’s danger of their going 
out of style altogether, we have to have 
it. But we like it for all that, and the 
trees we plant today may do our grand. 
children some good if we don’t get any 
benefit from them ourselves. Well, as] 
started in to say, we give you alla 
hearty welcome. After we get throug 
with our singing and speaking we are 
going to have an old-tashioned May 
party with a May queen, and we want 
you all to be sure and stay to that 
(Exit I,.) 

Song (tune, ‘‘The Dearest Spot’’)— 


The Arbor Day has come again, 
Sweet Arbor Day; 

With fairest flowers in its train, 
Sweet Arbor Day ; 

See how green the grass is growing, 

And how fresh the winds are blowing, 

Where the pearly brooks are flowing, 
On Arbor Day. 

Oh, come and join our merry song 
This Arbor Day ; 

For we have waited oh, so long 
For Arbor Day ; 

In the trees the birds are singing, 

While on leafy boughs 

swinging,— 

’Tis a message sweet they’re bringing 
This Arbor Day. 
(Any number of recitations and sougs 

may be introduced here.) 


they’re 


THE May BASKET MARCH AND DRILL 

Enter boys at R., front carrying fancy 
baskets of flowers in left hands. A small 
flag is in each basket. 

Enter yirls at L. front. 

Both advance to center, courtesy to 
each other, and clasping and uplifting 
hands, pass to line at rear, the couples 
alternating to R. and L,. 

After the line is complete, all trip to 
front, still holding hands uplifted and 


clasped. 


At front all drop hands and courtesy t 
each other. Boys drop to right knee 
and present baskets of flowers to girs 
and retain the flags themselves. 

All march around to rear and cro 
stage three or five times until front » 
reached. Turn and march in small cr 
cle at I. (once around). Pass to R. 4 
march in small circle, then around! 
front of stage and form in line. 

The Drill— 

1. Courtesy or bow to audience. 

2. Hold baskets and flags in left hands 
and swing them to right and left duns 
eight beats. 

3. Raise baskets and flags above 
and swing to right and left during &* 
beats. 

4. Place right foot forward and ise 
with left. Extend baskets and flags ® 
audience during four beats. , 

5.—6, Resume standing position 
repeat 3—4, except that baskets and 
are held in right hands. 

7. Step backward with left foot 
kneel. Same position as in 4, 1our 


an 
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§ Resume standing position and march 
or trip around to rear and stand in line. 
Enter May Queen at L. 

May Queen (sings 
Bounie’’)— 

Oh, come, ’tis the time for a frolic, 

Oh, let us be merry today, 

Oh, come let us join in the frolic, 

For I’m to be queen o’ the May. 

Chorus. 

Oh ho, oh oh, I’m to be queen o’ the 
May, the May, 

Oh ho, oh ho, for I’m to be queen o’ 
the May. 

(She trips back and forth as she sings, 
beckoning to others and appearing very 
happy: ) 

Boys and girls (sing) — 

We've gathered the fairest of flowers 

From woodland and valley today, 

And woven a wreath from the garlands 

To crown our fair queen o’ the May. 


Chorus. 

All hail! all hail! Hail our fair queen 
o’ the May, the May, 

All hail! all hail! All hail our fair 
queen o’ the May. 

(During the song the girls crown the 
May queen with a wreath of flowers. 
During the chorus all courtesy or kneel 
to her.) 

All (clasping hands and dancing about 
the queen as they sing)— 

Now come, let us join in the frolic, 

And let us be merry today, 
And dance all around n a circle 
Around our fair queen oc’ the May. 

Chorus. 

Oh ol, oh ho, hail to the queen o’ the 
May, the May'! 

Oh oh, ol ho, we’ll dance ‘round our 
queen o’ the May. 

Mr. Dean (rising) —May I say jesta 
word right here? 

Miss Brown—Why, yes, certainly, Mr. 
Dean, We’ll be very g'ad to have you. 

Mr. Dean—I jest wanter sity that when 
we older folks was boys an’ gals together, 


to tune ‘‘My 


more’ sixty years ago, we uster do the | 
| etc. 


same things that these youngsters are 
doin’ now. An’ every year we’d allers 
choose the purtiest gal fer the queen o’ 
the May. I don’t reckon you'd ever guess 
who ’twas (pauses). Wal, thar she sits 
right afore ye this minute (points to 
Mrs, Wheeler). You call her Grandina 
Wheeler now. 

All — O-o-oh, 
May queen ! 

Mr. Dean—That’s a fact. (To Mrs. 
Wheeler.) You needn’t blush, Susan. 
Sixty years of trials an’ tribulations ain’t 
destroyed all your good looks yet, not by 
a good ways. I reckon you’d makea 
purty fair queen today. 

Minnie—Come, Grayidma, try it. 

Girls—Yes, do. 

Madge—I will surrender the crown in 
your favor. 

Mr. Dean—Better try it, Susan, an’ see 
how it seems once more. 

Mrs, Wheeler—I’ll try it once jest for 
old time’s sake, 

(The girls lead her to center and trans- 
fer the crown from Madge’s head to hers. 
All sing second stanza of song. They 
dance about the circle while singing the 
chorus.) 

Mr. Dean — You make as sweet an’ 
charmin’ a queen as ever. TI wouldn’t 
mind takin’ a turn around once myself 
for old time's sake. 

(The May-pole may be brought now 
and placed in center. The pole is made 
fo stand erect by means of three or four 
braces similar to the chart standards 
found in schoolrooms. It should be 
Wound with evergreens and flowers. Long 
Topestwined with evergreens are fastened 
'o the top of the pole.) 

Girls—Come, everybody. 

Mrs, Wheeler—Yes, come an’ join the 
May pole dance. 

Mr. Dean—Mebbe it'll kinder renew 
our youth, Come, neighbors, we’ll do it 
once for the sake of ‘‘auld lang syne’’ 
an the queen o’ the May. I feel jest as 

Young as I ever did. 

(The old people join in circle. All 


Grandma Wiieeler the 











bi € topes or streamers and dance or hob- | 
about the May-pole. © Children jin | 
thems, ) 
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All (tune ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’)— 

Oh, come, and let’s be young again, 
And clasp your hands in mine, 

For thus we danced upon the green 
In days of auld lang syne. 
Chorus— 

Oh, come, and let’s be merry now, 
Amid the flowers fine, 

And hail our sweet and gracious queen, — 
The queen of auld lang syne. 


(If preferred, the May-pole may be dis- 
pensed with, and the old people dance 
around the queen. A tableau may be 
presented at the close or the curtain rung 
down at the close of song.) 

_ The tunes mentioned herein may all be fonnd 
in ‘Old Song Favorites,”” price 5ceuts, Address: 
F, A. Owen Company, Dansville, N. Y 


The Forest Elves 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
A NATURE MASQUE FOR CHILDREN 
Author of ‘‘The Silver Thread,” “The House of 
the Heart,” ete. 

Suggestions:—There are eleven chil- 
dren in this little masque, and while the 
schoolroom in its everyday aspect may 
be used for the background, and while 
the children have no need of costumes 
other than their everyday clothes, they 
should each carry a symbol of what they 
are speaking about as they say their lines. 
It is primarily intended for a country 
school. The things the children hold are 
indicated by the lines--branchies, ferns, 
maple boughs, a fiddle, autumn leaves, a 
cocoon, an empty nest. The things may 
be real or made of tissue paper. The 
motive of the masque is to teach children 
to find things in the out-of-doors, or to 
imitate what they have seen when they 
are indoors, All the symbols are the 
usual things of the changing seasons. 
The snow can be cotton-batting, etc. 
The children should be questioned about 
the different plants, and should tell 
where they found them. Where do 
moths, ants, bees, goin the winter? What 
is Queen Anne’s lace? How many have 
seen the tassels of the larch? What do 
they look like? Where do ferns grow? 


First Child— 
When the ‘sap begins to stir 
In wood and ferny brake, 
By the pools and hedgerows, 
The Forest Elves awake. 
Sweet elves, fleet elves, 
With much to do and make. 
Second Child— 
Pull the brown of maple buds 
Till the green shows through ; 
Hang the tassels of the larch 
Dark against the blue. 
Third Child— 
They lead the cricket orchestras 
Through the drowsy night, 
And see that all the glowworms 
Keep their lamps alight. 
Fourth Child— 

Then through the autumn nights 
They work beneath the mocn ; 
Paint the rustling autumn leaves, 

Wrap the white cocoun. 


Fitth Child— 
They warn the birds it’s time to fly 
Unto softer climes ; 


| And tell the busy squirrel that he 


Had best be up betimes! 
Sixth Child— 
They open wide the milkweed pods, 
And blow the thistledown ; 
And pack away the Queen Anne’s lace 
And the sumach’s crown. 
They pull apart the chestnut burrs 
And tint the reedy sedge ; 
And fluff the fur the cattails wear 
Along the marshi’s edge. 
Seventh Child— 
They warn each cricket, brisk and blithe, 
To put his fiddle by ; 
And tell each moth and ant and bee 
That wintertime is nigh. 
Eighth Child— 
Then, when all their tasks are done, 
They pause awhile and rest; 
Swing within a gentian blue, 
Or by some empty nest. 
Ninth Child— 
Until the tingle of the frost 
Comes atid they must go, - 
lly to seek a warm retreat 
lire woods are white with snow, 


jour nest is going to be, on this very 
| branch. 


| is some lovely horsehair. 


/ ain not afraid to be looked at. 
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Tenth Child— | 

Glide away, and hide away, 
Where—no one can discover! 

Tucked away in beds of moss | 
With a brown leaf cover. | 

Eleventh Ghild— 

Sleeping through the winter months, 
Snow and sleety rain; 

Till the happy stir of Spring 
Wakens them again. 


The Chippy Family 


By Fanny Comstock 


SCENE I.—THE BUILDING OF THE NEST 

The Garden. At one corner of the gar- 
den is a pine tree, and a little log cabin 
stands near the tree. 

Mr. Chippy—My dear, do let us try to 
make up our minds today. We can't 
build till we choose a place, that’s cer- 
tain. 

Mrs. Chippy—But think how much de- 
pends on the place! There are a great 
many things to think of. 

Mr. Chippy—Cats. 

Mrs. Chippy—Yes, I never forget cats 
for an itstant. 

Mr. Chippy--Food and water and sun, | 

Mrs. Chippy (alighting on a pine tree.) 
—I've found the place, —right here. 

Mr. Chippy—Do you like this tree? 

Mrs. Chippy--I love it. 





Here's whiere 


Mr. Chippy—What is that brown, hard 
thing? It looks like People. 

Mrs, Chippy—I’m not afraid of People. 
I was born on a piazza. 

Mr. Chippy—Don’t you think maple 
trees keep the rain off better than pine? 

Mrs. Chippy—I’m not afraid of the 
rain. If youare, you can yo inany time. | 
You know I’m the one to sit on the nest. | 

Mr. Chippy—Yes, my dear, that is, part | 
of the time. 

Mrs. Chippy—Most of the time, you 
know. I love pine trees. See what a | 
beautiful screen the needles make ! 
Could there be a better place for a cradle 
than this rocking bough? 

Mr. Chippy—Very well, if you are sat- 
isfied. We'll begin at once. 

Mrs. Chippy—You’ll bring the heavy 
sticks? 

Mr. Chippy—I’11 look out for the foun- 
dations, my dear; I shan’t use anything 
very heavy. The lighter, the better, you 
know. Isaw some nice string today. 

Mrs. Chippy—And I know wiere there 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Mr. Chippy — Then we’ll begiu to 
build at once. I believe you’ve chosen 
a fine place, if People don’t trouble us. 

Mrs. Chippy—People are better than 
cats, 

Mr. Chippy—Indeed they are. Don’t 
you think there is a little risk, though? 
The brown thing I spoke of must be some 
kind of house. This tree is just at the 
corner of the walk. Is there anything to 
keep People from looking straight into 
your eyes as you sit on the nest? 

Mrs. Chippy—I never was bashful. I 





Mr. Chippy—But will the eggs like it? 
—I mean the babies. 

Mrs. Chippy—Bless their hearts! Of 
course they will. Why don’t we begin 
to build the nest this minute? We really 
ought to. I think there is a storm 
coming. , 

Mr. Chippy—You might as well get 
that horsehair before anybody else does. 

Mrs. Chippy—I’ll be back before you 
are ready forit. (They fly away in op- 
posite directions. ) 

ScENE II.—THE EcGs 

The cabin by the pine tree, 

Mother—I told you I had a surprise for 
you. 

Ethel—Yes. Do tell me what it is. 

Mother—Be very quiet and I will show 
you. Stand by tne pine tree, and see 
what you find on the low branch. Don’t 
speak. Move gently. 

(Ethel goes on tiptoe to the tree and 
discovers the nest. She stands looking 
for a moment, then goessoftly back to 
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_Ethel—O mother! Such a dear bird 
sitting on its nest! What kind of bird is 
it? 

Mother—Look again and tell me what 
color it is, (Ethel looks again for a 
moment and comes back. ) 

Ethel—Her head is brown, with a little 
black spot in front, over the bill. The 
tipof her tail is brown, That’s all I can 
see, she's down in the nest so far. 

Mother—-By and by you will see a 
black line on the side of the head. It is 
a chipping sparrow, but is generally 
called Chippy for short. Stand here 
now. Don't go near the nest too often. 
We don't want her to be afraid of us. 

Ethel—No, indeed! Do you suppose 
there are eggs in the nest? 

Mother—I think so. 

Ethel—There! She has flown away. 


(Goes to the nest.) O Mother! Come 
and look, Four little blueeggs! I hope 
nothing will happen to them, I can 


hardly wait for the little birds to come. 

Mother—That will be a busy time for 
the father and mother birds. 

Kthel—Why? 

Mother—They inave to work hard to 
feed the babies. 

Kthel—Both of them? 

Mother — Yes. You will see. 
won't have long to wait. 

Kthel—Hear the chirping. 
has come back to the tree. 

Mother—Yes, and the mate is there 
too. Come away from the tree. 

(They walk off some distance from the 
tree and talk softly.) 

Kthel—Wasn't it dear of them to build 
their nest so close to the cabin? 

Mother—Yes. Chis ping sparrows like 
to build near houses. It is said. they can 


You 


The bird 


| easily be tamed so as to eat crumbs from 


the hand, 

Kthel—O mother! I will try. 
I shall love to watch them! 

(One bird flies away.) 

Mother—Look at the color of the bill, 
black or nearly so, 

Kthel—And the back and wings with 
pretty brown lines. Ile’sa little bird, 
isn't he? Notnearly so large as a robin. 

Mother—In the fall his cap is streaked 
instead of bright brown, and he goes to 
the fields to feed on seeds. 

Ethel—I wonder what that little chirp 
says. 

Mother—Just now 1’m afraid it says, 
‘*Please go away from my nest.’’ 

Ethel—Has he any other song? 

Mother—Just a little high trill. Not 
much of asong. They are not handsome 
birds like the bluebird or oriole, but we 
love them because they are so friendly 
and trustful, and build near our homes, 
Let us leave them now. 
you will find something else in the nest. 


How 


ScENE III. —THE YouNG BIRDS 


Ethel and her mother are sitting on a 
bench near the cottage, watching the 
pine tree. 

Ethel—Did you ever see such dear lit- 
tle birds? There were four eggs, but 
only three birds. 

Mother—I am sure three birds are 
enough for that little nest to hold, It 
is full now. 

Ethel—I had no idea they grew so fast. 
You know how they looked at first, little 
naked things with a few hairs. They 
must have been cold. How could they 
grow so fast, mother? See how large the 
feathers are now! 

Mother—The father and mother birds 
weren’t idle, were they? Perhaps they 
helped the babies to grow. 

Ethel—You mean by feeding them? 
Yes, they were bringing things to the 
nest all the time. And that was what 
made them grow! 

Mother—Just exactly as bread and but- 
ter and meat make you grow. 

Ethel—I think they would be prettier 
if their months weren’t so big. 

Mother—Then it would be more work 
to feed them. 

Ethel — So it would, and it’s hard 
enough now for the old birds. They 
dou't seem to eat a bit themselves. I 
wish I could help them. 


In a few days. 
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Mother—We will bring some crumbs 
next time. 

Kithel—Oh! may I get some now? 

Mother—Yes, I will wait here. | 

(Kthel runs away, and comes back with 
pieces of bread in her hand.) 

Mother—Sit down beside me, and throw 
the crumbs, one ata time, very gently, 
then wait. 

(Ethel throws the crumbs.) 

Ethel—Look! The bird has hopped 
down, It’scoming nearer. It took sume! 
Do you suppose it will come again? 

Mother—Yes; it will be easier to come 
the second time. 

Ethel—The old birds eat the crumbs | 
themselves. Why don't they give some | 
to the babies? 

Mother—Perhaps they 
try them themselves, 


will after they 


Ethel—There she comes again! I must | 
throw some more. (She throws more 


There! She took a crumb up to 
She is giving it to them. 
£ x 


bread.) 
the nest. 

Mother—They are big birds now. 
will be flying soon, 

Ethel—I wish we could see them come | 
down from the nest. What is that chirp- | 
ing noise? 

Mother—That must be a young bird- 
The air is full of baby bird voices. After 
they leave the nest they fly to a tree, if 
they can, and call the old birds to feed 
them. 

Kthel—And do they go? 

Mother—Yes, 


They 


indeed. They follow 


the young for days, taking care of the 
little things. Last night I heard a shrill 
chirp, and followed the sound till I 


found the young bird. 

Ethel—Was it pretty? 

Mother—Very pretty and. very babyish. 
It was round and fat, and its breast was 
prettily marked with brown streaks. It 
was perched in a cherry tree, all alone. 

Kthel—See! See! One of the little 
birds is standing. 

Mother—They are very much cramped 
lor room. 

Ethel—Sometimes one is all covered 
up. But when the mother bird comes to 
feed them, the three mouths always 
stretch up. 

Mother—I shouldn't be surprised to 
find an empty nest now very soon. Per- 
haps tomorrow. 

Ethel—I hear the chirping again. Let’s 
see if we can find the little baby bird. 
(They go out.) 

ScENE IV.—THE Empty Nest 

The old birds are in the pine tree | 
alone. 

Mrs. Chippy—Well, my dear, how does | 
it seem to rest a little? 

Mr. Chippy (stretching his wings and 
legs) —I'd most forgotten how it seems 
to sit down and think a little. 

Mrs. Chippy—It’s ail over now. They 
are all able to take care of themselves. 

Mr. Chippy—Yes, they can feed theim- 
selves, and they can fly. We had some 
anxious days, didn’t we? 

Mrs. Chippy—I haven’t had a good 
night’s sleep for a month, But wasn't 
1t good to see the children come down 
from the nest? How handsome they 
jooked, with their little bright eyes and 
their tail feathers so well grown! 

Mr. Chippy—I draw the line there. 

Mrs. Chippy—Where? 

Mr. Chippy—At the tail feathers. 

Mrs Chippy—I don't see why. 

Mr. Chippy—I didn't see that they had | 
any, no more than a hen. 

Mrs. Chippy—Mr. Chippy! Iam sur- 
prised. If that is the way you talk about 
your own flesh and blood, you'd far bet- 
ter not say anything. You've not the 
feelings of a father. 

Mr. Chippy—Oh, I say! 
too far. 

Mrs. Chippy—I’m sure there were no 
finer children than ours in the street. 
The robius and orioles were nowhere, 


Mr. Chippy—I agree with you there, 


I never did care for robins. They are 
too big and bouncing. Wouldn't you 





That's going 


think they owned the lawn, to see them 
hoppity skipping along with their head- 
on one side? 





I don’t care for red and orange. 
| soon tires of them. 


| seem afraid of them, 


| Long since hath ox-eyed Juno nectar 
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Mrs. Chippy—And orioles are so flashy ! 
One 
There's nothing like 
a neat brown, in my opinion. 

Mr. Chippy—Do you remember that 
night when Chip left the nest? 

Mrs. Chippy—Shall I ever forget it! 
The wise darling! He hopped out and | 
perched on a branch close by the nestall | 
night, where we could look out for him | 
as we tended the other children. 

Mr. Chippy—And Chat flew to the 
apple tree. 

Mrs. Chippy—And Cheep came right 
down to the ground and stayed there, 
till I was sick with anxiety. 

Mr. Chippy—That was lively work 
when Chip was in the cherry tree, and 
Chat was in the syringa bush, and Cheep 
was traveling all over the garden, I 
never worked so hard in my life before. 

Mrs. Chippy—And we weren’t the only 
birds looking out for grubs either. 

Mr. Chippy—-No, it was first 
first served. 

Mrs. Chippy—I was thankful when the 
People began feeding us. 

Mr. Chippy-I didn’t dare to touch 
those white things at first, but you didn’t 


come, 


Mrs. Chippy—We had them on my na- 
tive piazza. I think they are called 
cruinbs. I knew they were good. 

Mr. Chippy—The empty nest makes | 
me feel lonesome, Is there time for an 
other brood? 

Mrs. Chippy—Yes, indeed ! 
the middle of June. 


It’s only 


A Literary Reception 
By Mary Eva Kitchel 
CHARACTERS 

Homer. Shakespeare. 
Old-Fashioned Girl, Shylock, 
Portia. Ancient Mariner, | 
Little Minister. Silverhair. 
Red Riding Hood. Little Nell 
Hiawatha. Wandering Jew. 
Peter Pan. Man without a Country. 





Evening. Knter Homer, blind, with 
staff, groping his way a few feet on to 
the stage. Tle has a white wig and beard 
and white drapery about him to repre- 
sent Grecian robe. 

Homer— 

Long since hath Phoebus turned his fiery 
steeds 

Clean ’round the corner of the western 
sky; 


poured 
On high Olympus. 
not? 

(Enter Shakespeare hastily, with gun. 
He flings this and his cap aside, hangs 
a pair of rabbits on a nail, then shakes 
hands with Homer. He has black beard, 
mustache, and wig; and’ wears a shirt 
coat, soft collar aud tie, and high, 
muddy boots.) 

Ah, deepest-seeing Shakespeare, which 
of men 

Has kept me waiting for thee overlong? 

For what dark problem of the human 
heart 

Hast thou delayed, to focus thy keen 
powers 

And penetrate, thou X-Ray of the Soul? 

Shakespeare— 

O ever sublimest, noble-visioned Soul, 

(Though blind thy corporal eyes), know 
this, forsooth; 

That none of human kind hath power to 
hold 

Me back; but this, my rifle, and the 
chase 

Constrained me on such precious time to 
*croach 

And pause the nonce upon my way—to 
poach. 

Homer— 

Never-repeating Shakespeare, 
hares, 

No more in their accustomed forest ways 

Do fall when thou dost fire; even so to- 


Wherefore comes he 


just as 


night 

Shall many from the mighty realm of 
books, 

Unbounded by accustomed time and 
place, 


Answer thy fire anon to gather here. 


Shakespeare — 





’Tis. true, ’tis pleasant; pleasant 'tis, 


*tis true— 

This sweet communion we can hold with | 
you; 

| That time, nor space, nor heavy-clodded 
grave, 

Nor lesser, mean conventions—of the 
slave— | 

Can be retentive of the noble mind, { 

Uncooped, uncribbed, uncabined,  un- 
confined. 

Hist! ho! Methinks I hear a footstep 


fall; 
I most can guess who cometh first of all. 
(Enter the Old-Fashioned Girl. Her | 
hair hangs in two braids down her back. 
Her skirt is full and she wears a shawl.) 
Old-Fashioned Giri— 
Yes, I ain the Old-Fashioned Girl, 

And have come here the earliest of all; 
It's stylish to wait, I know, until late— 
But I’m very plain, with my shawl, 
And my untrizzled hair (’tis all natural, | 

I swear!) 
Just straight down my back in plain pig- 
tails I wear, 
With no rats and no puffing at all ; 
While my skirt is so full that it won't 
draw nor pull, 
Nor make me look narrow and tall. 
(She shakes hands with Homer and 
Shakespeare, so passing to the other side 
of the stage, being the first of the guests 
who later form into groups. Enter Shy- 
lock. He has pray hair and beard, and 
wears a long cape and high pointed hat.) 
And this is Shakespeare’s Shylock, 
That mean, revengeful man; 
I wish the Jew would change his spots, 
But doubt, though, if he can. 
(Shylock shakes hands and passes to 
the other side of the stage to the Old- 
Fashioned Girl, Enter Portia carrying 
a strainer. She wears a college cap and 
gown.) 
Shylock-— 
My old companion-—Portia,— 
You recall her court-room stunt, | 
She pined too much for public life, 
As women now are wont; 
But the years have brought her wisdom, 
And at length her vision’s clear 
That the joys ot home and kitchen 
Constitute a woman’s sphere. 
Look, for instance, at her strainer; 
Her first care, she’s long maintained, 
Is to plan her husband’s dinner, 
Have his soup, say, nicely drained ; 
Though the Quality of Mercy, 
She still argues, is not strained. 
(Portia shakes hands with Homer and 
Shakespeare. Enter the Ancient Mari- 
ner. He has a white wig and beard, an] 
wears a rubber rain-coat and cap. ) 
Portia— 
This is the Ancient Mariner, 
Who shot the albatross; 
He hasn’t brouglit it with him, 
But we’ll not bemoan our loss, 
For he's suffered fearful penance 
-In a voyage of despair, 
He's been becalimed long weeks at sea 
With water, water everywhiere. 
Those watery trials haunt him so | 
That now all water gives him pain, | 
So he always wears a rain-coat 
To protect him from the rain. 





| 





(The Ancient Mariner shakes hands. 
Enter Hiawatha, in Indian costume.) 
Ancient Mariner— 
This, of course, is Hiawatha, wondrous | 
grandchild of Nokomis, 
Son of beautiful Wenonah and the heart- 
less Mudjekeewis. 
Sure you'd. know him by the moccasins 
and teathers in his costume. | 
(Hiawatha shakes hands. Enter Peter 
Pan, who wears a bright-colored cape | 
and a cap with feather. He keeps | 
smiling.) 


And this is little Peter Pan 

Who would not grow to be a man; 

He’s always bright and beaming, 
And, of course, as you’d suppose, 

In a face so full of sunshine, 
There’s some freckles on the nose; 

But should he live a hundred years, 
One thing this Peter Pan 

Will never do; and that’s grow up 
And be a solemn man, 


Hiawatha— | 


| Red Riding Tlood, 


April 1913 


! . . . 
ries a high silk hat, a cane, and a fey 


tracts. ) 
Peter Pan— 

This is the Little Minister, 
A son ot Barrie’s, too: 

Ile frowns 9n all that's sinister, 
He welcomes all that’s true. 

He standeth for the salt of earth— 
A little salt, they say, 

Is essential for our seasoning 
And goes a mighty way. 


; (The Little Minister shakes hands, 
Enter Silverhair. Iler fair hair hangs 
about her shoulders. ) 

Little Minister— 
And this is little Silverhair, 
Who’s just as kind as she is fair: 
She did not wish her friends to scare, 
So has not brought a single bear, 


(Silverhair shakes hands. Enter Little 
with a basket. She 


wears a red cape and hood.) 
Silverhair— 

This is my friend, Red Riding Hood, 

Who’s so obedient and good 

She traveled through a fearful wood, 

Which made her heart go all a-flutter, 

To take her grandina eggs and butter, 

And now, while butter-prices soar, 

Her wolf is scraping at the door, 
(Low growls are heard. ) 


(Red Riding Hood shakes hands. Enter 
the Man without a Country, all in black, 
A black-bordered handkerchief is con. 
spicuous. ) 

Red Riding Ilood-- 

The Man without a Country, he 

Is just as sad as sad can be; 

A chronic case of melancholy, 

Which seems to be the sheerest folly: 

For, if he had a country wide, : 

He'd have to leave it all outside, 

(The Man witiout a Country shakes 
hands. Enter Little Nell, with a basket, 
and a bird ina cage. She wears a shawl 
and poke-bonnet. ) 

Man without a Country— 

Wise Homer, you could surely tell 
That this is Dickens’s Little Nell. 
ler grandfather she could not bring, 
He’s feeble—’ tis lis age; 

3ut she’s brought along her basket, 
And her bird’s here in the cage. 

(Little Nell shakes hands. Enter the 
Wandering Jew, much bent. He has 
white hair and beard. He wears a ragged 
hat and long cape or coat. His shoes 
look dusty and much worn. ) 

Little Nell— 

The Wandering Jew. Of course he’s late, 

He’s had so far to travel: 

The windings of his devious ways 

We never shall unravel. 

He's traveled many lhundred years 

Beyond all doubt or cavil, 

His days prolonyved are full of grief, 

His shoes are full—of gravel; 

IIe’s shrunken in the storms of life, 

He’s shriveled in the sun, 

He used to measure six foot two, 

IIe’s now scarce five foot one. 

Wandering Jew (shaking lands’ a- ! 
begins, and speaking in a high, yuaver 


| 1g voice )-— 
| In all the time I’ve traveled 


(And I've traveled quite a while) 


| Tis but rare, unthinking moments 


That I ever pull a sinile: a. 
But there’s one thing worth the winni: 
From even grim old Karth, 


And ineeting thus with kindred mind- 


Is purest cause for mirth. 


Homer— 
And true ’tis joy most pure to greet yell 
all, ; 
And bid you welcome to our louse 
mirth ; ; 
But, since perchance some few of ye! 
have shared 
Your author’s meagre fare in dism 
garret, 
(Whilom he eked out his allotted day 
On feast of reason or on flow of soul), | 
I now would bid you to our gratel 
board , 
Nor fast your reason in a flow of bowl. 
Shakespeare 


His Stand Hm" 


done. 





(Peter Pan shakes hands. 
Little Minister. 
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front to look like a high veda. Ile car- 


‘dunee, 
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April 1913 
The Bluebird 


Listen a moment, I pray you; what was | 


that sound that I heard? 
Wind in the budding branches, the rip- 
ple of brooks, or a bird? 


Hear it again, above us! and see a flutter | 


of wings! 
The bluebird knows it is April, and soars 
toward the sun and sings. 


Never the song of the robin could make 


my heart so glad; 

When I hear the bluebird singing in 
spring, I forget to be sad. 

Hear it! a ripple of music! sunshine 
changed into song ! 

It sets me thinking of summer when the 
days and their dreams ae long . 


Winged lute that we call a bluebird, you 
blend in a silver strain 

The sound of the laughing water, the 
patter of spring’s sweet rain. 

The voice of the winds, the sunshine, and 
fragrance of blossoming things, 

Oh! you are an April poem that God has 
dowered with wings! 


ben FE. Rexford. 
Redwing’s Song 


The bogs show green in the meadow, 
The brook goes babbling along ; 
High-perched on a dead-limbed willow, 
Gay redwing is whistling his song: 
“‘O-ka-lee! O-ka-lee! 
Here are we; come and see! 


‘My little wife cares for the babies, 
1 see them in yon grassy clump ; 
Do you think I will tell you just which 
one? 
Be careful now; look where you jump! 
O-ka-lee! O-ka-lee |! 
Babies wee, babies three. 


“Oh, fine is the bright, warm weather! 
The tender leaves whisper around, 
The shad-birch now whitens the hillsides 
And violets sprinkle the ground. 
O-ka-lee! O-ka-lee! 
Envy me? Envy me? 


“T cannot sing all I would like to, 
My wife says: ‘Be still as a mouse.’ 
But I do just dote on this willow, 
And I dreadtully hate keeping house. 
O-ka-lee! O-ka-lee! 
Pity me! Pity me! 


“We redwings are singers and poets 
In meadows and brooks we delight ; 
But, though glossy our shining black 
dress coats, 
Our family cares are not light. 
O-ka-lee! Children three; 
Don’t you see? O-ka-lee!”’ 
—S. J. Douglass. 


The Voice of Spring 
Icome, I come! ye have called me long ; 
Icome o'er the mountains with light 

and song. 
Ye may trace iny steps o’cr th’ waking 


earth. 

by the winds which tell of the violet’s 
birth, 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy 


grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 
Ihave breathed on the South, and the 
chestnut flowers 


By thousands have burst from forest bow- | 


ers, 
And the ancient graves and the fallen 
fanes 
Are veiled with wreaths on Italian plains ; 
but itis not for me, in my hour of bloom, 
To speak of the ruin or the tomb! 


Ihave looked o’er the hills of the stormy 

_ North, 

4nd the larch has hung all his tassels 
forth ; 

The fisher is ont on the sunny sea, 

soe reindeer bounds o'er the pastures 
ree, 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my step 
has been, 


Ihave sent through the wood-paths a 
glowing sigh, 

And called out each voice of the deep 

_ bine sky 

fom the night-bird’s lay, through the 
Starry time, : 

" gtoves of the soft Hesperian clime, 

the swan’s wild note, by the Iceland | 

_ lakes, | 

When the dark firsbraneh into verdure | 
breaks, 
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| From the streams and founts I have loosed 
the chain ; 

They are sweeping on to the silvery 
main, 

| They are flashing down from the moun- 
tain brows, 

They are flinging spray o'er the forest 
boughs, 

| They are bursting fresh from their sparry 
caves, 

And the earth resounds with the joy of 

' waves. 


—Felicia Hemans. 


Which Was Right? 


A small, clear brook set out one day 
To search for the dark blue sea; 
It babbled and sparkled, it rippled and 
sang, 
And cried, ‘‘ Just look at me; 
For I have started, dear neighbors and 
friends, 
To find my father, the Sea!’’ 


‘*O dear little brook !'’ urged the mossy 
bank, 
As the stream slipped singing by, 

‘*T beg you most earnestly, give it up; 
If vou’l) wait, I will tell you why!’’ 
But the brook would not listen, and ran 

away 
Beneath the smiling sky. 


‘Oh, where are you going, you gurgling 
brook ?’’ 
Asked a pollard-willow tree, 
Which leaned where the brook formed a 
limpid pool, 
Its tresses green to see. 
‘I’m going, dear madam,’’ sang the 
brook, 
‘*To find my father, the Sea.’’ 


‘*O dear, small brook!’’ cried its pollard 
friend, 


| ‘Great danger will meet you this day ; 
| There's an awful thing which will swal- 


low you up 
Before you yo half the way!’’ 
‘fT don’t believe it,’’ rippled the brook, 
“Tm going, for all you say!’’ 


And the brook and the pollard both were 
right, 
As you will presently see: 
For a great dark river hurried along, 
And swallowed the brook and its merry 
song $. 
And carried it off to the Sea. 


—Kindergarten Magazine. 


“When the Green Gits Back in 
the Trees’’ 


In the spring when the green gits back 
in the trees, 
And the sun comes out and stays, 
And your boots pull on with a good 
tight squeeze, 
And you think of your barefoot days; 
When you ort to work and you want to 
not, 
And you and yer wife agree 
It’s time to spade up the garden lot—- 
When the green gits back in the trees— 


. Well, work is the least of my idees 


When the green, you know, gits back 
in the trees. 





| When the green yits back in the trees, 


and bees 
Is a-buzzin’ aroun’ again, 
In that kind of a lazy ‘‘ go-as-you-please’’ 
Old gait they im roun’ in; 
When the ground's all bald where the 
havrick stood, 
And the crick’s riz, and the breeze 
Coaxes the bloom in the old dogwood, 
And the green gits back in the trees— 
I like, as I say, in sich scenes as these, 
The time when the green gits back in 
the trees. 


When the whole tail-feathers vo’ winter 
time 
Is all pulled out and gone, 
And the sap it thaws and begins to climb, 
And the sweat it starts out on 
A feller’s forrerd, a-gittin’ down 
At the old spring on his knees— 
I kind o’ like jes’ a-loaferin’ roun’ 
When the green gits back in the trees— 
Jes’ a-potterin’ roun’ as I—do—please— 
When the green, you know, gits back 
iu the trees. 


~James Whitcomb Riley. 
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Mr. Sunshine 


Good morning, Mr. Sunshine, 
Glad to see you here; 

The night was rather gloomy, 
But now that you appear 

The werld is full of brightness 
Aud happiness and cheer. 


Good morning, Mr. Sunshine, 
Night has hurried on ; 

We find you’re very welcome 
When you come at dawn; 

I guess you know we miss you 
When your light is gone. 


Good morning, Mr. Sunshine, 
Ilope we see you well; 

You're looking mighty cheerful, 
Shadows now dispel ; 

You please us every morning 
Far more than we can tell. 


—Selected. 


It Is Not Raining Rain to Me 


It is not raining rain to me, 
It is raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see - 
Wild flowers on distant hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It is not raining rain to me, 
It is raining roses down. 


It is not raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, © 

Where any buccaneering hee 
May find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy! 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It is raining violets. 
—Robert Loveman. 


For Today 


’Tis the present that counts, not the fu- 
ture, 
You are measured by what you are, 
And the deeds which today yon're doing 
Outweigh what you may do, by far. 


It is well to have hope, to look forward, 
And rejoice in the days to be ; 
But today, by each thought and each 
action, ' 
You are shaping your destiny. 


It is doing that wins, not dreaming, 
Though noble your dreams may be; 

For a dream may die in a minute, 
But a deed lives eteriially. 


Then be strong for today, and tomorrow 
Your stength will suffice for your needs ; 

And each dreatw and each aspiration 
Will blossom in beautiful deeds. 


—kh. ke. Milter. 


Forest Hymn 


The groves were God’s first temples. 
man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them,—ere he 
framed 


Ere 


The lofty vault, to gather and roll back | 
The sound of anthems; inthe darkling | 


wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence. he knelt | 
down 

And offered to the Mightiest, solemn 
thanks 


And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences, 


Which, from the stilly twilight of the 


place, 

And from the gray old trunks that high 
in heaven 

Mingled their mossy boughs, and from 
the sound ; 

Of the invisible breath that swayed at 
once 

All their green tops, stole over him, and 
bowed 


His spirit with the thought of boundless | 


power 


And inaccessible majesty. Al, why 


Should we, in the world’s riper years, | 


neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our trail hands have ‘raised? Let 

wie, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymu,—thrice Lappy if it find 
Acceptauce in His ear. 

—William Cullen Bryant, 
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The Bloodless Sportsman 


I go a-gunning, but take no gun; 
I fish without a pole; 

And I bag good gaine, and catch such fish 
As suits a sportsman’s soul ; 

For the choicest game that the forest 

holds 

And the best fish of the brook 

Are never brouglit down with a rifle shot, 
And are never caught with a hook. 





I bob tor fish by the forest brook, 
| I hunt for game in the trees, 
For bigger birds than wing the air, 
| Or fish that swim the seas. 
| A rodless Walton of the brooks, 
A bloodless sportsman, I— 
| I hunt for the thoughts that throng the 
woods, 
The dreams that haunt the sky. 


The woods were made for the hunters of 
dreams, 
The brooks for the fishers of song ; 
To the hunters who hunt for the gunless 
game 
The streams and the woods belong. 
, There are thoughts that moan from the 
soul of the pine, 
And thoughts in a flower bell curled ; 
And the thoughts that are blown with 
the scent of the fern 
Are as new and as old as the world. 


Soaway! for the hunt in the fern-scented 
wood 
Till the going down of the sun; 
There is plenty of game still left in the 
woods 
For the hunter who has no gun. 
So, away! for the fish by the moss-bor- 
dered brook 
That flows through the velvety sod; 
There are plenty of fish still left in the 
streams 
For the angler who has no rod. 


. —Sam Walter Foss. 





The Little Brown Wren 


There’s a little brown wren that has built 
in our tree, 
And shie’s scarcely as big as a big bum- 
ble-bee ; 
She has hollowed a house in the heart of 
a limb, 
, And made the walls tidy and made the 
| floor trim 
With the down of the crow’s-foot, with 
| + tow and with straw, 
The coziest dwelling that ever you saw. 


This little brown wren has the brightest 
of eyes, 

And a foot of a very diminutive size ; 

Her tail is as trig as the sail of a ship; 

She’s demure, though she walks with a 
hop and a skip; 

And her voice—but a flute were more fit 
than a pen 

To tell of the voice of the little brown 
wren, 


One morning Sir Sparrow came saunter- 
ing by, 
And cast on the wren’s house an envious 





eye; 

With a strut of bravado and toss of his 
liead, 

“V'l patin my claim here,’’ the bold fel- 
low said : 

So straightway he mounted on impudent 
wing, 

And entered the door, without pausing 
to ring. 


An instant—and swiftly that 
knight, 
All towsled and tumbled, in terror took 
fliylit, 
| While there by the door on her favorite 
| perch, 
As neat asa lady just starting for church, 
With this song on her lips, ‘‘ Z/e well nol 
call again 
Unless he’s asked,’’ sat the 
wrell. 
-Clinton Scollard in Harper's Young 
fiople. 


feathery 


little brown 


The Forest’s Song 


All honor to the forest! 
Kach breeze a message brings,— 
‘* Be brave.’’ from Oaks and Cedars ; 
‘‘Look up,’’ the Pine tree sings; 
‘Oh, earth is fair,’’ the Elm calls, 
‘‘And Heaven is just above!’’ 
‘*Do good,'’ the Maples whisper ; 
| All chorus, ‘‘God is Love!”’ 
° —dlice E. Allen. 
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A Child to a Daisy 


Little daisy, fresh and fair, 

With a head of yellow hair, 

I would like to play with you, 

Teil me, won't you, what you do? 
Do you never skip and play, 

Or do you sleep all the day? 

Then you surely play at night, 
When the moon and stars are bright. 
When the folks are fast asleep 

Do the fairies sottly creep 

Through the dewy meadow lands, 
Patting daisies with their hands? 
Do a pair of tiny eves 

Peep out from you in surprise? 

Do you jump down from your stem, 
And go play all night with them? 
Do you laugh, and dance, and sing, 
And go wading in the spring? 

When the fairies run away 

At the very peep of day, 

Run away and leave you here, 
Don’t you shed a tiny tear? 

I have seen 1t in your eye, 

And it almost made me cry. 

Daisy, I came down to see 

If you would not play with me, 

But, if you don’t want to play, 
Won't you tell me, anyway, 

What you do the whole long night 
When the moon and stars are bright? 


—John Owen Bealy. 


Bird Puzzle 


1. There’s a bird whose name tells if 
he flies fast or slow, 

\nd one which boys use when with 
long strides they go 

There is one that tells tales, al- 
though he can’t sing, 

And one who flies high, but is held 
by a string. 

By one a high rank in the army is 
held, 

There’s another whose 
one letter is spelled. 


” 


— 


Yu 


name with 


There is one that a farmer in har- 

vest would use, 

8. And one you can easily fool if you 
choose. 

g. What bird, as dessert, is it useful 
to hold, 

10. And which in the chimney-place 
oft hung of old? 

11. Which bird wears a bit of the sky 
in his dress? 

12, Which one always stands in the 

corner at chiess? 


“I 


13. There is one built a church, 
London the pride. 

ca 
friend by our side. 

15. What bird would its bill find use- 
ful at sea? 

16. And which would 
steer with at sea? 

17. Which proudly a 
ment wears? 

18. And which the 
small island bears? 


ig. What bird is 
stupid and silly, 

20, And which always 
punish poor Billy? 

21. Which bird is an artisan, 
at its trade, 

22. And which 
flags are made? 

23. One, we’re told by the poet, at 
Heaven's gate sings. 

24. And there’s one, which 
land, the new baby brings. 


its tail use to 


musical iustru- 


same Name as a 


called foolish and 


wanting to 


works 


is the stuff of which 


in Hol- 


25. What bird have we with us in 
eating and drinking? 

26, 
without thinking. 

27. 
a jest? 

28. What one is too lazy to build her 
own nest? 

29. 
name is inferred. 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Guess all these, you’re as wise as 


30. 
Minerva’s own bird. 

I. Swift. 2. Stilt. 

3. Tattler, 4. Kite. 

5. Adjutant. 6. Jay. 

7. Thrasher. 8. Gull. 

g. Nut-cracker, 10, Crane. 

11. Blue bird. 12. Rook. 

13. Wren. 14. Chat. 

15. Spoon-bill. 16. Rudder-duck. 

17. Lyre bird. 18, Canary. 

19. Joon. 20. Whip-poor-will. 

21. Weaver. 22. Bunting. 

23. Lark. 24. Stork. 

25. Swallow. 26, Rail. 

27. Mocking Bird, 28. Cuckov. 

29. Nightingale. 30. Owl. 

Irom Kentucky Arbor and Bird Day, 
1909. 


Flowers and Showers 


O, dear,’’ said little Florence, 
‘*T don't like rainy weather; 
We can’t go out-of-doors to play 
Nor take a walk together.’’ 


Alice laughed and shook her head ; 
She always found a reason 

To carry sunshine in her face, 
However dark the season. 


‘‘Let’s play we’re drooping flowers,’’ she 
said, 
Longing for a sprinkle, 
Pretend you are a violet, 
I'll be a periwinkle. 


‘I'm such a very thirsty flower, 
I love to get a dashing; 
And violets are sweetest when 
They feel the raindrops splashing. 


” 


And so they hung their pretty heads, 
Each like a little flower, 

And then they shook their curls and said, 
© what a pretty shower !"’ 


Then they were daisies, buttercups, 
And then a bunch of clover, 
And while each bloomed, a sweet wild 
rose, 
Behold! thé rain was over. 
As Alice pointed to the sky, 
With her arms around her sister, 
The sun peeped out between the clouds, 
And a little sunbeam kissed her. 


My Robin 


When I was a child, beside our door, 


| In a green and spreading sycamore, 


We have one when we talk with a | 


There sung each morning, with note as 
clear 
As a crystal brook, and fuil of cheer 
A Robin, 


I watched his plumage in childish glee, 
And fancied he sang his song for me; 
And the melody lingers in heart and 
brain, 
Making me often a child again— 
My Robin. 


I iook for his coming in early springy, 
When the crocus opens, and maples bring 
Their crimson tassels to kiss the breeze, 
And the sunshine dallies with new-leaved 
trees— 
My Robin. 


I hear him sing as the sun goes down, 
And the stars come out o’er the silent 


town ; 

| But there’s never a harsh or mournful 
note 

| That wells afresh from the warbler’s 
throat— 


One used fora fence, you can say | 


What bird is a scoffer, a scorrer; | 


My Robin. 


And I learn a lesson of hope and cheer 


| That carries me on from year to year; 


} 


From a high wind at evening one | 


To sing in the shadow as in the sun, 
Doing my part till the work is done— 
My Robin. 
Sarah A. Bolton. 
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Arnold Bennett on American 
Schools 


The individual classrooms, in some 
of which I lingered at leisure, were tonic, 
bracing, inspiring, and made me ashamed 
because I was not young. I saw geog- 
raphy being taught with the aid of a 
stereoscopic magic lantern. After a view 
of the high street of a village in North 
Russia had been exposed and explained 
by a pupil, the teacher said, ‘‘If anybody 
has any questions to ask, let him stand 
up.’’? And the whole class leaped furi- 
ously to its feet, blotting out the entire 
picture with black shadows of craniuis 
and starched pinafores. The whole class 
might have been famishing. In another 
room I saw the teaching of English com- 
position. Although when I went to 
school English composition was nevér 
taught, I have gradually acquired a cer- 
tain interest in the subject, and I teel 
justified in asserting that the lesson was 
admirably yiven. It was, in fact, the 
best example of actual pedagogy that I 
met with in the United Siates, ‘‘ Now 
can any one tell me—’’ began the mis- 
tress, A dozen arms of bovs and girls 
shot up with excessive violence, and, 
having shot up, they wiggled and wag- 


| gzled with ferocious impatience in the 


air; it was a miracle that they remained 
attached to their respective trunks; it 
was assuredly an act of daring on the 
part of the intrepid mistress to choose 


| between them. 


‘Tow children have changed since my 
time!’’ I said to the principal afterward. 
‘*We never used to fling up our hands 
like that. We just put them up. * * * 
But perhaps it’s because they’re Ameri- 
can—’’ 

‘*It’s probably because of the ventila- 
tion,’’ said the principal, calmly correg- 
‘*We never have the windows open 
winter or summer, but the ventilation is 
perfect.’’ 

I perceived that it indeed must be be- 


/ cause of the ventilation.—Arnold Ben- 


| nell, in Harper’s Magazine. 


Why I Left the Farm 


My excuse for writiny this article is to 
point out to the teachers in the country 


|how they may help to keep their boys 
| on the farm. 





My early education was gotten in a 
typical country school of « twenty-five 
years ago. A man taught the winter 
term, while the spring and fall terms 
were taught by ladies, usually a different 
one each term, The winter term was 
four months long and the other two were 
each of two months’ duration. I never 
had a teacher whose home was in the 
country nor who had any interest in ag- 
ricultura] affairs. Some of them boarded 
‘around,’’ others boarded at one farm for 
five days, while most of them stayed at 
home in nearby town or city. 

Naturally, we were influenced by these 
teachers to their ways of thinking and 
living. Their fathers and brothers wore 
nice clothes when they drove out after 
our teachers on Friday afternoons. We 
were told about the advantages gained by 
living in town. The life of the store- 
keeper, the lawyer and the railroad tick- 
et agent were pictured as ideal. Lots of 
leisure at the end of a day’s work, fine 
clothes, good sidewalks and crowds of 
people always at hand, made us feel that 
the country was all one continuous round 
of chores, rubber boots, mud and ione- 
someness, 

Never once did my country school 
teacher ask me any questions relating to 
my farm life and experiences. If we had 
had a Babcock milk tester in our scliool 
house and our arithmetic lesson had been 
based on the milk sheet and individual 
cows, the dairy farm would have made a 
strong appeal to us. We were in a dairy 
district, and butter was one of the chief 
products. 

Opening heavy, clumsy gates and doors 
with poor hinges was one of the crosses 
of my early life. If I had been taught 
some of the ways to build a handy gate, 
instead of partial payiments and equation 
of accounts, my love for the farm would 
not have waned. <A course in Manual 
Training teaching us how to make milk- 
ing stools, feed boxes, hootjacks and 
fences -would have made ‘life much 
more agreeable. : 

My country school teacher never said 
to me, ‘When you come to school to- 





| tions for eradicating them. 


; sects and other pests. 
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morrow bring some soil from your fati- 
er's field where he said he could not vet 
a catch of clover, and we will test it and 
find out what is the trouble.’’ Or, 
‘‘Bring some of your seed corn and we 
will start our seed tester and base our 
arithmetic lesson on the results we get.”’ 

Later, when I went to High School, | 
never had any Botany teacher ask me _ to 
make a collection of weeds found on iny 
father’s farm, and then give us instruc- 
She never 
told us how to spray our trees, vines and 
vegetables to kill the various blights, in- 
I was never taught 
how to bud, graft and prune fruit trees, 

My Physiology teacher never taught 
me that both man and beast require a 
balanced ration in order to get the most 
out of their food allowance. In college 
I was taught how to assay gold and silver 
ore, but not a word was said to me about 
analyzing a soil or stock food. We were 
given nothing about the chemistry of 
fruits, soils and fertilizers. We dissected 
a starfish, crawfish and clam in zoology, 
but not a word was said about judging a 
dairy cow or improving a herd of hogs, 

In conclusion, it is easy tosee why 
Isaw nothing interesting in an agricul- 
tural career. If my teachers had taken 
just a little time to show me that the old 
farm offered most tempting problems in 
Botany, Zoology, Chemistry and Socioi- 
ogy I should never have lett the farm 
when I graduated from college.—<«l. C. 
Norris in School News. 


The Teacher 


She knows full well the verbs and nouns, 


Can locate all the streams and towns, 
And trace linguistic ups and downs— 
And all for forty dollars. 


In mathematics, science, art 

And agriculture’s busy mart, 

She always takes the leading part— 
And all for forty dollars. 


Her garb is always trim and neat, 

Her shoes just fit her dainty feet, 

Her wardrobe’s always quite complete-— 
And all for forty dollars. 


She goes each year to summer school, 

To learn the pedagogic rule, 

And buys each jatest book and tool— 
And all for forty dollars. 


She gives her substance to the poor, 

Receives the pleaders at her door, 

And buys their tickets by the score—- 
And all for forty dollars. 


She teaches thirty girls and boys, 
Smiles through their questions and their 
noise, 
And never loses equipoise—- 
And all for forty dollars. 


—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while; 
If you bring a smiling visage — 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 
—Alice Cary. 
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t mountainous; only hilly. We have some ie ee a eh he ag lt ago t) h 
: Poem for April very beautiful scenery, and fine chances yours FREE simply for the asking. | bf 
t . . , for nature study. The principal occupa- Just you write for your FREE copy of the 1" 
l eee ig mg <4 et cog ag: Polhae i, | ion in this section is agriculture and “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book —and see! lik 
Looking on the s side rz > i eteck raising, mm a. : a 
, the blue ; 2 Do you a teachers have any NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains i 
Sad or sunny musing — trouble getting dustless erasers? If so We Pay All Postage and Expressage oi 
y Is largely - the ing work and | {tis may help you. Have your pupils S| waists -  -$.59 105.98 Lingerie and Wash ow 
‘s And just being happy 1s brave work anc -bring in pieces of felt from old boot tops ~ Skirts - - .98“ 7.98 Dresses for Misses a 
4 true. or other sources. They hold the chalk Lingerie and e and Small Women 1.98 to 7.98 1 al 
1. stheing happy helps other souls along; | dust, and when full of dust can be taken Wash Dresses 2.49 { 12.98 Silk Dresses _for iv 
4 Just being 1appy helps other souls along 5 »€ . A Silk Dresses - 5.98 “17.98 Misses and Small . 1 ad 
3 Their burdens may be heavy and they not | out and easily cleaned. " Ready -Made » Women - = 4.98 9.98 al 
# strong; If your pupils come to school with = : : Se 7 pe a I ee 198“ 9.98 i 
“ And your own sky will lighten, dirty and uncared for fingernails, tell Coats -  - 1:49 * 14.98 suits —t« 
If other skies you brighten them that if every time they wash their House Dresses m and Small Women 2.98 “ 14.98 
By just being happy with a heart full of | hands, they will push the skin back from and Kimonos- .59“ 4.98 Children’s Dresses - .95“* 4.98 et 
song. their fingernails: they will never be ‘Abiedinn Mtudan ten Oraae i 
—Ripley D. Saunders. sore, and will look so much better. ways Fiease the Cus ener 
5 ; I have a ‘‘ Mistake Box’’ and when we Always to please the customer—that is the 
Club Exchange make a mistake, the pupil] who notices Paria Sei tl re lt Be lips eB i 
. . . , ‘ it writes it ona slip and puts it in the But we take all the risk. If you are not pleased | 
i, As Sward, 613 Seventh Ave. Kast, box. Then, on Friday afternoon, the with anything purchased from the “NATIONAL,” 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, would like to eXx- slips are read aloud and the one using the tad alla gad will Gerad 
change post cards, Only geographical wrong expression is called on to correct pies pr wl y pay Pp 1’ 
and historical views wanted. it. This box has been a great help to ie 
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South the: afternoon is called ‘‘even- | Occasionally to exchange and read their 
ing.”’) It will be helpful to teachers es a Bp page: be -cattect 5 ae 
well as pupils. It keeps them employed guarantee they will be neater next time | 
and makes them think, First, have all} The jittle ones in the language class 
pupils provided with blank paper. Then | Will take more pride in writing their i 
iell them to write down some important letters if they have envelopes _ them. 
question in their school work they would ; purchase manila paper enve oes « 
like to hear discussed. Then the teacher | four cents per hundred and they go es 
collects these slips, shuffling in a hat. delight to the class.—SUNBEAM, West 
She tells each child to come up and draw | Vitginia. i 
aslip. The one he gets he must answer ; History { 
eir if he cannot, pass iton., Hach child will | pear Help-One-Anothers:— 
be eager to hear his question answered. I am teaching an ungraded school in 
[think this very instructive as well a5 | the beautiful valley of the Old Dominion. * 
amusing.—Mary Tench, Virginia. With my advaaced pupils I find the fol- ie 
f History Game lowing plan very helpful in giving the 1 
‘ Dear Help-One-Anothers :— nad _ sorties bag cage hy i: 
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’ to hunt ten questions in history, and one | tT! sEomnt The } loliy That Finds F a 
adhe side is supposed to answer the quescions | Ut By Losing Jolly Guests, Having 
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of the other. The side that answers the 
layer number of questions wins.—Vir- 
gie L. Miller, West Virginia. 

Writing and Spelling Devices 
Dear Ifelp-One-Anothers :— 

Some of my pupils when writing in 
their writing books persisted in copying 
their own writing instead of the original 
copy. Being unable to secure any books 
with the movable copies, I cut off each 
copy as it is needed. Through each end 





Great Ancestors... Can Heaven Confer 
More Riciies? 

A good way to get the important events 
in history arranged and fixed in the pu- 
pils’ minds, together with the dates, is 
to have them memorize a list of events 
combined with the proper dates as they 
come in order, as: Introduction of Slaves, 
1619. This will alsoaid them in classing 
the proper events in the different admin- 
istrations. I shall be glad to send the 
list used should anyone desire it.—O1p 
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the _* thread. These threads are then | DOMINION, 

ve led around the blank page. As the pu- . 

ity we Broun ank page. «As the pu Base-Ball Spellin a cy 
mis pil finishes a line I slide the copy over it. net Sisinae heaese = . - : 
ion leconomize time, when we have written | 7€at *4eip-One-Anothers :— 


le 


Spelling, by conducting two or three 
spelling classes at one time. Each class 
sassigned a separate row of seats. Then 
With the two or three spellers betore ane, 
ranged in the same order as the classes, 

Pronounce the words consecutively to 
the classes from their respective lessons. 
Thus, while classes number two and three 


Select two captains ; let these choose up. 
After pupils have been chosen, write 
their names on the blackboard just as 
they were chosen. Write each side ina 
separate place. Make as many horizontal 
lines as you have spellers; make enough 
vertical lines to have nine spaces. (Call 
these innings.) Go to some open space 
in the room, and imake the bases, first, 






“National” Tailored Suits 
Mode "$102 3 ent Sposa Yano 


Measure to Suit Booklet Senth ree 


We promise you more in a “NATIONAL 
Made-to-Measure Suit than you have ever 
known — more sery ice, more style, more 
absolute beauty Fach suit is cut and made 
to measure, and we guarantee to please you 
perfectly or refund your mouey. 
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~ ae maki a Geacritics lsat 4 , 
pre . a Ing the diacritical mar KINgs, I > j 2 ; 7 ; ~ “NATIONAL” Tailored Suits are shown in j 
108° give number one the next word, etc. — second, third, home. Each captain se- a special separate Suit Booklet containing : 
da k, M,, Florida lects acatcher to catch all mis-spelled fashion plates of all the new styles. 3 

words, Let captain of A’s side take posi- This Special Suit Booklet is sent gladly, r 
HOW TO MAKE CARBON PAPER tion at howe base. Teacher pitches three but only when specially asked for. Soif 
al Dear Help-One-Anothers:— words to him; if all are spelled correctly aon Bre bs Mad te estate tec 
hen ho carbon paper is at hand, I let | le goes to first base. Speller next on list “NATIONAL” Style Book you say—Send 
Children make their own. With a| takes his position to home; teacher ome also the Special“*NATIONAL” Suit 
cents tte or black crayola pencil, they make | pitches three words at him; if all are , Beokhitt sed sasigen of materials. 
ps . a e - 4 @ 
»R. ae Strokes from side to side of a sheet cca pene he goes to first ; this National Cloak & Suit Co. 
et until itis a dark shade through- | puts first aos er on second base. Let 234 West 24th Street New York City 
The se the same as other carbon paper. | Next on list take his position at home ; to IMPORTANT: We have no agents and no Branch Stores. | Beware of Concerns 
— i of deceivi é€ public. 





Movements in the strokes make a 











imilar t ith the i 
(Continued on next page) | who assume names similar to ours w i e | 
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Trace the parts on construction paper by using carbon paper or hectograph. 
Use different colors of paper and it will not be necessary to color the parts. 
See Mr. Latta’s advertisement of ‘‘ Helps for Teachers’’ on page 5. 


indicated by the dots, 


Note—This pattern is from Jolin Latta, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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Make two copies of each part, and put together with brass paper fasteners at the pcin's 








Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








illustrate my plan, this speller missed a 
word, catcher catches it; this counts one 
out (keep score same as keeping base- 
ball score). Continue until three outs 
have been made, Let other side take the 
floor and proceed same as before. Con- 
tinue until nine innings have been 
spelled. Then count scores and see which 
side won.—F. H. M., Kentucky. 
A Summer’s Walk 

Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

This 1s a combination of a homonym 
story with a story for a drillin verbs that 
I find my pupils often confused until we 
used this story and one or two sentence 
drills to impress them. The words are,— 
flour, flower, flew, flowed, fled and flown. 

It was a bright day, when we started 
for a walk to the woods. First, we 
crossed a field through which a stream 
, and along whose banks grew count- 
less-——. Just in the middle of the field, 
stood a large, shady tree, to which we 
turned when we were ready for lunch. 
Just as we sat down, a huge bird ——out 
from the branches just above our heads. 
It so frightened Mother that she 
down the field like a deer. The —— 
dropped from her hair, where the baby 
had put it, and ail of us children——after 
her. Before we returned, the bird had 
——away. 

Finding a place in the woods where the 
brook——over the pebbles, we began to 
play in the water, when all at oncea 
dragonfly——into' the baby’s face. The 
little chap was so scared that he toppled 
over backward into the water. The water 
was shallow, so we easily rescued him ; 
but Mother said he must be dried, so that 
he wouldn’t take cold. We saw a build- 











ing with red——in front of it, and two of 
us carried the baby there. It was a 
mill with two——beds on each side. We 


found a fire in the office, for the miller 
said he had a plant, a very valualble—— 
that needed artificial warmth, on account 
of the dampness from the stream that ran 
the mill. 


going, having gone,’’ and the like. I find 








through the field. While we were 
listening to him the baby toddled away 
to some——-sacks, and began to scatter 
the——on the floor. He also carried 
to put on the——,.and before we knew 
it, the floor, the——-, and the baby were 
frights to look upon. Therefore we 
closed a very eventful day with a com- 
monplace scolding from Mother. . 

—T. C., Virginia. 

Grammar Game 








Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

My game is used as a favor for good 
lessons and the like. I choose two lead- 
ers, expressly for such, because of good 
behavior or lessons, and usually it is 
played Fridays or wet afternoons (this 
to induce them to come in bad weather). 

I manage it like a spelling match as to 





sides, etc. 

We begin with adjectives. 

First on right says:—‘‘I love my bird! 
because he is amiah/e.’’ 

First on left ‘‘I love my bird because 
he is af/.”’ 

Second on right. 
because he is active.’’ 

Second on left. ‘‘I love my bird be- 
cause he is ardent/.’’ 

And so on—the first round must be all 
A’s. He who hesitates is indeed lost, for 
he must take his seat; if he says a wrong 
part of speech he loses also. Repetition 
counts failure, too. We use nouns by 
furnishing a house—‘‘My honse has a pi- 
ano, book, lamp,’’ ete. The participle, 
which is usually a dead letter to lower | 
grade pupils, fairly jumps into tieir 
brains:—‘‘My horse, bird or carriage is 


‘*T love my bird, 


that the game leads to the use of the dic- 
tionary and better language. I havea 
little badge that whoever stands up long- 
est holds for one week, until the next | 
week's ending. You can readily see how | 
to use the other parts of speech. I have | 
other devices of which I wish to tell, but | 
this is my ‘‘ piece de resistance.’’—A. B. | 





He said it was the same that! L., Florida. 


Keeping the Schoolroom Tidy 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Here is a little plan which has helped me 
wonderfully in keeping my room tidy: 
I divide the room into ‘‘ wards’’ as though 
it were acity. Each pupil is known as 
a citizen. A councilman or alderman is 
appointed for each ward. The wards are 
numbered, Twice a day, —just before 
the noon intermission and just before 
school closes in the afternoon, — these 
aldermen make written reports as to the 
conditions of their respective ‘‘ wards.’’ 
If any citizen has let his ‘‘home’’ (desk) 
get untidy—scraps of paper on the floor, 
etc.—his name is turned in to the ‘‘smayor 
and councilman-at-large’’ (teacher), wlio 
sees to it that a white flag bearing the 
words ‘‘ Lazy Citizen’’ is hoisted before 
that citizen’s home. But very few are the 
times when this has to be done. Todo 
all this requires but a few moments each 
day and the children enjoy it. The 
officers serve one month (a make-believe- 


| year).—A RURAL TEACHER, Alabama. 


Our School-Yard 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

Shortly before my advent in the dis- 
trict the roof of the school building had 
been ‘raised and reshingled. The old 
shingles lay about the yard. Burdocks 
and other weeds were plentiful. A 
stone-wall fencing one side had tumbled, 


}and in three places about the door were 
|ash-heaps which had evidently accumu- 


lated through the years. The pump lay 





near its rotten platform in the corner of 
the yard. No one’s sense of neatness 
seemed offended but I felt the scene 
might be changed. The children will- | 


ingly put away as many of the shingles 
as the small shed would hold, and we 
burned the remainder day by day, The 
pupils had no recess and needed the 
hour’s nooning for lunch and play but 
each child pledged himself or herself to 
carry one hod of ashes from those u- 
sightly heaps each day and place them 
upon the road. They also put in the 
pump and, taking measurements, brouglit 
some boards and repaired the platform. 
They pumped the well clean and dry, 
putting the water about the young shade 
trees. 

One day we had a bold robbery game 
and most of the burdocks came up by 
the roots. It took until spring to pick 
up the coal and rubbish that had bees 
scattered. But how proud we were whet 
the grass appeared again! We bravely 
pulled weeds after school, made some 
cinder paths and flower beds, also planted 
more trees. Our trustee noted the im 
proved surroundings and a new doorstep 
came next, fences were righted, other 
repairs made and the buildings painted. 
On Arbor Day we raked the lawn and had 
a bonfire. Later we held an outdoor pr 
gram to which many of the parents lis 
tened, and afterward we had a pictur 
taken of our really pretty schioollout 
and its neat surroundings.—B. M, CaL> 
WELL, New York. 


A Gymnasium Game 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— ? 

A pretty gymnasium game for childret 
is in pretending to gather chestnuts, ap 
ples, or in imitating the snow-fall, © 
falling of leaves. For instance, if g@ 


ering chestnuts, raise the feet as if climb- 
eT 





Have You Not A Friend 


who would gladly subscribe ® 
Normal Instructor 10% | 


fore April 25th, while she can still get Practical Selections free in conn 


with the subscription? Clip out this slip and send in with 


$1.25 for 


one new subscription and we will send your choice of 400 Popular Oe 


right Novels listed by us in our Catalogue and sold at 57c postpaid. 
will send you the Catalogue and promptly mail the book when you 


advised us of your selection. 


bate 
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ive lial, and marcharound room, When 
tre reached, ‘raise the lands and eyes, 
iu excounation, to the tree. Then reach 
jor stick or stone, and throw with rigiit 
hand, then with left. Shake both hands 
al Wrists to show how chestnuts are fall- 
ig. Vick up stone and open burrs, 
alternating with hands, then use both 
together, : 

Jake basket and pick up chestnuts. 
When baskets are filled, child steps on a 
burr with one foot, then he hops. Alter- 
nate. When burr is removed, children 
gather baskets, lift to head. While hold- 
ing in this position, they march round 
om several times, set baskets down and 
take seats. Other exercises could be in- 
troduced, such as running or climbing. 

As children are great imitators with 
strong imagination, such little games 
give them much pleasure, also needed 
recreation, especially on rainy days. The 
teacher must, of course, lead these exer- 
cises.--L. B., Georgia, 

Geography Trips 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— _— 

How many have discovered the ‘‘Geo- 
graphy Trip’’ as a center of correlation? 
To begin with, a date is assigned on 
which we shall start on the trip. The 
boys of the class find out the number ot 
miles we must travel, the expenses of 
the whole party, and all the class choose 
the places at which we should stop. For 
exauiple, if we are going to Yellowstone 
Park, we may stop at Chicago, St. Louis, 
the Black Hills, ete. We take a lesson 
on each of these places, using not only 
the text books, but also booklets and 
maps distributed by the railroads, © Dur- 
ing the trip such topics as:—The Stock- 
yards, Gold Mining, Geysers, Why We 
Missed the Train, will enliven the Eng- 
lish work, The work in drawing might 
well be:—Perspective drawing of the 
tracks, landscapes, aud maps of the states 
through which we are passing. Jor 
nature study we take the life and habits 
of some one of the animals found in 
Yellowstone Park. Other plans will 
suggest themselves in connection with 
different localities —-M. KE. B., New 
York, 

Geography ‘‘Fruit Basket’’ 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Kach pupil takes the name of a state. 
The leader calls a name three times; as, 
‘Towa, lowa, Iowa.’’ If the pupil called 
fails to respond with some fact about his 
state before the leader has finished speak- 
ing he must take the leader's place. 
Oceasionally the leader gives some fact 
about the whole United States and every- 
one changes places, the leader securing 
aplace in the general scramble. This 
game is an excellent attention drill, 
aside from its educational value, and 
may be used for noted people in history, 
also.—MAvy BENNETY?, lowa. 


A Time Saver 
Dear Ilelp-One-Anothers :— 

My boys and girls had grown very 
careless about the time they spent remov- 
Ing wraps after recess. Our cloakroom 
1s small and dark and the temptation to 
loiter was strong. One day I placed a 
small flag in a base made of half of a 
potato, and set it on the front desk of a 
tow, saying only, ‘‘This row was in 
order. first.’? In the afternoon I did the 
same, and after the plan had been used 
fortwo or three days, marked improve- 
ment was shown, and promptness became 
the rule. Now I use the same flag placed 
Na front window to indicate perfect 
attendance for the day. —G.T., Wisconsin. 


Schoolroom Helps 

Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

last fall I was fortunate in having a 
g00¢ schoolhouse and a fine library, but 
there were still a few things lacking. 
here was no way of regulating the light 
and my eyes and the children’s suffered 
M consequence. We gave a box supper 
from which we realized sixteen dollars, 
and I placed shades at the windows. 

But the greatest trouble was dust. It 
Was Impossible to keep the floor free from 
ee 
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ay and when we swept, everything was 
covered with it. It was quite a task to 
dust, not to mention the unhealthfulness 
of having our throats filled with it. I 
had noticed that the Tocal merchant had 
the floor of his store oiled, so | consulted 
him and he agreed to sell us the floor 
dressing and his som applied it, free of 
charge, It took three gallons and it cost 
adollar. It certainly was the greatest 
tomfort I ever had. We had no dust and 
could keep our furniture and windows 
in fine order. The sweeping was very 
little trouble and the dressing made a 
nice finish and improved .the looks of 
the whole room. I then got a wire door- 
mat which was a great help in keeping 
the floor clean. 

After we had made everything comfort- 
able, I bought some crepe paper, a beau- 
tiful red and black pattern, and made a 
blackboard border of it, tacking it on 
with brass-headed tacks. { procured two 
panel pictures for a trifle, and tacked one 
on each side wall. Besides these we 
made several pretty posters with pictures 
cut from magazines. The children like 
tiiese bright pictures and take pride in 
their neat, cheerful schoolroom. But I 
think the things that made the deepest 
impression upon them and upon the 
whole neighborhood (they sometimes 
held religious services in the school- 
house,) were the mottoes I hung on thie 
wall. ‘‘God Bless our School’? was 
hung in the center of the blackboard 
border, and the other four at intervals 
on the walls. In every home where I 
visited there was some mention made of 
these mottoes and the parents would 
proudly tell that the children could re- 
peat every one of them.—M. LIvErs, 
Kentucky. 


A Health Hint 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

As I have read your interesting letters, 
I felt as if I wished to contribute some- 
thing which may prove of some help to 
some one, 

In a community where there are many 
foreign children, we must guard against 
careless appearances or influences at 
school, more so than at any other time, 
although cleanliness must be held up in 
every school. I found the following plan 
to be very effective in my school. I in- 
formed the children that each should 
have ay individual towel and drinking 
cup. I instructed my assistant as to how 
to proceed in my little scheme. At five 
minutes of twelve I rang the signal for 
lunch. Four basins and four pieces of 
soap were arranged on a desk, and as I 
called four pupils’ names, they came up 
to wash, then emptied the water ina 
pail, and held the basins to be replenished 
for the next four. I poured tlie water 
into the basin for each one, thus econo- 
mizing time. For twenty-five pupils 
only five minutes were needed, after sev- 
eral days of trial. -We then sat down to 
lunch in the schoolroom (this being a 
request of our superintendent), and had 
a nice sociable time eating lunch. Each 
child then swept up under his desk with 
a brush and passed out quietly to the 
playground. I find there are very few 
children who now come to school look- 
ing untidy, and there is less disease now 
in our school.—E. A. $S., Maryland. 

[The letters this month are mostly from 
the ‘‘Sunny South,’’ as you see, and 
they contain many useful suggestions. 
Mr. Moore’s Base-Ball Spelling will 
surely make that study into a ‘‘joy for- 
ever.’’ I should enjoy visiting his school 
while that game was ‘‘on.’’ Would like 
more such helps. Who has another game 
as good ?—PRESIDENT. } 





MANY GOVERNMENT PARCEL 
POST POSITIONS OPEN 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government ex- 
aminations to be held throughout the entire country, 
during Apriland May. The positions to be filled pay 
from $600 to $1500; have short hours and annual va- 
cations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. M-110, Rochester, N. Y., 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions 
open, and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, Which will be sent free of charge. 





F each you can obtain the little Readers of the Instructor Lit- 
” Five Cents erature Series. These little books are in use in thousands of 
etools and are becoming more and more popular every day. There are two hun- 
rrp and thirty titles, classified as to grades. An examination of the complete 
st of titles printed elsewhere in this publication will give you an idea of the rich 
und of material contained in this series of books, but only by an actual examina- 
tion of the books themselves can you get an idea of their attractiveness and sub- 


al worth. 








- Artistic 
School Souvenirs 


All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, Teacher, Officers, 
Pupils, etc.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated. ‘The color work 
is especially excellent—fine lithographic work, not cheap color printing. By making 
them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as low prices as others ask for 
inferior goods. We make seven styles not shown here. Catalog free. 

Samples Free (except Floral Booklet and Basket of Flowers) to those who will 
agree to return them, Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers Supplies free. 

All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices quoted. No discount. Prices are 
based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. When 
pupils’ names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be an 
extra charge for printing names. Give date when you must have them. 


May Flower Souvenirs Water Lily Souvenirs 
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' : happy days 
A booklet of eight pages, 3}.x5'¢, front page 
beautifully lithographed in colors and gold and em- 
bossed, tied with cord and tassel, eight designs assort- 
ed, pretty and inexpensive, The usual printing, 
names of pupils, teacher, school, date, ete., on inside 
pages. 

Without photo, !2 or less for 85c., 4c for each addi- 
tional one, 

With photo of teacher, 12 or less for $1.10, fc for 
each additional one, 


Floral Wreath Souvenirs 


Spent together im the selootroon 
M4 this soubenie “ 

is presented to you titly the 
> bestivishes of your teacher 


a. ; 
° “ “ow rvs 








Shad oe 


Size 4\4x6 inches, The first card is elegantly litho 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, resting on the water, Colors always sent 
assorted, The second card contains the special print- 
ing of the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
any room, 

Price,—One dozen or less,, $1.00; each additional 
Souvenirde, With photo of teacher, one dozen Or less, 
$1.25; additional ones, 5¢ each, 


Pansy Souvenirs 


This isasingle heavy card, 744x7%, elegantly litho- 
graphed in ten colors and gold, embossed and cut out, 
with ribbon hanger. The name of school, place, 
teacher, pupils, ete., are printed on the center panel, 
The photo of the teacher can be copled and placed in 
the center of the upper part of the souvenir If desired, 





Extra heavy single cards 10x12, lithographed in 
colors and embossed, two designs, usual printing of 
names Of pupils, teacher, etc. on center panel, ribbon 
hangers. 

Without photo, #1 for 12 or less, 5c, for each onein 
excess of 12, 

With Photo, $1.25 for 12 or less, 6c, for each one in 
excess of 12, 


Easter Post Cards at Wholesale Prices 


. We have five extra fine 
_ assortments; 
Pe Imported — A beautiful 
4 assortment of about 200 
designs, elegantly litho- 
graphed in colors, silver 
and gold, embossed, equal 
to any sold at two for five 
cents, You save a cent on 
each card by ordering from 
us. J§'sceach, 25 or more 
1c each, 
Domestic —The best |The price without photois 75c. for 12 or less 
grade made in the United 3c. for each one in excess of 12. 
uk tated te teoe, With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c. for each 
. Pig . ’ 2 i [e58 0 ° 
25 for 15¢. one in exce 2 
Novelty — The chickens 
flowers, etc., are so heay ily 
- ——SS embossed that they stand 
out from the card like life, each in envelope, 5¢ each, 
Silk—Beautiful silk cards in exquisite colors, em- 
bossed, each in envelope, 10¢ each. 
Watercolor — Beautiful designs lithographed to 
color with watercolors, te each, Box of 12 good 
watercolors, brush and instructions, 13¢ postpaid, 


John Wilcox 








Better Than She Expected 
The Souvenirs were received O. K. in due time. 
Iam more than pleased with them, as were the 
children. They far surpassed what I thought 


they would be, Eva J. Henry, New Jersey. 


” Milford, N. Y. 
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Experience 
Justifies 


every claim that is made’ 
as to the relief given, 
women by the safe, 
speedy and certain 
action of the famous 
well-known remedy— 
Beecham’s Pills. 

Headaches, backaches, 
lassitude, worry, ex- 
treme nervousness are 
deplorable. 

They come to many wom- 
en, at times, as results of im- 
proper nourishment and poor circulation. When you suffer, try 
this economical and convenient remedy—Beecham’ s Pills. 

They have corrected such conditions so invariably when ever 
tried, that they deserve 


The Faith of Women 


See how certainly your digestion will be improved and your 




















bodily organs strengthened. It will seem marvelous that you can 
be so quickly relieved of distress and your whole system toned up. 
Your blood will be purified—and then your eyes will sparkle, 
if you place justified reliance 
, in 
the special instructions with every box of pills. 
Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. If your dealer should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal St., N. Y. 
MY FREE BOOK SHOWS YOU HOW TO WIN 
| HUNDRED DOLLARS I BUILT A BUSINESS THAT 
BROUGHT ME SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
DOLLARS IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS SELLING MER- 


your complexion be spotless, your lips rosy, your spirits cheerful— 
Every woman who values good health should read 
“*The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World”’ 
WITH AN IDEA AND A CAPITAL OF ONLY ONE 
CHANDISE BY MAIL. LET ME SHOW YOU HOW. 








The New Parcels Post Means Millions 
to Mail Order People 


I want to help men and women to success. 
IKNOW what others MUST KNOW to succeed. 

It ag are a slave of the pay-check, grinding away 
your life for others, let me show you how, while still 
earning a salary, on small capital, you can start a 
business that will free you forever from wage slavery. 
I will supply you a carefully devised, completely 
equipped set of plans to start with. I explain every- 
thing. The whole mail order plan will be supplied you. 
It is the most complete, thorough instruction possible, 
each plan capable of earning you a splendid income. 

I show _you how to make the start with just a few 
dollars, and the postman will soon wear a path to 
your door laden with letters and orders for the things 
that I show you how to sell. 

Fortune awaits you in this business, if you will 
let me start you now. 

Even a ten-dollar bill will start you right into 
making money with my "we In the mail order bus- 
iness YOU GET CASH IN ADVANCE WITH WHICII 
TO FILL ORDERS, so you dont need capital invested 
: in a stcck of goods, 

Don’t say you have no experience. I will give you my experience and mail order knowledge 
that cost me a million dollars to gain. Ill guide you to quick success and show you the very 
things to do 80 money-making will be easy, 

No office needed, simply space at home ; no office force, or expensive equipment, little capital 
and nv experience, as I offer to furnish tho instructions you need tostart with, showing you the 
Fi i Aatlene sal offer Suse "Mints WALFc, CUNNINGHAM, Preslacat, THE 

oO Achieve Mé der Success.” Address— . A esident. TH 
MAIL ORDER SCHOOL. Suite 5177 Brecht Bldg., Denver, Colo. - 


WALT C. CUNNINGHAM 
America’s Mail Order Wizard 
President of the Mail Order School 











73 99 BEST CORN CURE taught by mail with personal in- 
Guaranteed—Bottle structions by best teachers. Write 
Agents Wanted-Write a poy -_— sad 
8 from our graduates, 
J. Davis, M.D., Raritan, Ill. Illinois Conservatory, Studio P, 6 Broadway, N- Y- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Words We Spell 


Present-day spelling books have been 
given rather a severe jolt by Leonard P. 
Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
on the ground that they do not contain 
words most useful for practical purposes. 
Dr. Ayres has examined 2,000 business 
and personal letters and tabulated wore's 
actually used in them. He compares the 
words he finds and those in the usual 
school spelling lists with surprising re- 
sults. Thus of the 414 words on the Na- 
tional Education Association’s spelling 
lists used in the Cleveland tests of 1908, 
289 never once appear in any of the 2,000 
letters, showing, according to Dr. Ayres, 
‘that useful spelling lists can not be 
compiled by sitting at the desk and de- 
ciding which words people ouglit to know 
how to spell.’’ 

An astonishing poverty of vocabulary 
was revealed by the investigation. Only 
2,001 separate words were discovered in 
the 24,000 tabulated, and 751 of these 
appeared but once. In fact, 43 words 
occurred so frequently as to make up half 
the total number, and 542 common words 
constituted seven-eights of the aggregate. 
‘‘How limited this number is,’’ says Dr. 
Ayres, ‘‘becomes most apparent when it 
is considered that the ordinary desk dic- 
tionary contains from 40,000 to 60,000 sep- 
arate words, while small pocket diction- 
aries contain from 25,000 to 40,000.’’ He 
points out that the average American does 
not even begin to make use of the words 
he learns in the elementray grades in 
school, for the elementary. school spell- 
ing books contain from 10,000 to 15,000 
separate words, The explanation is, he 
thinks, that the pupils temporarily mas- 
ter for spelling purposes thousands of 
words which they proceed to forget as 
soon as they pass out of the elementary 
grades; and he suggests an extended in- 
vestigation to determine just what words 
are most needed for ordinary use, to the 
end that a really fundamental list may 
be taught so thoroughly as never to be 
forgotten. Such a list he thinks, would 
then furnish a sound basis for increase in 
vocabulary. 

The correspondence examined by Dr. 
Ayres was of various kinds, including 
letters to a mail-order house; letters re- 
ceived by a physician; letters to thie 
query department of a city newspaper ; 
letters received by a lawyer; letters to 
teachers from parents of pupils; miscel- 
laneous letters to a publishing house; 
family letters; and even ‘‘a small but 
varied collection of love letters.’’ 


Good Teeth—Good Health 


The campaign for ‘*Good Teeth—Good 
Health’’ which the firm of Colgate & Co. 
is carrying on through our advertising 
colunins, calls for many a response from 
the teacher. The following has been 
forwarded to us as a sample of letters re- 
ceived by the firm: : 

ST. FRANCIS, ARK., Feb, 28, 1913 . 
COLGATE & Co.— 

I wish to heartily thank you for the tubes of 
Dental Cream. I showed the tubes to my pupils 
and gave a short talk on “The Care of the Teeth.” 
‘Then I said, “All those bringing their tooth 
brushes shall receive a tube of cream,” The result 
was that about twenty-five vez brushes came to 
school and ten o/d ones, So I believe I was the 
cause of many little teeth being cleaned that had 
never before known the tooth brush. 

Thanking you again for your beneficial help, 
Respectfully yours, 

NETTIE DUDLEY. 


In sending this, Colgate & Co. com- 
ment as follows: 

“Splendid Nettie Dudley — how much 
work she is doing for those little kiddies with 
whom she is in touch every day, and how many 
other Nettie Dudleys are there whom your paper 
is reaching, It does seem asif our educational 
publicity is finding its own—as if thousands of 
teachers, many thousands of Nettie Dudleys, 
were awaking tothe teaching of the children 
something more than the three Rs. Maybe the 
addition of the fourth R—that of Cleanliness—is 
the solution of the whole public school question.” 


lam 


good 


The extent of the reindeer industry in 
Alaska under the United States Bureau 
of Education is indicated by the fact that 
it covers a territory as long as from Maine 
to South Carolina. If a line were drawn 
through the fifty-four herds it would 
stretch more than 5,000 miles. Thiere 
are over 38,000 reindeer in these herds, 


. 





April 1913 


Allow Me ” 
To Develop Your 
Photo Plates and 
Films 


As Manager of the Ar 
Department of the F. A, 
Owen Publishing Company, 
I am giving special attention to 

The development of 
plates and films. 
Making prints from them, 


Making Photographic 
Post Cards from any subject by 
reproducing from original photos, 


Reproducing Photo- 
graphs from any original. 


A very large number send 
their orders to me regularly, and 
it is a pleasure to be able to 
say that our exceptional facili- 
ties enable me to fill all orders 
promptly and to the entire satis. 


faction of our customers. 
Prices For Developing 


Films 
6 exposures 2144x314 or smaller.............000. $ .10 
12 exposures 2'4X31% Or SMAIIET........ ee eeeeeseeeeee Dd 










6 exposures 2'4,x414 
12 EX POSUTES 214 X44 oo oe ceceseseeeeeee 
6 exposures 3144x414 or 344 
12 ex posures 3!',x4'4 or 344x3. 
6 exposures 485 or 344x5 
12 exposures 4x5 or 314x5! 
GO BRDOSULOS G2 oiccesseccccceecsycee-cosseccescsnescovesesesoy 












Plates 
BE OE TNO voscnecss | csescesvescsccceccscesesssconsscesnpual $ 45 
5x7 Per Dozen, ............ re 
G34EB34 Per DOZEN.......00....00scccere serscceoron soerecoee Med 
Film Packs 
214x814 Per Dozen ............. Beesetee seed yaaciven $4 
314x404, 34x54 and 4x5 Per Dozen.... J 
GET PSL DOBCR 6 esscssccccesesees. cossevisenene eossneees i 


Prices For Printing 


Azo Prints Unmounted 






214x814 or SMAlleP.................0c0sccecsscseeeseees $ .02 each 
214x414, 3144x444, or 344x314. soe OS each 
4X5, BYGX5 Yeesees coos 04.eaet 
BHT scccnercorecsosssvccedsnesscnesevecescsvenncs. sevesceuscbeses 07 eace 


Photographs Reproduced 
Our Art Department has reproduced photogray!s 
formore than one hundred thousand custome 
We guarantee reproductions to be as good as th 
photograph which you send. We return th 
original in as good cordition as when received. 


Prices 

Folder Mounts, 254x674 inches, with oval pho 
inserted 1144x2'% inches, $1.25 per doz. postpaid. 

Folder Mounts, 334x914 inches, with photo * 
serted 2%4x5 inches, $2.00 per doz. 

One free sample, to show mount and quality ° 
work, sent on request. Mention Folder Mount 

We have a wide assortment of card mounts. Fé 
information, price list, ete. on request. 

Note. Many of our customers orderasmalla™ 
ber of photographs from local photographer, ** 
one to us and get any number desired at less & 
half price. 


Photographic Post Cards 


We make a specialty of making Photogrert 
Post Cards—reproducing them from any yo 
graph or film. Price 50c perdoz, Special 

on large orders. 


Materials used in all our phot 
graphic work are the best obtat 
able, and all work is guaran 
Address orders and inquiries 


Clyde Hulburt, Manager Art De 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, Xt 
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STUDY LAW 


AT HOME 
Become an LL.B. 


Only Law Scho 
rite Kind in ‘america 
Special and Exclusive Features 


ONLY recognized resident flaw school in the 
United States conferring Degree of Bachelor of 
s—LL.B.—by correspondence. ONLY law 
school in U.S. conducting standard resident school 
and giving same instruction, by mail. ONLY law 
school giving over 450 class-room lectures to its 
extension students. ONLY lawschool giving a full 
3-year, University Law Course, by mail, having 
an actual yy be! over 30 prominent lawyers, 
(3 of whom are it. United States’ Attorneys) in 
active practice. ONLY law school in existence 
iving Complete Course in Oratory and Public 
peaking, in conjunction with its law course. 


Other Good 
Features 


The Hamilton | 
Collegeof LawtS | 
aCollegeof Law |). 
—notaninstitute, | 
correspondence 
school, etc. We 
guaranteetopre- 

e our students 





pass exe 
aminations, Our 
system of con- 
lucting examina- |, 














tions is the most , ie 
DUES: Scmmetemmationn 
sive (tous)ol any "NOT a Diploma or Certificate 


given. Astudent can, if he chooses, take part of our 

course by mail and finishin our resident sckool, 

where he will receive full credit for all work done 

by mail. Our resident school Is recognized by all 
ted States. 


standard law schools in the Uni 
School Highly Endorsed 
e = and recommended 


PRs ae, by Government 

i? i anxi Officials, Busi- 
3 ness Men,Noted 
Lawyers and 
Students. We 
have as students a 
number of prac- 
ticinglawyers(not 







From Lecture Room to Student 
No Other Law School Can Use ta 
This Illustration : yong oo pa i 
leges) who are now earning their Degree LL.B. 
Probate Judge (one of our students) says: **I am de- 
lighted with the course prescribed and your method 
of teaching law. It is far in advance of what I ex- 
pected to receive.” 
Libra This library consists of 12 vole 
Law Library FREE umes of standard text books, 
used in conjunction with our class-room lectures. 
These law books, if purchased at retail, would cost 
almost one-half the cost of our entire 3 year course. 


Price and Pir; tt hhh x 





Terms 


including the Law 
Library, over 
0 Classe 
Room Lectures, 
Course in Or- 
atory and Public 
Speaking, an 


to Students 

everything complete, is considerably less than the 
tuition alone of any resident law school, and is no 
more than that charged by the many make-shift lew 


issuing diplomas, certificates, etc.) now 
offered the public. The terms of payment are so 
easy that the course is within reach of all. 


Also a at deal 
iiustrated Prospectus Free Also 2, great dea} 
substantiating all cur claims. Send today and get 
the complete an ay the facts—then judge for 
yourself, A postal will do, The answering of this ad 
may mean the turning point in your career. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW 
1126 Ellsworth Bldg. « Chicago, Ill. 


NOTE: We have prepared and offer to business men five 
special and distinct business courses as follows: Business 
en's, Bankers’, Commercial, Real Estate, and Credit Men’s 

law Courses. ‘These are fully described in our regular 

Prospectus, 











TEACHERS’ FLAG FREE 


5x8 ft. Guaranteed Fast Color. 48 
stars, Sewed Bunting Flag. Send for 
CY oN Sell at Ten 
= 30 BUTTON. Cents each, 
een return the $3.00, and we will 
i Ae forward the Beautiful 
Flag postpaid, 
: ~ Getacopy of “THE 
=eFX OLD FLAG,” it is free. 
oo \ 
sNejThe Colin Supply Co. 


Y 362 PikeSt, Covington, Ky. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Y Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
. logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
¥8, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and orcasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should nave one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68, Chicago 


a 


8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems, The set for 35 cents. 


New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
ues 




















































Sead for 


pret] Y PEWRITERS maxés 


Ail the Standard Machines \ to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 


NORMAL IN 


Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A. M., M. Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too smallreally to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this, his favorite subject. . 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M, Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

A, B and C engaged in trade with $1930 capital. 
A’s money was in three months, B’s five months, 
and C’s seven months, ‘They gained $117, which 
was so divided that 44 of A’s equalled '4 of B’s 
and 4 of C’s. What was the capital and gain of 
each? 

Solution— 

$1930=entire capital of the three part- 
ners. 

Let 100% —A’s share of the gain. Then, 


150“--B’s share of the gain, and 
200%, =-C’s share of the gain. 
o's 450% — $117. 
507, =$13. 
100 ¥,- -$26, A’s share of vain. 
150% $39, B's share of gain. 
2004, $52, C's share of gain. 


A’s capital for 3 mo.= 3 times A’s cap- 
ital for I mo. 

B's capital for 5 mo.=5 times B's cap- 
ital for I mo. 

C’s capital for 7 mo.> 7 times C’s cap- 
ital for imo. The stock equivalents of 
the respective partners. 

Now each man’s stock equivaient is 
such a part of the total stock equivalent 
as his gain is part of the whole gain. 

.'. Pie, or 2,—A’s part of the gain. 

i, or 3,—B’s part of the gain. 
(i+, or 4,--C’s part of the gain. 

To avoid fractions, let 907, of some 
undetermined unit of value equal total 
stock equivalent. Then, 


2 of go% 2047,, A’s stock equivalent, 

* of go7%=304,, B’s stock equivalent, 
and 

+ of go%--40%, C's stock equivalent. | 


But, A's stock equivalent is 3 times his 


STRUCTOR 


ARE 
YOU 


will. We repeat it, IF YOU WILL. 


you will suffer a distinct loss. 


pedagogical methods we employ. 


may not desire such credits, but we ask you to 
note their significance. You cannot afford to 
study with a school whose standard is below 
that of THE INTERSTATE; there is not another 
that is up to our grade. 


Our Courses Are For 
Teachers 


Strong Normal reviews, through Academic 
courses, the best courses in Methods of Teach- 
ing ever offered. Write today, and tell us 
exactly what you need, The School greatly 
desires to be a factor in your educational 
advancement, 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL 


OF CORRESPONDENCE 
625-631 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


41 


In A Teaching Rut? 


Are you one of the multitude of teachers who continue year after year in inferior positions 
and at practically the same small salary? Do you realize that such teachers are in an educa- 
tional rut? Such conditions are not necessary ; you can get out from underneath them if you 
There are any number of better schools awaiting those 
who make effective preparation to fill them. Experienced, scholarly, well trained teachers for 
the better places are positively at a premium; if you do not equip yourself for such a position, 


It will take only a little resolution and a very moderatedemand on your spare time each 
day to make you a better teacher, The Interstate School stands ready to show you the way to 
better things, to increase your teaching ability, to make it easier for you to get a good school 
hextyear, We are anxious to tell you just how you can be helped—to explain the thoroughly 


This Is The School For YOU 


Our diplomas are honored at face value in over twenty Universities, State Normal Schools 
and Colleges of high rank, a recognition earned by honest, painstaking, efficient service, You 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 

YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 

ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL DEPT. - Strong Reviews 


ONE oR Mo 
Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 
Higher Algebra Civil Government 
Bookkeeping Elementary Economics 
Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 
Grammar and Analysis History of Education 
Reading Educational Psychol 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
Am. and Brit. Li G h 











General History 
usic 


Physical Geography 
Elementary Agriculture 
Botany 


Drawing 
ACADEMIC DEPT. - EAcH SUBJECT 16 A COURSE 
Arithmetic ear Latin 


ret 
Second Year Latin 
Practical Rhetoric 
Eng. and Am, Literature 
Physics 


Elementary Grammar 

English Grammar 

Rhetoric and Baglieh 
m; 





position 
Elementary Agriculture tany 
Ancient History 





Algebra 
Geometry Med. and Modern History 
SPECIAL COURSES nt H 
armacy COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
Primary Methods Business 
Intermediate and Gram- Shorthand 
mar School Methods Typewriting 








WAME..-. 0 





DRUM oci:05 sodiike menncneennentel 
Normal Instructor—April 
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capital. 

B's stock equivalent is 5 times his cap- 
ital, and 

C’s stock equivalent is 7 times his cap- 
ital. 

1 of 20% -67%47,, A’s capital. 

! of 307,67, B's capital. 








! of 40% ~52%, C’s capital. 
6% +6% | 52%=18.4-%, total amount | 
of the capital. 
.%. 1835, % =$1930. 

19, $105. 

674=$700, A’s capital. 

6% -$630, B’s capital. 

53% $600, C’s capital. 
$700-+ $26=$726, A’s capital and gain. 
$630+$39-—$669, B’s capital and gain. 
$600-+$52—$652, C’s capital and gain. 
How many quarts of ‘berries can be nut into a 
box the bottom of which is 14 itches square on | 
the inside, end at the top 18 inches square, the 
depth being 8 inches? | 

Solution— 

The hox is readily seen to be the frus- 
tum of a pyramid, and the volume is | 
found by the following rule: 
The volume of the frustum of a pyra- 
mid is equal to the product of one-third 
the altitude by the sum of the upper base, 
the lower base, and the mean proportional 
between the two bases. 


18° 324, area of upper base in square | 
inches, 

14° 196, area of sower hase in square 
inches. 


W182 142> 252, area of mean propor- 
tional in square inclies. 

324+196-+252— 772. 
772 X *=—2058%, volume of box in cubic 
inches. ; : 
2150.4 cu. in.+-32=67.2, cu. inches in 
I quart. 

2058. 66-67. 2-30.63, number of quarts 
the box will contain as required. | 


If milk is 28% cream, and the cream is 35/ but- 
ter fat, and the butter fat will make 1) times its 
own weight in butter, 1co pounds of milk will 
make how many pounds of butter? 


Solution— 


lbs.==28 Ibs. of cream. 
357,0f 28 lbs. 9.8 Ibs. of butter fat 
produced by 100 Ibs. of milk. 

i} g.8 Ibs. 11.025 Ibs. of butter, amt. 








34.36 W, Lake Street, Chieego, Ill 








100 Ibs. of milk will produce, as required. | 

























typist is in the middle of a letter 
and you wish to write a telegram. 
Do you have to remove the un- 
finished letter from the cylinder? 

Not if your typewriter is a 
Smith Premier. You simply re- 
move the cylinder containing the 
letter, write your telegram on an- 
other cylinder, then return the 
first cylinder to the machine and 
resume the letter where you left 
off. 

These removable cylinders con- 
stitute one of the fourteen new 


features of the Model 10 Visible 


Stor ne sais ot ot ooo MIMI. 


Smith Premier Department, 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York an 


Everywhere 


ust for example, suppose your. 
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For Close of School 





Teachers’ Souvenirs 


Finest in the market. 


Send a 2c stamp for samples and [et us prove our assertion. 





you and I have always been pleased. 


E. W. Allen, La Grande, Ore., writes “This is the seventh year I am purchasing souvenirs from 





New Souvenir No. 11 


finest and newest thing in the market. 
The design is exactly as shown here. 


tint also matches the photo, 


silk tassel. 
quotations obtainable. 











must send us when you order, 
We also have other designs. 


Your Photo on each Souvenir 


THE FOUNDATION OF EVERY STATE 
1S THE EDUCATION OF ITS YOUTH 








> 


jars 
Your photograph will be returned uninjured. 
12 or less without photo 80c, additional ones 5c each. 


Pricelist postpaid. 
We pay the postage. 


envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 
Remittance must accompany all orders. 
doing business for thirteen years. 


Seibert Printing Company BOX 10 





a part being printed in a gray tint—just enough color to give it a fine effect. 


photo souvenirs are wanted vou must send us a photo and we will make a small photo for each souvenir, 
ve or sinall photo or from a group, but if you want the best results send usa good clear photo—one that is not to siall, 
Photos are guaranteed to be first class and will not fade. 


12 or less with photo $1.00, additional ones 6c each. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


This is our latest design, gotten out by one of tie’ 
best artists in the country. 


This undoubtedly is the 


The cover is embossed in plain white except 


The 


We want you to compare this souvenir with anything you have ever seen and if it 
is not superior in every way, design and appearance, we do not want your order, 

The souvenir is a 12 page booklet (including cover) size 34%x5 inches, tied witti a 
The inside contains three pages of the very best and most appropriate 
We also print on one page for you, the name of school, district 
number, township, county, state, school board, teacher and scholars, which matter you 


We furnish these souvenirs with or with- 
out photo of teacher or schoolhouse. If 


We can copy a 


Transparent 


That’s the way we have been 


Canal Dover, Ohio 














Uncle Sam is Best Employer ; 


pay is high and sure; hours short; places 
permanent $ promotions regular; vaca- 
tions with pay; thousands of vacancies 
every month; all kinds of pleasant work 
everywhere ; no layoffs; no pull needed ; 
common education sufficient. Special 
money back guarantee if you write to- 
day for booklet B-1H0. IT IS FREE. 


Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


Latest Popular Songs | 
Bless Your Heart I Love You Still,Jurt We Two,When 
The Roses Bloom Again, We Two Together, Once In A 
While T See Her, Her Blue Eyes Told Me So, We Knew 
Each Other Better After That. 2c each, all seven one 
dollar postpaid. Complete listand monthly bulletin free, 


B. BURKE, 25 West 42nd. Street, New York. | 
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Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.x—Ruskin, 


C. Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 

add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 
G, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS, 20 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 














RE COIR 





The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 514 x 8 inches, 114 inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in 
good clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page 
Atlas of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in  sub- 
stantial library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each 
volume. 

Tt is 

about every conceivable subject. 

You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish to know 
Handy, concise, and thoroughly reliable. 


CRAYONS 
FOR EVERY USE 


ged 














Samples of full line furnished 
Teachers 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 











QUALITY WAX CRAYONS 
For Drawing and Stenciling 


Made in the oldest and largest crayon factory in 
the world. 
Sample sent postpaid for 5cin stamps. 


RAYONART 
y STYLE A. 
—SGHOOL GRAY 
ALOR EDUCATIONAL wOR 


EIGHT COLORS 
PERMANENT. 


WILLNOT SOILTHE HANDS J 





A 
SENS 


an 
MADE IN U.S.-A- 























CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are very desitable (dood salary, short hours, 
easy work, pleasant surroundings, life positions, 30 days 
vacation and 30 days sick leave annually with pay. 
46,202 appointments made last year. No political pull 
needed. Common arhool edneation anfficient Fullin 
formation about how to secure there positions and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission. free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
PREPARED TO ORDER: Essays, Reviews, Analysis 


of Sentences, Outlines for Debates, Special woris; 


special terms, — P, S, Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, D-l. 
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ket value of the stock at a premium of 22? 

Solution— 

2!c=dividend on $1 of the stcck. Then, 

210$+-$.02!=7500; .*. $7500=par vaiue 
of stock. 

$1.22—market value of $1 of this stock, 

.*. 7500 X$1.22=$9150, market value of 
the stock, as required. 

Sent $414 to an agent to be invested in calico 
at 13cents ayard,a/ter deducting his commis. 
sion of 2!4% for investing it. How many yards 
can he purchase? 

Solution— 

Let 100%, investment. 

2% 7, =commission on investment, 

.*. 102% ¥,=amount sent to agent. 

-*. 102% 4% =$414. 

1% $4.039. 

100 7, — $403.90, 
calico. 

$403 .go+$. 13==3107, nearly, number of 
yards purchased. 


amount invested jn 


A pasture is rented by three persons for $760, 
A putsin 7 cows for 5 months; B.S cows for. 

1 7 : 3 
months, and Cg cows for four months, { 
rent should each pay ? 

Solution— 

7 cows for 5 mo.=35 cows for I mo,, 
A’s pasturage, 

8 cows for 3 mo. 
B’s pasturage. 

g cows for 4 mo.=36 cows for 1 mo,, 
C’s pasturage. 

> 
*, All have the equivalent of 354244 

36==95 cows for I mo. 

+> of $760—$280, what A should pay, 
“! of $760=$192, what B should pay, 
$5 of $760=$288, what C should pay. 


24 cows for I mo., 


A note for $250 dated July Ist, 1912, at. 6% inter- 
est, is due in eight months from date. This note 
issold ata bank on Dec. 7, 1912, discounted at 
84, What does the bank pay for the note? 

Solution— 

$250—principal. 

July 1st, 1912date of note. 

8 months—time of note. 

March ist, 1913,date of maturity, 

6% =rate of interest on note. 

Dec. 7, 1912,—date of discount. 

8’; =rate of discount. 

The amount of $250 for 8 mo., at6%, 
$260, suin to be discounted. 

From Dec. 7, 1912, to Mch. 1, 1913, 
84 days, term of. discount. 

Bank discount on $1, at 8%, for 84 days 
= $.018%. 

.'. 260 > $.01873 =$4.85. 

$260—$4.85= $255.15, the amount thie 
bank paid for the note, as required. 


A dwelling worth $14200 is insured for 44 of its 
value by three companies: the first taking ', at 
2-50); the second taking 3-5 at 5-67 ; and the third 
taking the remainder at 23%); what was the 
whole premium ? 
Solution— 

* of $14200=$10650, 
tire risk. 

| of $10050~ $26625, 
taken by first company. 

24 of $2662.50=$10.65, premium re- 
ceived bv first company. 

! of $10650- $6390, amount of risk tak- 
en by second company. 

> of $5390 $53.25, premium received 
by second company. 

$1597.30=amount of risk taken by thir 
company. 

#@ of $1597.50—$10.65 premium re- 
ceived by third company. 
wt. $10.65 4+$53.254+ $10.65 


whole premium, as required. 





amount of the en- 


amount of risk 


$74.55, the 


What is the rate per annum when $712 in3 
years 4 months earns $142.40? 

Solution— 

$712=1the principal. 

3yr. 4mo,- the time. 

$142.40=the interest. 

The interest on $712 for 3yr. 4mo., a 
1% ,=$231!. 

.'. $142.40--%23}! 6, 
as required. 


the rate per cet, 


Ift bu. 3pk. of wheat are sown to the act, 
how much land can be sown with the contents? 
a bin 4 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 2!4 ft. deep, filles 
with wheat? 


Solution— : 
4X32) ft. -30 cu. ft. in bin. 
30% 17904 53 «the number of acre 


2150.4 X%7 
that can be sown, as required. 

dt 
Iwish to raise $550 by having my note Dl 
counted at a bank for > mo. 15 da. at 6%. what 
must be the face of the note? 





Solution— 5 

Discount on £1 for 2 mo. 15 da., at?* 
==f.0125. 

$i1—$.0125-—- $.9575. P 

$550: $.9875  $5560.g0-)-, face of rott,® 
required, 


A dividend at 2 4-50) was $210. What is the may. 


What , 
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The Law in its Relation to the 
Teacher 
(Continued from page 13) 


for, acting as a quasi-judicial officer, no 
Jegal responsibility attaches to his acts. 
(Burdick on Torts, p. 35). The only legal 
consequences would be that the child, by 
a mandamus or mandatory injunction, 
could compel his re-admission to the 
privileges of the school. 
CONTROL OF GREKK LETTER 
FRATERNITIES 

To what extent a high school or uni- 
yersily may prohibit its students from 
joining Greek Letter Fraternities, and 
punish them for disregarding ils regula- 
tions in this regard, may be a matter of 
some niceness and delicacy. The con- 
trolling principles, however, have already 
been aunounced by the courts. 

In Siate ex rel. Stallard v. White (82 
Ind. 278, 42 Am. Rep. 496) the right of 
Purdue University—the Indiana State 
Agricultural College—to make member- 
ship in a Greek Letter Fraternity a dis- 
qualification tor admission as a student 
to the university was denied (1882). The 
applicant, who was denied admission be- 
cause of his refusal to sign.a pledge to 
withdraw from active membership in the 
Signa Chi Fraternity during his con- 
nection with the university, was held 
entitled to a mandamus to compel his 
admission, The court thought, as the 
university was endowed by Congress and 
very largely supported by the state that 
the people of the state had a common in- 
terest in it. So it was decided that every 
inhabitant of the state of suitable age, 
character, health and education was en- 
titled to admission. ‘‘The admission of 
students in a public educational institu- 
tion,’’? said Judge Nilblack, ‘‘is one 
thiny, and the government and control 
of students after they are admitted and 
have become subject to the jurisdiction 
of the institution are quite another thing. 
If mere membership in any of the so- 
called Greek fraternities may be treated 
as a disqualification for adimission as a 
student in a public school, then member- 
shipin any other secret or similar society 
may be converted into a like disquali- 
fication, and in this way discriminations 
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case from the one before it on the 
grounds: (1) that the Illinois case had 
reference to the government and control 
of students after they had been admitted 
to the institution; and (2) that Wheaton 
Coilege was a private institution, deriv- 
ing no aid whatever from public sources. 
All the decisions agree that in the case 
of private institutions it is clearly within 
the power of the trustees, or the faculty 
acting in their behalf, to prohibit abso- 
liutely any connection between the Greek 
fraternities and the college. 


Let Me Send YOU [reign 
|Sweet-Toned Williams Piano 
sfor 30 Days Free Home Trial 


Get My Special Teacher’s Plan 





A prudent and efficacious method ot 
dealing with troublesome fraternities in | 
high schools was devised by the school 
board of Seattle, Washington, and upheld 
by the Supreme Court of that state in 1900 
(7 L. R. A. N. 5S. 352). The board pro- | 
vided that any student violating a resolu- | 
tion against joining high school frater- 
nities, or pledging others as members, 
should be deprived of membership in 
any debating club, athletic team, school 
band, glee club, orchestra, cadet corps, 
or other kindred organizations of the high 
school and also should be denied the cus- 
tomary honors at graduation. Action 
was brought on behalf of members of the 
Gamma Eta Fraternity to constrain the 
board from enforcing this rule. It was 
contended, inasmuch as the members of 
the fraternity met out of school hours at 
the homes of members with the consent 
of their parents, that the board had ex- 
ceeded its lawful authority. The board 
on its part introduced evidence of insub- 
ordinate publications on the part of the 
fraternity, the opinions of many promi- 
nent educators who condemned the in- 
fluence of the organization as highly 
deleterious, and the emphatic testimony 
of the high school principal, showing the 
patronizing attitude and the disintegra- 
ting tendency of the society in the Seattle 
schools, In sustaining the action of the 
school board Judge Crow said: ‘‘ The evi- 





dence shows beyond a doubt that these | 
secret organizations when effected foster | 
a clannish spirit of insubordination, 
which results in much evil to the good 
order, harinony, discipline, and’ general | 
welfare of the school. The board i: | 
authorized and it is its duty to take such 
reasonable and appropriate action as will 
result in preventing these influences.’’ 
In demonstrating the reasonableuess of 





might. be made against large classes of 
the inhabitants of the state in utter dis- 
regard of the fundamental ideas upon 
which our entire educational system are 
based.’? 

The court admitted, lowever, tliat 
“membership in an inherently immoral 
society or fraternity might perhaps be 
urged against the admissibility of a stu- 
dent, upon the ground that such relation 
to such society tended to establish a want 
of moral character or moral fitness in the 
applicant.’’ It clearly follows under the 
above principle that a school would be 
likewise justified in making membership 
ina given fraternity disqualification for 
adinission, if the school could establish 
asa iatter of fact that members of said 
fraternity were generally characterized 
ly a neglect of their studies and a dis- 
loyalty to their school. 

In the opinion of the above court the 
power to regulate the relation of students 
lo fraternities is greater after admission 
o membership in the school than before ; 
that is to say, rules of conduct of students 
uv be more stringent than requirements 
Jor aditission, so far as fraternities are 
concerned. ‘‘Tie trustees have the un- 
doubted authority,’? said the court,—to 
Prohibit the attendance of students upon 
the meetings of such Greek fraternities, 
or from having any other active connec- | 
ion with such organizations, so long as 
sch students remain under the control 
of the university, whenever such atten- 

‘ance or connection tends in any material 
degree to intertere with the proper rela- 
lion of students to the university. As to 
the Propriety of such and similar restric- 
tions the trustees, aided by the experi- 
fice of the faculty, are presumed to be 
the better judges, and as to all such 
Matters, within reasonable limits, the 
Power of the trustees is plenary and 
Complete,’ 

Now in the old case of People ex rel. 
Pratt v, Wheaton College (40 Ill. 186), 

€ tight of a college to forbid its stu- 

ents to become members of secret so- 

Cleties was upheld as clearly within the 

Power of the coilege authorities; but the 

Indiana court distinguished the Illinois 





| fraternity 


the measure adopted, the court observed 
that no attempt was being made to deny 
members any instruction af- 
forded by class work or by the required 
curriculum of the school. On the con- 
trary, students were merely denied cer- 
tain privileges, which they could elect to 
enjoy by complying with the adopted 
rule. 

About two vears later members of tne 
Phi Sigma Fraternity souglit to enjoin 
the Chicayo Board of Education from en- 
forcing a similar rule against them. 
The rule was again upheld (15 L. R.A. 
N. S. 1136), the Illinois court quoting 
approvingly from the Washington decis- 
ion. Judge Farmer held that the literary, 
musical, and athletic exercises were not 
a part of the course of study required by 
law to be pursued at such schools, and 
were not within the contemplation of the 
state constitution and statutes in provid- 
ing a system whereby all the children of 
the siate may receive ‘‘a good common 
school education.’’ ‘‘Pupils attending 
the schools,’’ said the court, ‘‘imay de- 
cide for themselves whether they prefer 
membership in these secret societies, 
with the disqualifications from represent- 
ing their schools in literary or athletic 
contests, or whether they prefer these 
latter privileges. * * It as for the 
board cf education, within the re«sonable 
exercise of its discretion, to say whiat is 
best for the successful manayement and 
conduct of the schools, and not for tiie 
courts.’’ 





If I can scatter flowers along the path, 
or put touches cfs rosy suiset into the 
life of any: human bein; if I can sow in 
any human heart the sceds that awaken 
desire for heavenly manna—by word or 
deed, sentiment or song—then I feel that 
I have walked with God.—Se/ected. 





Miss Anna M. Thurston, Manager of the Thurs- 
ton Teachers’ Agency, has returned to Chicago 
after an absence of two years spent in travel and 
study in various parts of the world. During this 
time she has visited the show places usually seen 
by continental travelers and she has had the rare 
privilege of going outside the beaten track of 
tourists, finding great enjoyment in the Hawai- 
ian Islands and Jape. in the Orient, and in 
Egypt, Palestine and Turkey in the near East. 





No Payments During Vacation 
Because I firmly believe that a good piano is as much apart of any teacher's equip- 
mentas a normal school or college training, and because I cherish the high character 
and noble calling of American teachers as uclass, Llike to'deal with vou and do not hes- 
itate to say “'] trust you without security foroneof my Sweet Toned Williams pianos.” 
1 have decided to extend to regular day school teachers our special Music Teachers’ 
Piano Terms which will entitle them to teachers contidential and easy confidential 
terms of payment. Under this plan Day School Teachers will not be required to 
make payments during the vacation months when they are not drawing salary. 


ey 30 Days Free Trial 
Therefore send for my beautiful free Williams piano catalog with pictures, fac 


tory prices and easy terms. Select the model that pleases you best, and I will ship 
you an extra fine one of the sts le, finish and tone you would like to try, with a nice 





WE STAND 
FOR QUALITY 


For more than half 
acentury our con- 
cern has preached 
and practiced the (i 
quality idea. Our silk scarf, a beautiful stool, and instruction book, freight all paid, for a genuine 80 


constant endeavor is day 
to build the sweetest 
toned pianos possi- 
ble. We are now 
selling — a 
organs direct from I 
our factory to the TONED 
grandchildren of 
those with whom our 
hg te t and 

ounder had deal- 
ings nearly sixty 
years ago. 

Year by year we are 
setting our standards 
higher, making bet- 
ter pianos, giving our 
customers morevalue 
for their money, and making 
it easier for every home, no 
matter how modest it be, to 
experience the lasting joy 
that springs from the owner 

ship of an artistic,aweet- 
toned Williams piano, 
Let us get acquainted, - 
a. B. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President 


vs’ free trial in your own home. Then, if youwish to keep it, aseverybody does, you 
may do so on any of our easy terms, or you may name your own terms. If you decide 
No,”’ the piano comes back at our expense, and we will pay you for your trouble. 


And My Liberal Free Home Trial Offer is Most convincing Proof of the High Quality of the 


LIAMS Pianos 


Te bow We Can Save You $100 
By dealing directly with us— the makers—you are entitled to the factory price,which 
saves you about $100—and besides, you getour binding 25-year factory warrant which 
promises to replace at our expense any of the musical parts which may ever prove de- 
; Name Your Own Terms 
You may pay me monthly, quarterly or yearly by postoffice order or bank draft,and 1 
will take your old organ or piano, andallow you all you say it is worthata fair valuation. 


. : Buy For a Whole Lifetime 
Tt is not a question with you music loving teachers as to whether or not you want a 
piano, What you want is un absolutely satisfactory piano at a satisfactory price. 
That is exactly what you get in the famous sweet-toned WILLIAMS piano. Ws be- 
lieve in quality, and you will be as proud to own a sweet-toned WILLIAMS as we are 
to make them, * 
How Any Teacher May Earn a Williams Piano (All or Part) 
No canvassing. Every teacher should write me personally for the full details of my 
plan which enables teachers toearn allor part ofa piano inasurprisingly easy manner, 
; Prof. Chas. H. Gabriel composed the Glory Soug”’ on the Williams Pianos Profs 
E.O. Excell harmonized many of the Sunday School sungs you love on a Williams piano, 
Het my free catalog and book of two thousand letters trom Williams owners, 
Just send your name on the foiiowing coupon or a postal. Ad- 
dress me personally. 
















-H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres, and Sales Mgr. 


Williams Piano & Organ Co. 


. Washington St,, 





. 

Dept, 220, Chicago, Mi. 
Without obligating me in any woy, send full perticulars of your Special Intro- 
ductor; Offer with Free Catalog and Book of 2 











I You Want Our Offer to Take an Old Pinno or Organ in exchange 
on a Williams, Deseribe Your Instrument on Margin Below. | 


“Here is the Answer; = in 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL; 


You daily question the meaning of some new 
word. Youseek the location of the Levant or the 
pronunciation of skat. A pupil asks: “What is 
a whaleback?” “Who was Hosea Biglow?” 
“ Mother Bunch?” “What was Pandora’s boa”? 
The only dictionary with the | 
New Divided Page,—charac- ; 

terized as “‘A Stroke of 
Genius.’’ 


my 
yy. 
ns. 













Faces 





This New Creation answers 

all kinds of questions 

with final au- , 
° Ny 

thority. 0.0 Muy 

«on™ 2700 Pages. my 

Ps 400,000 Words. 6000 


= India Paper Edition: 

Printed on thin, opaque, strong, expensive imported India 
Paper. What a satisfaction to own the new Merriam 
Webster in a form so light and so convenient to use! 
One half the thickness and weight of the Regular Edition. = 
Weight only 7lbs. Size1236x 94x 2% inches, eS 


= Regular Edition: 
= Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 
= Weight 14% lbs. Size 1256 x 934 x 5 inches. Both Editions 
are printed from the same plates and indexcd. 

rite for sample pages of both Editions ; FREE. 


My R\ 
iy, Ge & C. MERRIAM CO., wii’ ° 
My i” The Merriam Webster 
Tern Springfield, Mass. a 


CT 


$100 With OnApproval Freight Paid 
< soem $175 {2 ™ Me 24 EET: TLL. ° 


sf | tis. SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed ‘‘THE BEST’’ by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


ADE under our own patente, in our own factory, and, the 
entire production sold direct to the home and office. Vhot 
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is the reason wecan offer them at such reasonable prices, 
Our Sectional Bookenses are the product of years of undivided at- 
teniion to this one line of manufacture, Book Sections have nen- 
I hindny, dissappearing glass dovrs, and are highly finished in SOLID 
GOLDEN OAK, Other styies and finishes at. correspondingly 
i low prices. Write for New Catalogue No, 24. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTRO/I MFG. CO,, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


Branch Office, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 
























NORMAL 


BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL 


SOUVENIRS 


For Close of School or Any Anniversary 


Nothing has ever proven more popular with teachers for gift purposes than our handsome “teacher to pupil” 
Souvenirs, with names of all the pupils appearing on them. We have made them for many years, in varied 
styles, but all with this “names of pupils” feature. Our styles were never more handsome than now. 
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~*\ Are Made Especially For Each School 
cory We print your Souvenir especially for your 
j 38 school, It bears your name and the name 


of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of 
the school building, as preferred. It 


3 is these personal features that 
ray ei make our Souvenirs so accept- 
‘ able to the pupil, -and cause 


treasured far be- 
youd any ordinary gift card, 
The fact that the Teacher's 
Photograph or that of School 
Building can be added at so 


them to be 











y 
BF 0 small a cost is a st at- 
ce en ee meee oy epeniiien 
ice s Weg See , tractive feature. 
Fea — r Ye LPs 
<_<, na A “a 


' 9 £3 ee } : 
ai? ~ Sunshine 
Sunshine Souvenir ~~ 


i 
7 « + 
all S ° 
with Photographt -" ouvenirs 

The cut shows the general design of this Souvenir, but cannot show its real 
It is composed of two cards. The front card 
has a tasty floral design enclosing a panel. The flowers represented are the Yellow 
Rose, Apple Blossom, Sweet Peas, and Daisies and Buttercups. On this is 
printed the name of the school and teacher and officers. The photograph of the 
teacher is also added when desired. The second card has beautiful rose border, 
and on this appear the names of all the pupils. at the 
corner with silk cord. 


P Ic With Photograph: $1.10 per dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 6c each. 
R Without Photograph : 85 cts. a dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 5 cts, each. 


Floral Souvenirs 


This has been a popular series for several sea- 
sous, and is still in such demand that we con- 
tinue to furnish it. It is illustrated by cut 
of the Rose Souvenir shown at left, though 
plain black and white indicate but little of 
the real beauty of the souvenir. All the 
flowers represented in this series are repro- 
duced in their natural colors; the design 
is richly decorated with gold, and em- 
bossed. The Floral Series comprises, 
The Rose, The Violet, The Easter 
Lily, The Goldenrod, The Forget- 
Me-Not. The souvenirs in this series 
are uniform in all respects except the 
variety of cover designs incident to 
the different flowers illustrated. 
Each souvenir has front and back 
cover cards and as many sheets as are 
needed to print particulars of school 
and names of pupils, all being tied 
at corner with silk cord. Photograph 
of teacher if desired. 
Unless otherwise instructed, all orders for the Floral 


— % Souvenirs will be made up assorted, some of each flower 
Floral Souvenir—with Photograph being supplied. ‘ 


PRICE ‘With Photograph of Teacher as shown in illustration—One dozen 


or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 6 cts. each. 
se 
Morning-Glory—one card 


Without Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.00. Additional ones, 5 cts, each. 
This new single card Souvenir is 


exceedingly handsome. As the cut 
shows, one side has a design of Morn- 
ing Glory flowers, with greeting. 
On the opposite side of the card 
there isa Morning Glory border— 
two designs. On this side the name 
of the school teacher and names of 
all the pupils are printed. As many 
as fifty-four pupils’ names can be 
placed on this card. Price:—One | 
dozen, 60 cents; additional cards, 4 | ¥ 
cents each. 

Card Without Special Names. 
We furnish these Morning Glory 
cards, just as described above, but 
without any special printing and 
having an appropriate verse in place 
of the particulars of school and 

: . - eomncnsane 4 
pupils’ names. Price:—30 cents a a 
dozen. Additional cards 2c each. Morning Glory—One Card 

READ BEFORE ORDERING 


When ordering give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, 
your own name,and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly, and read carefully before 
sending, to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of yourschool from the name 
of the place at which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village 
or district, just as you want it to appear. Write all names plainly and spell them correctly, As 
many Souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; where pupils names ex- 
ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one-half cent for each name in excess, 

When photograph style is desired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name 
of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured, 


OUR SOUVENIRS ARE OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


aati . By / “ 


beauty when produced in colors. 


The two cards are tied 

















Greetings ane 
© Bet Wishes 
Stone Nour Téacher 





















INSTRUCTOR 


A Deaf Child Made Efficient 


(Continued from page 12) 


dium of communication as the rest of the 
world, not to be obliged to have a finger- 
spelling interpreter with him or to pro- 
duce a tablet for writing at, every turn of 
the road. But the main argument for the 
oral method is not its convenience but 
the fact that such teaching develops the 
brain toa higher degree. Spoken lan- 
guage can well claim the highest place in 
the development of thought. We all use 
signs more or less all our lives, but we 
do not think in signs; we use them sim- 
ply for illustration. We think in lan- 
guage, language clear-cut and compli- 
cated, with words woven and interwoven 
with each other in intricate relationships 
of thought. , 

Language, then, is the key to‘brain 
development, good language ; and it does 
not matter so much whether the enunci- 
ation is imperfect and the voice unmod- 
ulated if the idea is grasped and ex- 
pressed in good language. A deaf child’s 
education is far from being a failure even 
if he is understood with difficulty when 
he speaks. And to see deaf children 
reading the lips of one talking almost as 
rapidly as to a hearing person would in- 
dicate certainly a good degree of brain 
development. But how is it done? 

It must be remembered that the first 
work the teacher of the deaf must do has 
been done for the hearing child long be- 
fore his mother thinks of sending him to 
school. Therefore the simplest exercises 
in sense training are first introduced to 
cultivate the powers of attention and 
memory and to arouse a desire for lan- 
guage. The child is placed in a school- 
room which is a playroom with all sorts 
of interesting tiings for him to examine. 
Individual freedom and yet attention is 
the atmosphere of the room, Simple 
games are played and building blocks 
used, colors and forms are matched, gym- 
nastics of arms, hands, feet, fingers, lips 
and tongue are given in imitation of the 
teacher. Two senses must be especially 
developed to do the work of three, siglit 
and touch, so objects are seen and then 
selected by fouch, they are fe/é and then 
selected by sight. 

All this time the teacher has been talk- 
ing, using her lips before the child. He 
is not supposed to understand it, any 
more than the hearing two-year-old un- 
derstands the talk of his father and 
mother. But he is going to do it by first 
having his curiosity roused. The start- 
ing point tor language is a word, the 
rame of some object; but he must first 
get the idea and then the name of the 
idea and finally be able to write it. It 
is an exciting discovery to a deaf child 
to know that he has breath, that he can 
blow with his breath, blow out candles, 
blow feathers, blow bits of paper and be- 
fore he knows it his lips have parted and 
he has spoken the sound /, the same 
sound his teacher has been making, the 
syirbol for which she has written on the 
board, Scon he learns that by adding 
the vibration of bis voice he can say the 
syllable du. Boy and ball and cow and 
papa are not far away. 

Here is another of the placards at the 
Child Welfare Exhibit. 


A DEAF CHILD’S FIRST YEAR IN SCHOOI, 


September—He knows no words. 
Christmas—He can speak and read from 


| twenty to thirty words. 


Leastey—His vocabulary has increased 
to 200 words. 

June—He can speak, read and write 
400 words. 


But what about sentence making? 
Three columns are made on the board, 
for subject, object and predicate. If the 


boy tosses the ball, he himself is stood 
up under the word boy and the ball is 
placed tinder its coluinn, and if his name 
is James he soon finds out that James is 
the boy. Go into a language class of the 
intermediate department and you will 
find verbs being rapidly changed into all 
the moods and tenses of our Knylish 
language without the crutch of the object 
lesson. Even the second primary class 
will pronounce words following ordinary 
rules of spelling, whether they have seen 
them before or not, because of the 
thorough phonetic training each child 
must have as the first step in his educa- 
tion. Asfor spelling, orally taught deaf 
children can put to shame many a college 
freshiman. 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 


Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N, Y, 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and _ for 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA. 
PERS at the end of the books, 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS), 
TEACHERS), or CIVIL SERVICE EX. 
AMINATIONS. 


Question and Answer Booksin 





Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr.Eng. Biology 


3rd Yr.Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Goy, 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 


Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free, 
a Let us send you a dozen or more of each 


kind for your school. You can veturn any 


not wanted and remit for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 


4th Yr. Eng. 








about 18c each and they are worth more 
than this to any one studying these subjects, 











Perhaps your School Board wil) purchase a 
supply for you, Many schools use them as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question and answer books, 

We claim these are the best books for ree 
view work ever published and the large 
number sold seems to prove our claim, 

Other subjects ready for September, 

Bag We can also furnish at the same prices as 
the Regents Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY.—Over 200,000 copies 
already sold. The best book published on 
geography for work in the lower grades. 

PITCHER’S GRADED EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC. Book I, Third and Fourth 
Years: Book IT, Fifth Year 3 Book ITT, Sixth 
Year; Book IV,Seventh Year; Book V, Eighth 
and Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic 

Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith, 117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 














How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask. What answers to require. 


DRA WING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book. 
‘Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The hook is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid. 

nao We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents, Ad 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review duribg 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil @ 
whole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 74.x4 inches 
Price 10c per dozen 3 8 doz. 2c. Send 10c for sample 
doz. and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Euizaneru Meraick Knirr, B. S. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS ____ 
50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS ange 
Size of sheet, 3!4x5—Colored, Ilustrated with full di 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grade 
of school work, 
Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 


Heep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble. 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt ? 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 
“The Busy Work Series are just what people — 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind, The series arel 
excelleut and I shall do some splendid work for 3 j 
selling them in Lowa.” PRIN, O. A, COLLINS: an 
lowa. Address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, } 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“a 
The Advantages of Drinking 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


lie in its absolute 
purity and whole- 
someness, its de- 
licious natural 
flavor, and its 
perfect assimila- 
tion by the diges- 
tive organs. 





ee, As there are many in- 
‘ ferior imitations, consum- 
ers should be sure to get the genuine with our 


trade-mark on package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. - 
_ 














All pens may [iff 
look alike, but ex- 


‘/ pert inspection and 
wear show the real 


qualities. Esterbrook pens 


stand the test of constant use. 
Their reputation extends over half a 
century, A style for every writer. 
Write for Ulustrated booklet, 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John St., New York. Works, Camden,N.J. 





Certificates 
: and 

Diplomas 

WE SUPPLY Certificates and Diplom- 

as in both blank and completed 
forms, Our line of blank certificates and 
diplomas is the finest published. The 
designs are new and attractive and the 
ettering is in script, hand engraved. 
nihographed on heavy linen ledger 
paper. Prices: From 15 cents to $1.75 
per dozen. Complete set of samples 
mailed upon request. 

e also carry a full Jine of diplomas 
hat we complete with name of institu- 
tion, town and state, course of study, 
Signature lines, ,etc., ranging in price 
from $4.00 to $20.00 per dozen, and from 
412.00 to $100.00 perhundred. We issue 
handsome sample book of these, with 
€signs reproduced in full size on proof 


r, with full information and prices. 
“ 7! set will be mailed free upon 


\ nd for Entertainment Catalog also 
ew Teachers’ Catalog. 


A, FLANAGAN COPIPANY 
Chicago 





FO eee 
PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES ie, 


i , TS Sheet Pictures le, Stereoscopes 25¢, 


V 
toad’, 30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 
Portrait Uo,, Dept, 8266, 1027 W, Adams St. Chicago 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Parents are warned not to wait beyond 
five or six years to begin a deaf child's 
schooling, for the vocal organs are stiff- 
ening all the time with-disuse. Howto 
save the first. five years for education is 
the problem before the parents. One 
method advocated is to have trained 
teachers visit the homes, giving instruc- 
tion to both parents and children. An- 
other is to have nursery schools where 
the mothers would be especially welcome. 

The uninitiated often think it necessary 
to indulge in facial contortions and ex- 
aggerated mouthing of speech when talk- 
ing to the deaf. ‘These should be most 
carefully avoided although it is to be 


remembered that the expression of the. 


face and the light in the eye take the 
place of varying shades of tone to the 
hearing child. 

One mother with a bright five-year-old 
has been her child’s constant companion 
and when it was time to send her to 
school,she went herself with her, joining 
the training class, and is learning how to 
teach as the child is learning her first 
lessons. After school hours they are al- 
ways together, simply continuing the 
flow of thought started in the schoolroom., 

There have been day schools for the 
deaf started in our larger cities in order 
that the children might have all the 
home influences while attending school. 
But whilethis has been experimented with 
much longer than day schools for the 
blind, and there are many more of them, 
sixty-six in all, the problem is a very 
different one from that of educating the 
blind. The blind child picks up language 
as naturally as a hearing child and all his 
contact with other children and with his 
home friends adds to his knowiedge. but 
the deaf ghild, unless particular pains are 
taken, is likely to be left out in the cold 
because of the lack of the ready means 
of communication, Other children and 
even his parents find it hard to spend 
time enough in this hurrying world to 
teach him and talk with him. Moreover, 
just as soou as possible, all his teaching 
should be expert teaching, for speech 
teaching is a science requiring the great- 
est skill. Day schools too are asa rule 
small and imperfectly graded. It is 
therefore the opinion of many of our best 
educators that it is much better to place 
the deaf child in a good boarding school 
where his life after school hours, and 
holidays and Sundays, shall also be 
watched over and regulated by experts, 
so that he may gain language as the basis 
of all development just as fast as may be. 
Having secured that basis, then, after 
graduating from the grades, let him be 
placed with the hearing in the regular 
high school at home to ‘‘hoe his own 
row’? with the rest and meet the jostling 
of the ordinary world. 

Moreover, it is known by very few 
that manual training, which has been 
taken up so eagerly by our common 
schools, was introduced into this country 
by our schools for the deaf. But in order 
that the regular lessons might not be de- 
layed, this manual work was offered out- 
side of school hours. Children who are 
on the ground can easily attend to it and 
itis a recreation for them, sometimes 
bringing out the very best there is ina 
boy or girl. Does all this leave any time 
for play? Should you see the contests in 
base-ball, basket-ball and bowling, you 
would certainly think so, deaf children 
often winning victories from the city 
school teams. Gymnastics are a very im- 
portant feature in the training of the 
deaf, for there are always a certain nuim- 
ber found to be unsteady in their gait, 
owing to the impairment of the center of 
balance, which is located in the semi- 
circular canals of the inner ear. Play is 
a constant feature, for it is a cardinal 
principle that a deaf child should not be 
cut off from the pleasure of living be- 
cause of his handicap. 

But after school life what is there for 
these children to do in the work of the 
world, deprived as they are of their hear- 
ing? Isn’t it simply the exceptional 
cases that can take their places and ask 
no favors of the economic world? Of 
course, the-.occupations which depend 
primarily upon hearing are ruled ont of 
a deaf person’s catalogue of possibilities, 
but there seem to be plenty of others in 
which success and happiness may be 
assured if the previous fundamental 
training in language, lip-reading, yen- 
eral information and_ self-control has 
been supplied. 





These are the present oceupations of 
nine boys found in a gymnasium class 
together a few years ayo at Clarke Sehool: | 
three are in coilege and one in high | 
school, five are at work, oue manufactur 
ing antique furniture, one working in a | 
car factory, one in a meat market, one in 
a belting factory. 

One of the first questions a parent asks 
when he awakens to the terrible fact that 
his child is deaf is, ‘‘ Where can I find a 
teacher?’’ Teaching the deaf is a sci- 
ence, requiring the most accurate skill 
and a large measure of the born teach- 
er’s ability. Experimentation with poor- 
ly equipped persons may do great harm, 
irremediable harm, at the most critical 


age, ‘There are in this country several 
training schools. The ones at Washing- 
ton, Northampton and Milwaukee are 


generally recognized as the best. The 
one at Northampton trains only for the 
oral method and is maintained partially 
by the American Association for Promot- 
ing the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
an association established by Alexander 
Grahain Bell of telephone fame. Wher- 
ever one goes throughout the country and 
asks for an opinion upon the best educa- 
tors of the deaf, Miss Yale, the principal 
of this schgol is mentioned in the lead. 
It is doubtless due largely to her long 
service of forty years as principal that 
conditions and methods have so notice- 
ably changed in the education of the 
deaf. Smith College honored herself two 
years avo by conferring upon her the de- 
gree of doctor of humanities. 





In Springtime 
(Continued from page 25) 
Did I tell 


oe Ves, not not you the | 


truth?’’ said the smallest sparrow; ‘‘the | | 


calendar is only an invention of man, 
and it is not artanged according to 
nature! They ouglt to leave these 
things to us, who are born cleverer than 
they.’’ 

And one week passed away, and two 
passed away. The sunbeam glided along 
over the lake, and made it shine like 
burnished tin. The snowy covering on 
the field and on the hill did not glitter 
as it had done; but the white form, 
Winter himself, still sat there, his gaze 
fixed unswervingly upon the south. lle 
did not notice that the Snowy carpet 
seemed to sink as it were into the earth, 
and that here and there a little grass- 
green patch appeared, and that all these 
patches were crowded with sparrows. 

‘*Kee-wit! kee-wit! Is Spring coming 
now?’’ “‘Spring!’’ The cry resounded 
over field and meadow, and through the 
black-brown woods, where the moss still 
glimmered in bright gr2en upon the tree 
trunks, and from the south the first two 
storks came flying through the air.— 
Hans Christian Andersen, 


Poems in the Grades 
(Continued from page 19) 


to its music and rhythm. Study the pic- 
tures suggested, and by careful question- 
ing lead the pupils to: such an under- 
standing that they will express the 
thought intended by the author. 

Questions like the following may be 
used: Whiat ‘‘sea-breeze’’ is referred to? 
Define ‘‘barricade.’’ What guided the 
wanderer in his search? Why do pine 
trees suggest ‘‘moaning?’’ Describe the 
surroundings of the arbutus. What mes- 
sage do you think the arbutus had for the 
lonely wanderer? 

While the poem is being studied pupils 
may be called upon to read a few lines 
orally. . More questions may be needed. 
The teacher may picture the scenes ai- 





luded to; let pupils then read it silently, 
and finally it shonld be committed to 
memory. 

BOOKS USEFUL. TO TEACHERS 

Songs of the Tree Top and Meadow, 
MeMurry and Cook. 

Three Years with the Poets, Hazard. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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When ""Y Murine Eye Remedy 
NoSmarting—Feels Fine— Acts Quickly 
Try it for Red, Weak, Wavery Eye 1 

Yo a r Gsanuleted Evellda, Illustrated Book 
in-each Package. MURINE is com 


Ey e S$ pounded by our Oculists-not a“ Patent 


Medicine” but used in successful Physi 

N d cians’ Practice for many years. Now 
e e dedicated to the Public and sold hy 
Druggists at 25c-50e per bottle. Murine 








CG APE *3e Salve in Aseptic Tubes, xse-H0e. 
vare Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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,You Can Weigh 


Exactly What : 


You Should Weigh' 


' You can be sound in body and mind; 
i efficient, well poised, 
band 


‘You Can 


Be Well 
| I have helped 60,- 
 0000fthe most refined, 
intellectual women of 
“America to regain 
health and good fig- 
ures and have taught 
them howto keep well. 
Why not you? You are 
busy, but you can devote 
- 4 few minutesa day inthe 
privacy of your room to 
following scientific, hygi- 
enic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit your 
particular needs. I have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 
of as many more. 

My work has grown in 
favor because resuits are 
quick, natural and perma- 
nent, and because they are 
scientific and appeal to 
COMMON SENSE, 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can— . 
Be Well so that everyone with whom you 
Ecome in contact is permeated with your strong 
E spirit, wholesome pe.sonality — feels better in 
§ body and mind for your very presence, 

' Be Attractive—well groomed. You can- 
| Improve Your Figure—in other words be 
Eat your best, 


aut inns 




















: Iwanttohelp you to realize that your health | 
§ lies almost entirely in your own hands, and that | 
| you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

' Judge what I can do for you by what I have 
tdone for others. I have relieved such Chronic 
§ Ailments as 


| Indigestion Sleeplessness Headaches 


| Constipation Nervousness Weaknesses 
' Anaemia Torpid Liver Rheumatism 
5 Catarrh 


+ The best physicians are my_friends—their 
; wives and daughters are my pupils—the medical 
F magazines advertise my work. 
f I have published a free booklet showing how 
ito stand and walk correctly and giving other in- 
; formation of vitalinterest to women. Write for 
Fitand I willalsotell youabout my work. Ifyou 
fare perfectly well and your figure is just what 
fF you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend 
at least you will help me by your interest in? 
this great movement for greater culture, refine- } 
LE ment and beauty in woman. 4 
Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait— | 
you may forget it. I have had a wonderful ex- | 
perience and I should like to tell you about it. / 





4 


Susanna Cocroft 
-Dept.30 624 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago! 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She 
is the recognized authority upon the scientific 
care of the health and figure of woman, 





want want 

work™” ZZ YOU 

$30 a week to start, steady work 
all year and a chance to work up 
to local manager at $3,000 a year. 
You need no experience or training. My agents 
were farmers, mechanics, clerks, doctors, merchants, 
school teachers, laborers, railroad men, barbers, teamsters, 


and some were just out of school. I make the swellest line 
of Soaps, Perfumes and Toilet Articles you ever saw. 


Will you take this job 


: My goodssell at half ordinary 
w fl retail price, and they are well 
known, I have customers in 
every town, and my sales are 
growing bigger every day. I've 
simply got to have more agents 
tosupply my customers. I need 
a hundred new agents right 
away and this is YOUK chance 
} to make big money quick. 






To get the Job—Write me TODAY 


Don’t lay this offer aside. Just take a pen or 
pencil NOW and on a postal or In a letter simply write 
‘Lam looking for steady employment as agent, please mai 
Ec. M. DAVIS, Pres. E.M. DAVISSOAPCO. 
A114 Davis Block, Chicago, Ill, 
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NORMAL 





“AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electrically Welded, Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 


eS Built of our triangular steel tubing—the strongest construction 
A known. Four standard styles of stationary and adjustable, No bolts 





rivets, All steel parts finished in our sanitary gunmetal enamel, 
WRITE WosKtij 37" TO-DAY 
Blackboards and Supplies: 


Don't fail to ask for our new 120- page CATALOGUE “Si je ® 
A complete directory of Schoolroom essentials. 





28 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 















hiswon’*  €merican Seating Company Penn reset 
(sree | 











$290 Fatnoom sive RUG 


¢ 
The biggest sale of Rugs, in the History of the 
world. We have5,000 of these Kugs bought at sale, which we will 
furnish on all orders received at once, Here is undoubtedly the best bargain ever 
gut before the American public. These Rugs at $2.90 are full room size, 12ft.x 
{t., and come in an endless variety of handsome Oriental, Floral and all-over pate 
terns. They are bh less and biggest bargain ever offe 


Pure Worsted Face, Best Tape try Brussels Rug on § ie 
9.90 








the market, one-piece, seamless, size 9x12 ft. Price...... 
Extra Fine and Heavy Quality Pure Wool Wilton $ 
Velvet Rug, size 9x12 ft. Price v 
The Best and Heaviest Quality High Pile Axminster 
gt Qu « $15.75 





Rug, size ¢xl2 ft. 
These Rugs can be furnished in an endless variety of patterns and 
andinall sizes, at proportionste prices, ranging from an 18x36 inch to 12x15 foot 
Rug. Our handsome Kugs are shown in actual colors in our big Rug and Furni 
aay «A Kook, which we send free on application, It also includes full description of 
our Mammoth Stock af Cook's Best Quality Finest Print and laid Linoleure, 


UALITY AND LATEST PATTERNS, IN THE VERY 34'c / 
2 


Per square yard as low as_.....-..-..- 








HEAVIEST 
BEST PRINT LINOLEUMS, 
THE BEST QUALITY INLAID LINOLEUMS, per square yard as low as 59e 


. . . . 
Samples of these Linoleums on application, Send us diagra 
Big Bar gains mn Furniture room tocover and we will quote gn stock suitable for the pos We cram of 


J urpose. 
it we are closing out at low prices—no charge for cutting and matching. 


We have an enormous stock of hit : ; 
rade Furniture, incipding ovecything: Bate ve Carpets in All Grades for Every Purpose. Send us dia- 
for the home, office. the club or hotel. We can | &ram of room for estimate. State your preference and will quote you 
fit you out completely, including bedding, | from stock on hand. We've KeversibleCarpets ranging in price from 18¢ per sq.yd.up. 
linens, cutlery and all household needs. PURE WORSTED FACE, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPET, 27 in. wide, 4744c yd. 


Write Today for Our Big Mammoth Furniture and Household Goods Catalog 
The biggest bargain book ever produced, 10,000 illustrations of household necessities, also shows rugs and 
floor coverings in actual colors. The book is free. Get your copy now. Every article offered is guar- 
anteed absolutely perfect, brand new and first-class in every particular, Your money back if not satistied. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. ixti CHICAGO: 








CARS. WINSLOW’S 
< 


, has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 


| Florida Homeseekers 
and Investors 


can secure valuable information on Florida crops, 
climate, soil, schools, ete. Many business openings 
jand some low-priced land in this vicinity, Address 
J.T. Hennessey, Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, 
| Lake Worth, Palm Beach County, Florida. 









SOOTHING SYRUP 


dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 

soothes the child, softens th ms, alluys all pain, 

eures wind colic, and isthe b« emedy fordiarrhoea, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 

LE_’PA PADD ow 














TEACH ERS iis aan Gi 
BASE BALL jy OUTFIT FREE 





EACH OF THESE LEAGUE OUTFITS CONTAINS: 


1 CATCHER’S MITT 
1 CATCHER’S WIRE MASK 
1 BASE BALL 1 BOOK COMPLETE BASE BALL 
1 THROWING GLOVE RULES 
We send the complete outfit in a strong case. 


VERY Ball Club wants its uniform. Here is the chance for your boys. If 
they are willing to hustle, out of school hours, for a few days, this splendid 
outfit shall be theirs without cost. 
We sell the most beautiful post cards published, put up in envelopes of half a 
dozen each to sell at 10 cents. Hundreds of schools are selling them. 
If you will explain our offer to the boys of your school 


OUR OFFER and get them to promise to sell all of the cards, if 


possible, we will send you by express, prepaid, fifty envelopes tor the boys to sell 
at 10 cents each. You are to take the money as it is handed in and send it to us 
promptly. Upon receipt of the $5.00 secured from the sale of cards we will im- 
mediately send you the base ball outfit described above. 
SPECIAL If the boys want the outfit at once, send us only $4.50 and 
we will accept it as full payment for the 50 envelopes of 
cards and we will send the base ball outfit right along with the cards. Nine boys 
can each bring 50c to make up the $4.50 and get it back by selling the cards. ~ 
DON’T DELAY. Bring this to the attention of the boys today and they 
will soon own this handsome outfit and be happy. 


THE CRESCENT COMPANY, 143 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


9 BASE BALL CAPS | 
9 BASE BALL BELTS | 








INSTRUCTOR 


Jay Cooke 


(Continued from piyze 21) 


his dealings with the smallest man who | 


assisted him in executing his measures, 
There conld be no labor problem in any 
enterprise of his, and he could not have 
prospered at the expense of the life or 
happiness of any fellow-being.’’ 

January 1, 1861, Jay Cooke opened the 
panking house of J, Cooke & Co. ‘‘To 
all outward appearances a more unpro- 
pitious time for venturing out in such a 
business could not have been chosen,’’ 
says Oberholtzer.* ‘‘ Lincoln had been 
elected, the Southern States were about 
to secede, and the air was full of the 
clamor of civil war. What that really 
meant) none could know; but ‘that it 
promised little immediate good _ to 
bankers was a logical guess.’? Kew peo- 
ple gave heed to the commencement of 
the new concern, but such was the pluck 
and energy of Jay Cooke that when the 
house, with its branches in Washington, 
New York and London, closed its doors, 
twelve years later, ‘‘the creaking of the 
hinges, Jike the first shot at Lexington, 
was heard around the world.’’ 

Krom the very beginning Jay Cooke 
had his eye upon the work of the Treas- 
ury Department. He knew that war 
must come and that the work of financing 
it would be strenuous indeed. Here was 
an opportunity to serve his country and 
he waited alertly. Soon Pennsylvania 
voted to raise a $3,000,000 loan for the 
good of the cause. Because of tie state’s 
notoriously bad credit at that time many 
believed that the bonds could not be sold 
for more than seventy-five or eighty cents 
on the dollar, Jay Cooke was strenu- 
ously opposed to this, and threshed the 
matter out before the legislature without 
success. Then he went to the Attorney- 
General and begged leave to sell the loan 
at par, contending that it would be ille- 








gal to sell it otherwise. 

Attorney-General Meredith listened to 
Cooke’s opinion with respect and at 
length, fired by his enthusiasm, author- 
ized the Jay Cooke Banking Company 
and Drexel & Company, Bankers, to pro- 
cure bids. Jay Cooke went into the field 


| with eagerness. He visited the Phila- 
| delphia bankers himself and sent agents 





to the other banks throughout the state; 
he instituted a perfect furor of advertis- 
ing, and before a fortnight had passed 
held in his hands an over-subscription to 
the loan. The largest subscription, 
$300,000, came from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; the smallest, $50, was sub- 
scribed by a Gettysburg farmer. 
was sold at par, thereby bringing untold 
prestige to Mr. Cooke, and to the posi- 
tion of the North in the world at large. 
It served as an index of the determined 
spirit which lad arisen to defend the 
Union, and Mr. Cooke took care that it 


| should be known, himself telegraphing 


| the news broadcast. 


Jefferson Davis and 
the unfriendly Iondon 7zmes received 
special dispatches, ‘‘ with a view of im- 


| pressing them with the rashness of rebel- 
lious designs.’’ Then Mr. Cooke penned | 


a note to fis brother Henry. ‘‘Itisa 











And it | 





glorious work, and I am proud of it,’’ he | 


wrote. 


“It is regarded as an achievement | 


as great as, or greater than, Napoleon’s | 


crossing the Alps.’’ 

But this was only the beginning of Jay 
Cooke’s services. He had a finger in the 
authorization of the famous ‘‘Seven- 
thirty’? notes,| and himself sold one- 
fourth of the amount. When the disaster 
at Bull Run benumbed the North, he 
hurried into the banking districts, with- 
out authority from anyone, and secured 
pledges for nearly two millions of doliars 
to he advanced to Secretary Chase tor a 
period of sixty days, at six per cent. At 
the same time he intimated that Seven- 
thirty treasury notes would be accepted 

*KMis Paxon Oberholtzer in Zhe Century. 

+So called because they bore interest, in 
currency, at the rate of $7.30 per annum on every 
hundred, 





IF WE would give you a 4o-acre farm free, 
dlong our line of railroad would you be willing 
to tell your friends about our land opening? 
For particulars address Mr. J. B. Clark, Land 
Commissioner, Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad 
Company, Box 190, Live Oak, Florida. 


Sheet Music. 


Kxchange, 


SONG POEMS wanted for publication. Liberal royalty. Hits 
makefortunes. Brennen, (SuiteG)103 Park Ave.,N.Y. 


POEMS WANTED (ohuiSi aise Mose, cutcaco: 





3 copies popular selections 10 
cents, Co-operative Music, 
183 MESEROLE St.. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Before Traveling 
To Europe 


Send for illustrated folder describing 


CATHEDRAL ROUTE 


Kast Anglia, Homes of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts 


HARWICH ROUTE 


ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT 

VIA HOOK OF HOLLAND 
(ROYAL MAIL ROUTE) 

Large Turbine Steamers, Wireless 

‘Telegraphy, Submarine Signaling. 

Also vin HARWICH and ANTWERP 

Information and fares given promptly, 

Submit route, 


GREAT EASTERN RAIL. 
WAY OF ENGLAND 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent 
261 Y Broadway, New York 














is 3-STEM OF 
$4 SWITCH 9209) 


Twenty inches long, 24 0z. selected natural wavy hair, 
of splendid quality. Reduced from $4.00 for. this 
Special Sale. SENT ON APPROVAL, 


OUR NEW HAIR BOOK describes a hundred aids 


to beauty, and also lists all the newest 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Make your selection and 
let us send you the goods ON APPROVAL, 

Pay when_ satistied —no money in 
advance, These goods are guaranteed 
quality, to match any ordinary shade, 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
13; oz. 18 in, $0.8 20in, = $1.65 
2 of 2Oin. 1,2 v2 in, 2.90 
2 of i 1 24 in. 3.85 















21, on 24in, 2.75 26in, 5.95 
3 o4, 26in, 4.45 30in, 7.65 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22 ing .Natural Wavy .  . $4.95 












3-Stem (triple) 24 ing Wavy 
Switeh, 2/5 02, - = « 4,95 
Coronet Braid 8 1-2 02,, Wavy - 4,95" 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches ° « 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5.00 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair 
and describe article you want. We 
willsend prepaid ONAPPROVAL. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the price. If 
not, return tous, Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a littie more 
expensive ; ask for estimate, 
Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY 


PARIS FASHION CO. Dept., 194, 209 State Street, Chicago 
“SHORTHAND 
IN 3O DAYS 





Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No 
**positions’’— no *‘raled lines’’— no ‘‘shading’’ —no “word 
signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 


full descriptive matter, free, address CHICAGO CORRESPOND 
ENCK SCHOOLS, 953 Chieago Opera House Block, Chicago, lL 











PROFITABLE VACATION EMPLOYMENI 
FOR TEACHERS 

The Frontier Press Company of Buffalo, N, Y., one 
of the leading educational publishers in thi8 country, 
annually employs a number of progressive teaches, 
both ladies and gentlemen, during each vacation, 

The work is healthful, instructive, and unusually 
protitable—their employees earning $5.57 per day 02 
the average, ‘ 

A number of vacation positions are to be filled for 
191%, so interested tenchers are requested to file their 
applications early, 

For further information and particulars, addres 

THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 

806 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Do you want a good position where you can ears 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses? 
There are hundreds of such positions now open. 
No former experience as a Salesman required to 
one of them. If pon want to enter the world’s best 
paying profession our Free Employment Bureavwill 
assist you tosecure a position where you can earn g% 
wages while you arelearning Practical Sales 
Write today for full particulars; list of 
and Geetienontes letters from hundreds of our students 
or whom we have recently secured goo 
paying from $100.00 to $500.00 a month and expenses 
Address nearest oftice, Dept. 144 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago Wew York Kansas City Seattle New Orleses Tere 


CONCENTRATED 
O VU PP 


Penny and a half a plate 
minute 


Add Hot water—nothing else—and in a few Ver 
a rich, delicious, most nourishing soup of ressiot 
tables, and Spices, ready to eat, ‘To use the ex? pest? 
of a prominent Physician in New York: “therm 
was anything like it.’”?, Send 10c in stam 8 for ot 
package, Address:— Concentrated Pure 
121 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York City. 


10) to 




















SHORT STORIES—Earn 


a monthly, Send for free iter 
Tells how, UNITED PRES 
CATE, San Francisco, Caliform’: —< 
MOTION PICTURE PLAYS— Magy oct 
ed, Big pay. Kasy work, We ret 


you. Free information. a 
PICTURE PLAY ASSN, San Feee® 


chy perfumed. 6 
Imported Sachet Bags 121.2 cr 2 (ors 2% 


N. I, SCHARR, 394 Marion Street, Brookly® 
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in payment. This suggestion Jed to the 
negotiation of the first great war loan, 

In 1862 Jay Cooke became the General 
Loan Agent of the Treasury Department, 
and at Once organized a money-raising 
campaign so complete in detail that its 
like has never before been equaled and 
has since not been surpassed. He opened 
up the way to all the old wallets, frayed 
stockings, and hidden tin boxes in the 
country. On a certain occasion when it 
seemed necessary to raise $500,000,000 at 
once, Cooke obtained $11,000,000 more 
than the amount before the machinery 
with which he worked could be brought 
to a standstill! 

After the war Jay Cooke busied him- 
self in financing the Pacific Railroad. 
He was asked to negotiate loans for 
the Mexican and Japanese governments. 
He was constantly in contact with finan- 
cial and political leaders of the first rank. 

Then Mr. Cooke thraw himself heart 
and soul into the building of the North- 
ern Pacific. He had great faith in the 
Northwest, and he allowed the richness 
of her future promise to blind his usual 
caution, nor would he listen to the un- 
easy demurs of his partners, The result 
was the great panic of 1873, when the jay 
Cooke Banking Company closed its doors 
with a jar which affected the world. It 
came, too, like a thunderbolt in a clear 
sky. ‘‘No one could have been more 
snrprised,’’ said one of the Philadelphia 
papers. ‘‘if snow had fallen amid the 
sunshine of asummer noon.’' Mr. Cooke 
promptly turned in all of inis large pri- 
vate fortune to liquidate the claims 
against his company as far as possible, 
and greater than any sorrow over his own 
reverses was the thought of the poor who 
must suffer because of his mismanage- 
ment. Hisfamily expected him to break 
under the burden, but Mr. Cooke rose 
above his cares and troubles and began to 
look about him as keenly and alertly as 
ever. He had no mind to stay defeated. 
_ Fortune favored Mr. Cooke through a 
silver mine in Utah. So, plainly, in his 
later years, he thought better of his olden 
advice to his partners. He at once set 
about regaining possession of Ogontz and 
his summer home,Gibraltar, an island in 
lake Erie. The latter came back to him 
just as he had left it, but the priceless 
treasures of Ogontz had been scattered to 
the four winds and the place had suffered 
from neglect. Mrs. Cooke was now dead, 
so he decided to make his home with his 
daughter near at hand and turn Ogontz 
into a girls’ seminary. And nis girls 
brought him many hours of happiness. 
He loved their youthful merriment and 
zealand his last days were spent in show- 
ering them with such gifts as his fertile 
fancy could suggest—flowers, marshmal- 
lows, apples, cider, nuts, valentines, etc. 
He also spent much time at his fishing 
lodges, and about his greenhouses, or- 
chards, and vegetable gardens. 

Mr. Cooke grew old serenely, retaining 
his hope and good cheer to the very last. 
The end came suddenly, after the annual 
reception given to his girls in 1905. He 
was buried in the family mausoleum in 
the Ogontz grounds, where his father and 
mother, his wife and four children al- 
teady lay. As his body was borne past 
the old mansion his girls stood upon the 
Veranda and sang one of the hymns which 
he had loved, and their eyes overflowed 
with tears, for now they understood what 
their old friend had meant when he had 
‘aid some time before that he was coming 
one day to stay with them forever. 





Credits for Outside Work 


Plans for giving credit in some way for 
Work produced as a result of the educa- 
tive process but not actually done in 
school are reported from many localities. 

€ Massachusetts home-project work in 
‘griculture is one of the most successful 
attempts to correlate school and home. By 
this plan the pupil is required to do 

ome farm work as part of the school 
Program, and a portion cf this work is 
ove during school hours. The Oregon 
Plan of school credit for liome duties 
where the idea is extended to include the 
Widest possible range of home activities, 
ag tried with success in many 
8, 


Au interesting plan is reported from 
toCounty, Wisconsin, The super- 
ent in that county offers twenty 

Pet cent-credit in geography on the 

fighth-grade examinations for a scale 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 











STYLE B 


all appears on souvenirs. 


same willappear on 


to you. Our photos do not fade. 


School Souvenirs 


FOR YOUR PUPILS 


If you wish to give your pupils something of real merit at 
the close of school, give our 1913 Style B souvenir, a 12 page 
booklet 33 x 5} inches, embossed cover, special design, a repro- 
duction of high grade water colors produced from special plates, 

Contents are as follows: Greeting from teacher produced 
from hand drawing, that grand old poem, **What I Live For” 
with which you are so familiar, followed by the poem, ‘*Success,”’ 
one of Froland’s best, and the object of True Education, 

A Feature found only in our souvenirs is illustrated history 
from 1492 to the present, on back cover page. 

In ordering give name of school, (if any) 
(if any) District number, Township, County, State, Name of 
Teacher or Teachers, Pupils, and School Board, which matter 
‘To avoid errors write plain copy. 

If you desire your photo on souvenir, send us photo to copy from and 


le W each souvenir, as large as it dare be made and 
maintain harmony in size between coyer and photo, 


Write your name and address on back of photo and it will be returned 
Should you not desire your photo, there 


ill appear instead, a pretty landscape. 


Ww 
Booxlet Souvenirs are tied with silk tassels to match coloring in design. This design and all composition 


within is of highest order. 


FREE Our Celluloid Book Mark we gave free during 1912 
had made up @ premium especially for teachers, one of whic 
From our experience we know that our new style 


ones PRICES POSTPAID 

PHOTO—12 or less 80c; additional ones 5c each. 
WITH PHOTO—12 or less $1.00 ; additional ones 6c each. 
Transparent envelopes for souvenirs at 5e per dozen, 


We use security mailing boxes for sending souvenirs, 
If you desire sample and order blank, they are free to teachers. 


faction. 
are pupils’ names to be printed. 


Address Colonial Printing Co., Box H, Mansfield, 


City or Village 


2 was appreciated by our patrons, therefore we have 
h will be enclosed with each order during 19138, 
B Souvenir and special premium will please you. 


Wesolicit your order and in return guarantee satis- 
Order as many or more souvenirs as there 


Ohio 


This Book- 
mark Souve- 
nir is some- 
thing entire- 
ly different 
from any- 
thing yet 
published. 

———. 


This Souve- 
nir is made 
suitable for 
or without 


photo, 








For those who may want something 
less expensive than our Booklets or 
something different, yet neat and ap- 
propriate this novelty souvenir will 
supply your wants, This is a single 
card 2x514 inches,in colors,and printed 
to your order as shown in illustration. 


PRICES POSTPAID 
WITHOUT PHOTO:—12 or less 60c; 
additional ones 8¢ each, 

WITH PHOTO ;—12 or less 75¢ ; addi 
tional ones 4¢ each, 





map showing the location of factories, 
churches, schools and farms; ten per cent 
in hygiene for keeping the teeth clean; 
thirty per cent in agriculture for select- 
ing, drying, and testing the seed corn for 
the farm, and for keeping a Babcock test 
record of at least four cows for one 
month; and some credit in language for 
letters written at home. Sac County, 
Iowa, allows credit for regular home 
duties, such as feeding the chickens, 
sweeping the floor, splitting kindlings. 

Three Missouri’ counties show their 
faith in human nature by asking the 
parent to mark on the official report card 
the child’s ‘‘standing’’ in manual or in- 
dustrial work done at home: sweeping, 
dusting, dishwashing, baking,‘‘setting’’ 
the fireless cooker, feeding stock, milk- 
ing, ‘‘dragging the road,’’ etc. The 
whole purpose is to vitalize the interest 
of both parent and child by showing the 
intimate connection between education 
and the daily life of the individual. 





Concrete Arithmetic 


*I saw a teacher of the seventh grade 
teaching a class how to find the area of a 
circle. She had provided each pupil 
with a paper circle, the center of which 
was indicated by a pin hole, The chil- 
dren were asked to fold on a line through 
the pin hole. By a previous study they 
were able to declare that the line tlius 
formed was a diameter, They folded a 
second time by turning the diameter on 
its center; unfolding they discovered that 
they had several radii. They were then 
directed to fold several times until the 
figure took the shape of a triangle, Un- 
folding the circle it was easily discovered 
that the area of the circle would be the 
sum of the areas of the triangles. The 
triangles were small enough to show that 
for all practical purposes they were right 
triangles. The area of each triangle 
would be the product of the number of 
square units in the base and one-half of 
the radius. The sum of the bases would 
form the circumference, hence the for- 
mula for finding the area of a circle. 
Here was a splendid use of objective 
teaching in the seventh grade, When 
we have learned to distribuie our objec- 
tive work properly we will be more help- 
ful to our pupils. —Nebraska Teacher. 





‘‘The school authorities will lose a 
splendid opportunity if they continue to 
confine themselves to a bookish program 
and fail to take a position of leadership 
in the great social movement now going 
on throughout the country,’’ declares J. 
D. Eggleston, chief rural school special- 
ist of the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

Sessions of the Newark, Ohio, High 


School are occasionally held at night,in 
order that the citizens may see at first 





hand the workings of their high school. 





MENand WOMEN 
WANTED 


for Government Parcels Post and other Government 
Positions, $90,00a month. Antual vacations, Short 
hours, Thousands of appointments coming. “Pull’’ 
unnecessary. Farmers eligible. Write immediately 
for free list of positions open. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
rUTE, Dept. M 98, Rochester, N. Y- 
that any funds you deposit in it 


are absolutely safe. Accounts 


opened with One Dollar or more, interest 
at 4% compounded, semi-annually. 


Write today for booklet, “Banking By Mail” 
U. S. Savings Bank, Washington, D.C. 


RAINCOATS 


From Factory to Wearer 


Our Rain coats are made of the finest quality double 
texture, rubberized Cloth and in the Very Latest 
Styles. Very attractive and durable. Guaranteed 
to give entire satisfaction. Samples sent on request, 

Prices $3.98 and $5.98 


MANCHESTER RAINCOAT COMPANY 
1285 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


on Institute subjects, and pre- 

e r te pare special papers. Five min- 

ute speech on any subject 

$1.25. Special Commencement 

peec es paneee peapares. Teachers too 

yusy, and persons not having 

proper library facilities for securing information 

on assigned topics, find just what they need in 
the service we give teachers, 


Teachers’ Lyceum, 830 Broad Street, Newark, N. J- 








This Bank is under the supervis- 
ion of the comptroller of the 
currency, so you fmay be sure 
































BOOTHBAY HARBOR ON THE COAST OF MAINE 
The Commonwealth Colony 

Men and women worth knowing come here from all 
varts of the Country for complete rest, good food com- 
FHalio rooms. beautiful scenery and attractions of 
country, seashore and picturesque old seaport, The 
crowd does not come here, Rates low. Illustrated cata- 
log free, ASA G. RANDALL, 498 Broadway, Providenee, RK, 1, 


W A N T E D «s AMAN OR WOMAN all orspare 

Same be Ponewr * secure information for 
us orka home or travel. Experience not necessary, 
Nothing to sell. GOOD PaY. Send stamp for relonlars. 
Address M.8.2 4, 555 L Bidg,,Indianapo Indiana, 


ill write Your name 
ike this, on one doz. D 
for only 10c. The finest 
mung you ever kaw. | will give Agena bug ourfi and Bagnase bork 
ir 


U 
pert Penman, Box 177, Fairhaven, Pa. 


“THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE” 


By Pres. Charles W, Eliot, and other Unitarian liter- 
ature SENT FREE, Address Post-Office Mission 
Committee, 573 Arch St., [leadeville, Penn. 


W and Expenses,to 
ould $80 Monthly #24 2x«: our 
goods, rig furnished, and a business that is honest, leg- 
itimate and straightforward, interest you? If so address 
HYSELL COMPANY, Dept. 4, Indianapolis, Ind. 


at home for a large Phila. firm; 
Ladies to Sew good money; steady work; no 
canvassing ; send stamped envelope for priues paid, 
UNIVERSAL CO.,, Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


ELECTRIC School House Lighting and Power Plants 
Motion Picture Machines. Self Centering 
Lanterns, Lamps, Dynamos, Motors, Meters, Engines 
Books. Catalog 8c. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 0 


and graceful lettersis a great 
To Write Easy art. “The Artof Letter Writing,” 
anew sixty-four page book just published, only 25c, 




































SJURON & CO., Uel400 Noble, Chicago 


HIGH COST LIVING SOLVED 
SHOPPING 


IN NEW YORK CITY AT 


WHOLESALE 


The service which we offer you is that of purchasing 
anything you may require in such a way that the cost 
to you is materially reduced, Through our staff of 
expert buyers, you can shop as advantageously or 
more so than you possibly can in your local stores or 
evenin the New York stores, 

We make to your measure any style garment and 
because of our extensive requirements for the mater 
ials we use, we are uble to give you far greater re- 
turns for your money than your local dressmaker can. 
Won’t you write us so we can send you personally in- 
formation and samples of materials FREE, 

FOR EXAMPLE: We will furnish you with a 
red, hand-finished suit of a fine quality 
All Wool Men's Wear Serge, Navy or Black, lined with 
Skinner's Guaranteed Satin; shields in each garment 
and made in the latest style for a price that will 
surprise you, 

While our reference, both bank and personal, are 
the very highest, in order to secure you us a patron of 
our service, we will send you in addition to the above 
suit for the same price, a pair of any style corset you 
may select, regularly retailing for $3.00, 


Information FREE, Write today. 


LAWRENCE PURCHASING CO. 


Dept, H, 45 West 34th St., New York City 


aml INE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 

100 invitations or announcements 

e ngs with two sets of envelopes, for 

$3.00. 50 for $2.25, 2 for $1.50, 

Visiting—100 for 50 cents, 50 for 35 cents. 

ar S Professional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for Se, 

Busingss—100 for $1.00. 50 for 16 cents, 

Send for samples and prices of our new 

line of Graduation Invitations and Cards, 

Can not tell them from Steel Plate, Cost less 
than half. Address: — 4 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 





strictly tai 














Dansville, N. Y. 














WRITE Ideas for Moving 
$15 TO $100 FOR EACH 

No experience or literary ability necessary. We'll 
show you how, and act as your Sales Agency in 
NEW YORK, where nearly all the big photoplay 
companies are located. Enter this new profession 
NOW, Earn $25 or more weekly in spare time, 
Instructive book FREE, National Authors’ Insti- 
tute, 510 Gaiety Theatre Bldg., New York, 


Do You Want To Know 


(mostly untold) facts about human 
Foote’s *“Wonder’’ Book on the 
delicate subjects of Marriage, Parentage, 
Health, Disease and Freaks, Itisthe fruit of fifty 
years’ experience of a successful author and practi- 
tioner, Fullof advice necessary to every man and 
woman, Contains more vital facts than your doctor 
would give you for ten dollars. In three sections, 
240 pages and 40 illustrations. Price 10¢, 


MURRAY HILL PUB. CO., 
Dept. D. 129 East 28th St., New York City 


Make BIG MONEY in your SPARE TIME reporting 
Local INFORMATION, NAMES, etc, to us, 
Confidential. Exclusive. Enclose stamp. 
NATIONAL INFORMATION SALES CO.-A.Q.F-Cincinnati,0 


MONEY-=-MAKING FARIIS—13 States, $10 to $50 
an acre; live stock and tools often included to settle 
quickly. Big illustrated Catalogue No, 36 free. F. A, 
Strout Farm Agency, Station 8099, 47 West 34th St,, New York 





1,001 curious 
nature? Read Dr, 
Love, 











The Road to Health. Nature's 
Sound Kidneys Kemedy Herbs; All Kidney and 
bladder troubles helped quickly with our Indian 
Natural Kidney Herbs, Package by mall 15 cents, 
No help, money back, Agents wanted, 


Francis Co., 257); York St., Jersey City, N. J. 


FREE TRIP TO GEORGIA 


To purchasers of our Pecan Orchards ; write fo. 
booklet M. Large income. Agent Georgia paper 
Shell Pecan Co., 147 Nassaw St., New York 





























5c Series Supplementary Readers and Classics 5c Series 


New titles continually being added. Kach of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in 
They are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries 


Where school authorities will not provide them, children are anxious to provide 


This is tne largest and best selected series of Five Cent Books published, 
strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs, 
You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as necded. 


and Literature. 


has been made up. 
for the various grades by writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom 


| well qualified to provide for those needs, 


-=j The Instructor Literature Series} 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advanced grades where definite study of literature is re- 
quired. It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 
; and who are particularly 


their own, or a small amount raised by entertainment or other means will supply a variety of fresh and attractive reading for a long time. 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon. 
27 Vsop’s Fables—Part l~—Avites 
28 Msop’s Fables—Part IlA'ciles 
29 Indian Myths—Aush 
140 Nursery Tales — Zaylor 
174 Sun Myths—A’esles 
175 Norse Legends, l—Re7tes 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I— 
2 Little Plant People—Part Il-— 
Chase 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
3 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
Chase 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, ete.) 
Literature 
28 First Vear Primer—Alaeusre 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen— 7ay/lor 
34 Stories from Grim—7Zayv/o 


36 Little Red Riding Hood — Aries 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk—A'es/es 
a8 Adventures ofaBrownie—A’eile) 
176 Norse Legends, Il—Aestes 
Nature 
3 little Workers (Animal Stories) 
Chase 


39 Little Wood Friends— Mayne 
40 Wings and Stings-—//a/i/aa 
41 Story of Wool —AMayune 
42 Bird Stories from the 
Jollie 
History and Biography 
43 Story ofthe Mayflower—AM- Cale 
45 Boyhood ot Washingtou—Avertes 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and iu Hei 
New Home. (Nos. 767,165, 106ar0¢ 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln —Avcrler 


Literature 

152 Child’s 
Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children Cyanston 

220 Story of the Christ 
Mushower 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths—Adinecusmith 
to2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 


Poets— 


Garden of Verses— 


Child— 


Rete 
146 Sieeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
177 Legends of the Rhineland 
MeCahe 
Nature 


49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/ayne 

51 Story of Flax— Mayne 

52 Story of Glass+//anson 

53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop— Mayne 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 25 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any 
Five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not foun t 
may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


Introduction Offer: 


20 Evangeline, Longfellow, 


ical introduction, Orat and written exercises, and ex plonatory 








NOUPS.....cceeeee Oo eee eneceseeer ees t 10¢ > . . 
‘ te eeeeeeeceeereeseeeceeessesecsaeece eresceeSevcees 28 The Children’s Poet. A study of Longfellow’s poetry for f an - ss felt < ric al 
21 Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow. With intro- children of the primary grades, with expmebiola” language essor of English Jiterature, Michigan State a ae 
Auction And NOTES, ........cee eee wees Cocreresicccesce eeereeee ovcecs c excreises, outlines written and oral work, with selected College, Supervising Kaditor, Contains ee: = : pre 
ono V ress . f ee . ‘ie Wari io Te is i sti i srous explanatory hotes 
252 Vision of Sir Launtal, Lowell, Biographical sketch, intro- poems, By Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, calee te aes cial seamen, ad * pronouneing 
duction, notes, questions and outlines for StuUdY.........eeee00. 10¢ ONI0.  eeveceeeneceseee seeeeeeceeseenesecsseeesesesecssessesees LOC vocabulary of proper names ; Lotte Se 
23 Enoch Arden. Tennyson, Biographical sketch, introdue- 9 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. Complete.........10e 
tion,explanatory notes, outlines for study and questions,...... 10c¢ | 260 Familiny Legends, Inez N. Mckee, A book of old tales 3538 Silas Marner. Eliot, Biographical sketch, numerous Bees 
‘ My for v ne ¥ , . . oP. eritie: . nts 
24 Giveat Stone Face, Hawthorne. Biographical sketch-intro- retold for young people,.......... SR oehe ceeeesebiee he sececceccesse OC strata ee a Bes rare Al aan atiition. published 
duction, notes, questions and ontlines for study ............665 -10¢ | 261 Some Water Birds, Inez N. McKee, Description, habits me pe gee A gay Euited by Hiram R. Wilod, State Normal 
255 Browning s Poems, Sefected poems, with notes and out- and stories of, for Fourth to Sixth grades......... seeeeees AOC College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, professor of 
inen for atudy............000 seannet pobbespave posashaeweeneeatetone Oc | 354 Cricket on the Hearth, Chas. Dickens. Complete......10¢ English Literature, Michigan State Agricultural Colette, 
6 Wordsworth’s Poems, Selected poems with introduction, 350 Hiawatha, Longfellow, With introduction, notes and yo- Supervising Editor. 238 pages. Paper...... seeeeessseeeeeeeige 
RES I Ue SOE UNG so o'nsnshscnccscdscesceecsedevacssceeas 10c CRATES «soc n006c0n2 cxcenes Nbbe hMAKaaeARRRERNEhinengatagiaaen .... 150 TN ClOLH DINGING......ceeeececceeeeeee: eeeeeneneananeneeeeeereen 


Published Jointly by 


135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
203 Little Plant People of the 


Waterways Chase 

133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board —Partl, Story of Tea and 
the ‘Teacup 

137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 


board—Part IL, 
Coffee and Salt 
38 Aunt) Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part IIL, Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington—Rester 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Push 
54 Story of Columbus— A/l-Cabe 
§5 Story of Whittier—AlceCahe 
57 Story of Louise M, Alcott —-Bush 
58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
sy Story of the Boston Tea Party 
132 Story of Franklin—/azss 
6o Children of the Northland— 
Lush 
62 Children of the South lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Tands— 
If (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)— Fee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Sakes 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—Paker 
66 Child Lite in the Colonies—IIT 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)— McCabe 
6g Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—WJeCate 
70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) — 
McCabe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades) 
167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur—ellicrew 
Literature 
67 ‘The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
—RBush 
72 Bow-Wow 
Cvatk 
233 Poems Worth Kuowing 
I--irimary—/aaonu 


FOURTH YEAR 


Story of Sugar, 


and Mew-Mew 


Book 


Nature 
75 Story of Coal—McAHane 
70 story of Wheat—/lalijar 
77 Story of Cotton—A) oven 
ys Stories of the Backwoods 
Nettes 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
Chase 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
Sr Stories of the Stars Mehve 
205 Eves and No Kyes and 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln—Avitey 
56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
79 A Little New England Viking 
—Raker 
8I Story of DeSoto—Matlfeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Aeztey 
83 Story of Printing—AL-Cabe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Ave/ter 


The 


k5 Story of Patrick Henry—/7ttle- 
ficld 


s6 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton!—/aris 
s7 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Kdison)—asis 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
Sg Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill--Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc 
Literature 
go Selections from Longfellow—I 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s 
Hour, and other poems) 
gt Story of Kugene Field— McCabe 
195 Night before Christinas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cariol, 
202 Alice's Further Adventures in 
Wonderland —Carvoll 
207 Famous Artists I]—Reynolds 
and Murillo -Cyvanston 
it Water Babies (Abridged 
Atugsley 
a5 Goody ‘Two Shoes 
y§ Japanese Myths and Legends 
Mo lve 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
—Mclee 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 
yg? Animal Life in the Sea—Mclee 
03 Story of Silk—Brown 
gt Story of Sugar—Aerler 
g6 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Arown 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Suowdrops and Crocuses— 
Mann 


History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest 
ko Story of the Cabots—AMBride 
97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
g8 Story of Nathan Hale—AlcCabe 
og Story of Jefferson — McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—A/c le 
lor Story of Robert K.Lee— McKane 
105 Story of Canada— Douglas 
406 Story of Mexico—AMcCahe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—ush 
141 Story of Grant—Mc Kane 
144 Story of Steam— AleCabe 
145 Story of McKinley —McBride 
17g Story of the Flag—Lakes 
iyo Story of Father MHennepin— 
McBride 
191 Story of Lasalle—AMchride 
185 Story of the Kirst Crusade— 
Meac 
217 Story of Florence Nightingale— 
Mebee 
218 story of Peter Cooper—AMelie 
110 Story of Hawthorne — Ih hee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gyames 


Literature 
8 King of 
—AKuskin 
9 The Golden Touch—/aw/horne 

108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 

180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Bahba—Lew?s 


the Golden River 


183 A Dog of Flanders—Ve la Ramee 

isy The Nurnberg Stove — Le la 
Ramee 

186 Heroes from King Arthur— 

194 Whittier’s Poems—selected 

1gg Jackanapes—Hwing 

zoo ‘The Child of Urbino—e la 
Ramee 

208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Aeary 


212 Stories from Robin Hood— Bush 
23, Poems Woith Kuowing ~ Book 


Il—Intermediate—/uaon 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature 
109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—Al/clee 
Geography 
114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--/ush 
115 Great Kuropean Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlinjy—Bush 
108 Great Kuropean  Citres—IIl 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Lush 


History and Biography 
116 Old Knglish Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Aush 
117 Later Knglish Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
160 Heroes of the Revolution— 
~Tristram 
13 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay- 
Tristram 
188 Story of Napoleon—Rush 
I8g Stories of Heroism—Aush 
147 Story of Lafayette—ush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
209 Lewis and Clark EKxpedition— 
Hlevndon 
219 Story of lowa—AMclee 
204 Story of William Tel—J//al/ock 
226 Story of INinois—Smzth 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image—//awtlhorne 
ut Rip Van Winkle—/raving 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow— 
ving 
22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 
¥24 Three Golden  Apples—//aw- 
thorne 
*25 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thorne 
26 The Minotaur—//awlhorne 
lig Bryant's  Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
120 Selections from Tongfellow—II 
(Paul Revere’s Ride, The Skele- 
ton in Armor, and other poems) 
121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Tronsides, and other poems) 
122 ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 
1 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—//awthoi ne 
162 The Pygmies—//aw/horne 
222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
The Story of ‘Theseus 
225 Tennyson’s Poems— Selected 
For various grades, 
229 Responsive Bible Readings— 
Zeller 


and 


In addition to the Five-Cent books given above the Instructor Series in- 
cludes the following titles. Most of these are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English, with Introduction, 
They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in 
Prices are given after each book, 


noted, 
various grades, 


satisfactory they 





- "STORIES OF ‘THE 
REVOLUTION 














Fifty New Titles in this list. 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Kvangeline—Long/ellow 
*15 Snowbound— I Aellrer 
vo ‘The Great Stone Face, Rill from 
the Town Pump —/lawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, ‘To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Hallock 
*14g Man Without a Country, The 
Hale 
192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
ig3 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/ving 
196 The Gray Champion — //aw- 
thomne 


Shelley and 


213 Poems of ‘Thomas  Moore— 
Selected 
46 Lamb's Tales from Shakes 


peare—Selected 

231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman). Grames 

238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part l 

239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part II 


EIGHTH YEAR 


Literature 
17 Knoch Arden—7eunyson 
*18 Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowell 
41g Cotter’s Saturday Night—A#urns 
23 The Deserted Village — Gold- 
smith 

*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
i28 Speeches of Lincoln 

ieg Julius Ciesar— Selections 

30 Henry the VIII—Selections 

131 Macheth—Selections 


*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto I 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Take— 


Canto IT 

143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems— Long /ellox 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 

t1so Bunker Hill Address —— Selee- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—I1 ehytey 

151 Gold Bug, ‘The —/%ae 

‘453 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems--Byyon 

fr55 Rhoecus and 
Lowell 

is6 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 

*#158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 

iy Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 


and Other 


Other Poems— 











7o Paul . Hayne Biography 
and selected poems—/isnk 
215 Life of Samuel  Johnsou— 


Macaulay 
221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addi SOn 
237 Lay of the ast Minstrel—Scolt 
Introduction and Canto I 
* These have biographical sketch 
of author, with tntroduction 
explanatery notes. 


Notes and Outlines for Study 3 


With biographical sketch, histor- 


352 Milton’s Minor Poems, (1 Allegra, Il Penseroso, Comus, 
Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray 
I. Tuley High School, Chicago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Prot 


257 Sohraband Rustam, Arnold. 


With introduction, notes 
and outlines for study 10 


















Order From Most 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
‘ AND 





HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. Convenient Point 
ae 
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PHYSICAL 
SLTURE 








/ 


Beauty by Exercising Facial Muscles 


Every Woman Knows that Physical 





Culture re- 
stores youthful outlinesand health tothe 
body. Kathryn Murray, afterten year’s 
study, has perfected a scientific system 
of Facial Physical Culture which re- 
stores youthful expression, contour and 
healthy freshness to the Face in the 
same marked degree. = This system 
remedies, removes and prevents 


Lines on Forehead 
““Crow’s Feet,’’ etc. 
Drawn Down Features 
Sagging Cheeks 
Drooping Mouth Corners 
Double Chin 
Hollows in Cheeks and Neck 
Withered and Yellow Necks 
Flaccid or Wasted Tissues 
Congested, Muddy Complexion 
(By invigorated circulation) 
Misdeveloped Muscles 








Unexercised Muscles 


Miss Murray’s Book, **Face and Figure,”’ 
tells how young women can enhance aud pre= 
serve, and older women restore, facial beauty. 
No one is too old to teuefit. This book also de- 
scribes Splendid New Physical Culture Course 
for the Body. Write for it today. REE. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, 


Dept.P 4, 4175S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools, 

. Three volumes with maps, $2.C0 postpaid 
Mr. Field 250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
L Dept. 115 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














fy, INITIAL LINEN MARKER 20c. 


Y Any initial, complete with indelible 
Y) ink and inking pad for marking linen, 
M SENT POSTPAID FOR 206, 

NI 4 Agents and canyassers wanted forsplen- 


“Ay pl did lineofquick-selling specialties. 


SANITOCO,, 521 CutlerBldg,, Rochester, N.Y. 





To sell on commission—2c to 5c a 
word. MSS. read, criticized, re- 
vised and ty ped. Story-Writing and 
Journalism taught by mail. Free 
booklet, ‘*Writing for Profit,’’ 
tells how, gives proof, 


THE NAT. PRESS ASS’N, Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind 


TRANSPARENT HANDLED 
NOVELTY KNI 





E Name, 
address, 
photo, lodge emblem, etc., showing 

under handle. Lightning sellers. We 

show you how to make $75 to $200 a 

month. Permanent employment. Exclusive 
territory. Write today for special outfit offer. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO.,118 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 





4 

{Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money 
Switch on Approval. Choice natural wavy or straight 
hair. Send lock of hair and I will maile 22-inch, shortstem, 

fine human hair ewitch to match. A bigbargain. Remit $2 

in ten days or sell $ and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE, 
Extra shades alittlemore. Enclose Se postage. Write today 

for free beauty book of latest styles hair dressing, high 
grade ewitches, puffs, wigs, pompadours, and (ores bar- 

gains in Ostrich Feathers. WOMEN AGENTS WANTED, 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. B1:9, 22 Quiney St., CHICAGO 





INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of Envelopes, $2.50. Write for 
Samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


Wedding 


NOt(Eagraving Co., 1035 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


| this nature, 


: iui, 


| able fruits. 
the wind. 
| mals, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Elementary Agriculture 
(Continued from page 15) 


place to keep seed corn and then see that 
it is well cared for. Good seed is always 
to be desired. 

18. Object: To show dissemination of 
seeds. Apparatus: An apple, fruit of 
milkweed, dandelion, cockle-burs, beg- 
gar-ticks, burdocks, pods of the bean, 
witch hazel, pansy, sound walnuts and 
hazel nuts. 

Cut an apple in halves cutting at right 
angles to the stem. Tcate the seeds 
with reference to the pulp. What use do 
animals make of this’class of fruit? Are 
the seeds eaten? Is there anything that 
olten prevents their being caten? How 
do seeds of blackberries and raspberries 
| get disseminated? 

Secure the fruit of the milkweed, dan- 
delion, maple, elm, ete. Drop them 
from some height to see if they reach the 
earth directly under the place from where 
they were liberated. Try the effect of 

| blowing the seeds. 

Make a collection of cockle-burs, beg- 
var-ticks, burdocks, and other fruits of 

Make a study by means of 
the lens of the method by which these 
fruits adhere. 

Secure the pods of the bean, witclh- 
hazel, pansy, jewel-weed, or wild gera- 
Place them where it is dry. By 
| what method are the seeds scattered? 

Throw some sound walnuts and hazel 
nuts upon the surface of water and record 
the number of hours they remain float- 

'ing. At the rate of two miles an hour 

|} how many miles would they have trav- 
eled?) Have you read of seeds that float 
for Jong periods? 

We can divide the methods by which 
seeds are disseminated into a few classes: 
(1) Those that are contained within eat- 
(2) Those that are blown by 

(3) Those that adhere to ani- 
(4) Those that are thrown out by 


(5) 





(the rupturing of the enclosing case. 


| Those that float. 


Note to Reader: Kor exercises suitable for high 
school pupils see the following books: 1. “Lab- 
oratory Manual of Agriculture,” by Call and 


| Schafer, published by Macmillan of New York. 


‘This book contains eighty-two cxercises and is 
intended for a year's work, 2. ‘A Unitin Agri- 
culture,” by Elliff, published by Rowe, Peterson 
& Co., Chicago. This manual contains seventy- 
one exercises and is intended for a year’s work. 
3. “Agriculture in the Public Schools,” by Lester 
$. Ivins, published by March Bros, Publishing 
Company, Lebanon, Ohio, Price 35c. This book 
contains sixty exercises aud is intended for a 
year’s work. The last named book is intended 
for the seventh and eighth grades of the elemen- 
tary school and the first two years of the ordi- 
nary public high school. 


Elementary Science 
(Continued from page 24) 


vinegar. Dip strips of colored cotton 
cloth in the chloride of lime, then into 
the acid. Continue dipping from one to 
the other until the color disappears. Cot- 
ton and linen in their natural state are 
both yellowish instead of pure white, so 
are bleached in this way. It is not nec- 
essary to add acid to the chloride of lime 
in order to release the chlorine, as this 
is given up slowly in the presence of 
moisture, even the dampness of the air 
being sufficient. Wash strips from the 
spotted cloths in cholride of lime and 
water, using the proportions given on the 
package. Remove ink spots from paper 
and from cloth by sponging with chloride 
of lime. 

Chlorine does its work well but rets the 
materials on which it is used. It cannot 
be used on colored materials because it 
takes out the colors as well as the spots. 
| The rotting is lessened if the material, 

after the chlorine has been used, is 
| soaked in water to which a little hypo- 
'sulphite of soda, the common material 
| used by both amateur and professional 
photographers as a fixing bath, has been 
ladded. The chlorine combines with the 
soda and the rotting is largely prevented. 

Grease spots are sometimes removed 
from cloth..by seap or alkalies. Often 
the soap cannot remove all the grease 














unless boiled with the cloth. © This is 
impossible in the case-of wool and silk 
and of some cotton materials. Neither 
can a strong alkali be used without in- 
juring the fabric. Evidently something 
1s needed which will dissolve the grease 
without injuring the material, Try to 
dissolve some of the substances men- 
tioned in the third paragraph in gasoline 
or benzine. All fats will be dissolved 
readily in these substances, also in chlo- 
roform, ether, and carbon tetrachloride, a 
substance litle known by its chemical 
name, but sold as the so-called non-in- 
flammable cleansers. Wash strips from 
the spotted cloth with one of these sub- 
stances. Some of the grease spots may 
seem to have disappeared after simple 
washing with water, but will show again 
after hanging in the dusty schoolroom 
several days. Grease spots often do not 
show very much but are obiectionable 
because the dust clings to them. Inci- 
dentally, this fact is used by the makers 
of ‘‘dustless dusters’? and by the house- 
keeper when she makes her dusters a little 
oily. Wash with gasoline spots which 
have reappeared. 

Alcohol is asolvent of many substances 
Which cannot be dissolved in water, as 
gum camphor, resins and varnish, Occa- 
sionally 1t may be necessary to take the 
varnish from) woodwork or furniture. 
Thorough washing with alcohol will do 
this work well. To show that some sub- 


stances dissolving readily in water will | 
not be dissolved by alcohol, test milk | 


sugar. This can be obtained from the 
druggist or from any of the children in 
whose home there is a baby whose milk 
needs to be especially prepared. Put a 
teaspoonful 





in a quarter of a glass of | 


water, and a teaspoonful in a quarter of | 


a glass of alcohol. 

It will be apparent that more material 
is provided here than can be exhausted 
in a few lessons. A good plan for the 
study of cleansers is to spend two or three 
lessons, each two or three days apart, on 
soaps and alkalies, and reserve other 
cleansers for later groups of elementary 
science lessons. 


Organization of Government 

(Continued from, page 20) 
United States have changed their system 
of government. The pseudo republics ot 
America have in the main attempted to 
copy the American constitutional plan of 
administration, while the yvreat nations 
of Europe, Russia, Austria, Germany, 
France and even Turkey have copied more 
or less closely the English parliamentary 
type of government. In other words there 
is possibly one well administered govern- 
iment, Argentine, which is to a certain 
extent a copy of the administrative sys- 
tem of the United States, while all the 
other governments of earth, where the 
people enjoy economic and administrative 
independence, reflect the HKnylish par- 
liamentary system of administration. 
And we can confidently ‘expect the new 
born liberal government of China, al- 
though a republic, to follow the English 
administrative system instead of ours, 
just as did Portugal when it dispensed 
with its king. 

The American system was a copy of our 
colonial governments and sought to keep 
the executive authority as far as possible 
separate and distinct from the legislature. 

The British parliamentary system is so 
constructed that the ministers who exe- 
cute the laws are the chief authority in 
making them. Under this type of govern- 
ment there can never exist the anomaly 
of an executive out of sympathy with lis 
legislature. If the parliamentary major- 
ity shifts, the executives (ministry) shift 
automatically. It certainly is a type of 
government that yields much more 
readily to the will of popular majorities 
than that under which we live. It is 
probabiy for this reason that the enlight- 
ened nations of Europe preferred to adopt 
the English instead of the American plan 
of administration when they democrasized 
their governments. 





pupils at Close of School. 
Handsome School Souvenirs. 
prices. 


atid preserved. 





Something for Your Pupils 


There is nothing more appropriate or pleasing than our 
We furnish these in many designs and at various 
An entire school can be provided for at a very moderate cost. 
of every pupil appears upon cach Souvenir, causing them to be higlily treasured 
The photograph of teacher or school is added at small cost. 
fuller description on page 48, or send for Free Samples. 

Ik. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


The time is approaching when you 
are thinking of some gifts for your 


The name 


See 











THERE ty Beauty in EVERY JAR 


* 





However beautiful you 
may be, you cannot. af- 
ford to neglect your skin. 
However plain you may _be, 
you should not miss_ the 
possibilities for beauty and 
skin-health in the regular 
use of 


lngram's 


Milkweed 


Cream 
50c and $1.00 


Applied lightly, night and 
morning, it will give the charm 
of cleanliness; the beauty of a 
skin soft, yet firm, with a nat- 
ural, radiant glow. Requires no 
rubbing, and will not enlarge or 
exaggerate the pores of the skin. 

Chief among all Face Powders 
—pure, lasting and lovely in 
effect is 


Ingvan's 


veole. . 


~ 


OUVELOUITE 


50c a Box—in 4 Shades 

For a real home ‘‘beauty treat- 
ment,’’ immediate in results, try 
a light application of Milkweed 
Cream, and a finishing touch 
of Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine 
Face Powder. 


This Vanity Box Free 
This handsome accessory—gold 

finished with pad, bay and reduc- 

ing mirror, 

FREE, to you 

with every 

box of — this 

lace Powder. 

Do not send 

stamps; just 

fill out and 

mail us the 

small — card 

found in the 

addressed 

envelope — in 

every box. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Can, 


Special Offer 


Let us prove to you the value of 
Ingram’s Toilet Specialties by a per- 
sonal test; write us yours and your 
druggist’s name and address, and re- 

ceive free, a box of samples. 
Or enclose 10c and we will 
mail them direct. | 








a 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 











Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 
More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 
#125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by 
the Cornish Plan,—why shouldn't you? 
Our Offer. Youselect any of the latest, cholcest 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in 
your bome for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to Keep it. 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense, 
You Choose Your 
Own Terms 
Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
: The Cornish Plan,in brief, makes the maker 

prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high ¢ 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers, 

Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the must beautiful plano or organ catalog ever published. 
everything you should Know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
hich grade organ or plano unywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 


. Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 









‘ 








ferelIs 


If itis 


1t shows our latest styles and explains 


Washington, N. J. 


book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. b 
Write for it today and picase mention this paper. ornis 0., Established gto 50 Years 








A delightful summer outing 
TEACHERS without expense anda large 
remuneration forinteresting 
irls’, boys’, and family 


patrons in a chain of girls’, 
Write at once to 


camps, 


WANTED 
We pay. hun- 
dreds of dollars 
a year to suc. 


cessful song writers. Send us YOUR WORK today with 
or without music, Acceptance guaranteed, if avail- 


re PREE. 
YUGDALE COMPANY, Dept. 149, Washington, D. C. 


C.E. Gardner, Adv. Mgr., Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. | ee. Large book F 





We Can Furnish You Everything Needed in the line of 


Entertainment Books 


Recitation Books, Plays, Dialogues, Tableaux, Drills, 


Marches, Cha- 


rades, Pantomimes, Music, Action Songs, Musical Novelties, etc. etc. 


A Few Titles for Spring Months Selected from our Catalogue. 


Allthe Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Iuaster, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days, 25 ects, 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe- 
clally tor young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha FE. Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most ot 
the selections are of Only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished, Price 26c, 

Days We Celebrate, The. A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages, 25, 

Fin de Siecte Arbor Day Exercises—By Miss 
Anna Sitler, Choicest quotations from noted au- 
thors, clever reeitations, unique exercises, ete, 
Full of good things, 15 cts, 

llow to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, -and the birthdays of authors 
and noted men, Twenty full and complete pro- 
granis suited to any school, 25 cts, 

School Plays tor Festive Days. By Archibald 
Humboldt. Morethan ascore of the richest, spi 
ciest, original dialogs for all grades, from primary to 
high sehool,and for mixed grades. No costumes, 
stage setting or scenery required, No other collec- 
tion of plays £0 good, so practical, 80 enjoyable. 30c,. 

Special Daysin the Primary Grades. by Mary L. 
food, ‘This litthe work contuins songs, recitations, 
dialogues, exercises, ete., for May Day, Memorial 
Day, Columbus Day, Christus, Lincoln and Wash- 






Also Mother Goose Operetta, suitable 


ington Days. 
This last has over twenty 


for closing of schools, 
pages, words and music, 64 pages, 15c, 


Special Day School Exercises. By Laura R- 
Smithand I. B, Weaver, For all grades. A book- 
of new and original matter by two clever writers” 
Contents: Loto, a Japanese farce; Bird and Arbor 
Day Program; Friday Afternoon Program; I, 
Tokio, a Japanese song (with music) and drill; An 
New Year Exercise; The Schoolroom, some Febru- 
ary Suggestions and exercises; Closing Day Pro- 
gram ; ‘The Live Doll, a Christmas exercise; Thanks- 
givingin Turkey Land; Memorial Day Program 5 

tuttleof Blenheim, a pantomimed poem; Charge 
of the Light Brigade, a pantomimed poem with 
military drilland wand drill. 104 pages, 25c, 

Wiant’s Drills. By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Blocution and Physical Culture, Dayton, Ohio. 
Schools. Yankee Doodle Drill — Flower Drill 
Marching Through Georgia, one and two—Wand 
Drill—Red, White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill 
or Posings—Flag Drill — Broomstick Drill — Cadet 
Drill, Each drill so clearly explained that it be- 
comes a pleasure to teach pupils these attractive 
eyinastics, 25 cents, > 

With Trumpet and Drum. A patriotic compendium. 
An abundant collection of practical recitations, 
stirring dialogs, inspiring songs and other exercises, 
suited to Memorial Day and all other patriotic oc- 
casions, Stimulates love of country and patriotic 
fervor. For tots and teens, 25 cents. 

Wood Fairies, The. An Arbor Day entertainment. 
Characters: The Fairy Queen, 18 fairies, and a num- 
ber of pupils. A bright and pleasing entertainment, 
15 vents. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE TEN CENTS EACH 


Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. Songs 
and drill, 8 girls, 3 or 4 boys;ehildren as Fairies. 

The Enchanted Schoolroom, By Laura Roun- 
tree Smith, About thirty children representing 
readers, music books, pencils and other things found 
in the schoolroom, Sones to familiar tunes, 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols, By 8S. Emily 
Potter. Separate songs and drills tor both boys 
and girls and a finale together. With musie 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her, Bright, catchy music, 
Twenty or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith, 
Several children costumed as tlowers, and others 
with water pots and rakes, Much singing, to 
familiar airs; fine drill and march. 30 girls and 
boys or less. 

The May Queen. By Bertha E. Bush. Two 
scenes. 8 girls; 7 boys; more for chorus, May 
Day Drill, | Ida May Cook, 13 children as 
May Queen and months. 





An Arbor Day Panaroma. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Verry pretty. Flower Girls, Overall Boys and Sun- 
bonnet Girls. AS mnmany characters as desired. The 
Picnic Party. By Maude M. Grant. For primary 
children, Rainbow children, songs, marches, 13 
children, or more, 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
Iiarpers, Goblins, ete, Eighteen characters or 
more, Boys and girls about equally divided. 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 

Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B. Faxon. 
Arbor Day vy Three girls represent April, Ar- 
bor Day and Mother Earth, and several children 
represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Exercise. 
By the same author. 12 pupils, 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven small 
boys makea garden, Mother Nature and the fair- 
ies, Sunbeam and Raindropihelp inits care, and 
6 little girls and 7 little boys appear at the party. 


LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


In Three series. 


Separate plays 10c each; 12 in one volume, as listed, 35c, 


No. 1. The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. Mother Goose Convention, Fairy Sunshine. The Flower’s Party. Harvest 


Time. 
Christmas Secrets. Red, White and Blue. Each 


No. 2. Ghristmas Joys and Christmas Toys. 


The Lost Reindeer. 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. The Turkey’s School. Arbor Da 


The Real Santa Claus. Mother Goose oy The Fairies’ ry © Japanese Reeeption. Little Mothers. 
Ic 00 


the 12 in one k, 35c. 


Mother Earth’s Party. The May Queen. The Old 
Wishes. The Captive Jack Frost. Mother’s 


Visiting. The Magic Charm. The Enchanted Schoolroom. In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. Each 10c; the 


12 in one book, 35c. 


No. 3. A Christmas Carol. An Interview with Santa Claus. 
Modern Minutemen. Lincoln Exercise. 


Panorama, Choosing a Valentine. 


A Visit to Santa Claus. The Golden Key. An Arbor Day 
The Fairy Garden. Robin Heod’s 


Party. February Fairies. Vacation Time. Thanksgiving Entertainment. Each 10c; the 12 in one book, 35c. 
POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM 


° A Collection of Lessons in Expression--By Grace B. Faxon 
Each selection accompanied by a’ Talk,’’ giving exact instruction as to manner of recitation, 


The following are the selections in these volumes : 


PART L-—Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime) ; 


Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fireman’s Story; I Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture; Inde- 
pendence Bell; The Firemen: Howto Burna Heap; Toa Waterfowl: Jerry. PART 1[—Jesus, Lover o1 
My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud; ‘The First 
Thanksgiving: In the Signal Box; John Maynard 4 On the Rappahannock ; Somebody’s Mother. PARTIIT 
~The Last Rose ofSummer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom; Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little 
Rocket's Christmas; Kete Shelley; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime). PART IV—Rock of Ages (Panto- 
mime); How He Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie ; The Bells; 
The Little Fireman ; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry. 
In Four Parts. Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. All Four in one cloth bound volume, 65c. 


Send for our Entertainment Catalog 
Describing Over Four Hundred Books 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


’ 





While it is true the so called Spanish 
republics of America assumed to copy 
our system of administration, the copy 
went little farther than on to paper. Ar- 
gentine excluded, you can challenge any- 
one to name a single republic in either 
of the two Americas outside of Canada, 
Newfoundland and the United States. 

It takes something hesides the name to 
make a government truly representative. 
Mexico under Diaz was an apt illustration 
of the modern tyranny. Whiat it is today 
other than an armed camp of warring fac- 
tions is hard to say. While Chili is pos- 
sibly the best example of a well governed 
aristocracy since Venice lost its inde- 
pendence. 

But this much can be said for the Span- 
ish American republics. They are prob- 
ably as well suited to the needs of their 
people as any system would be. Through 
the turmoil and strife’of their inefficiency 
we believe they will eventually develop 
well ordered liberty, if let alone. The 
generation of Diaz’s heavy hand in Mex; 
ico is doubtless responsible for much of 
the present confusion in that country. 
In examining the nature and organization 
of governments, two things force them- 
selves home to us unmistakably ; First, 
that in all the forty-eight independent 
governments of earth we either find lib- 
erty or striving for liberty. Second, 
that every well organized government is 
today as much repesentative as monar- 
chial. 





Poems in the Grades 
(Continued from page 45) 


Childhood Songs, Larcom. 

The Tar-Baby, Harris. 

Poetry of the Seasons, Lovejoy. 

Land of Song, Books I, II, III, Shute. 

Poems Every Child Should Know, Burt. 

Lincoln’s Literary Collection, Mc- 
Caskey. . 

A Book of Famous Verse, Repplier. 

Love Songs of Childhood, Field, 

A Child’s Garden of Verses, Stevenson. 


POEMS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 

Do Your Best, Your Very Best. Little 
Children You Should Seek. Kind Hearts 
Are the Gardens. Hearts Like Doors Will 
Ope Wilh Ease.—New Education Read- 
ers, Book Il, 

Drops of Honey. I Love Little Pussy. 
The Little Star. The Flag Goes By. 
Little Snow-Flakes, The Brown Thrush. 
Spring is Coming. Cradle Song.—7he 
Laurel Primer. 

Jack Frost. The Night Workman. The 


Swing. My Shadow. Autumn Fires. 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod. Christmas 
Song. Daisies Come from the Skies. 


How the Leaves Came Down. A Child’s 
Fancy. The Frost.—Songs of. the Treetop 
and Meadow, McMurry & Cook. 

Bed in Summer, My Bed is a Boat. 
Tiie Land of Nod. The Swing. My 
Shadow.—Slevenson’s Child’s Garden of 
Verses. 

Little Boy Blue. Bo Peep. Jack 
Horner. Hickory, Dickory, Dock. Jack 
and Jill.—A/other Goose Melodies, 

Hiawatha’s Childhood. Good Night 
and Good Morning. Lullaby. Over IIill, 
Over Dale.—Zhe Listening’ Child, Lucy 
Thacher. 

Thanksgiving Day. Wishing. Why 
do Bells at Christmas Ring? The Voice 
of Spring. What the Winds Bring.--7e 
Posy Ring, Wiggin & Smith. 

POEMS FOR INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 


O Farewell Night. The Skylark. A 
Boy’s Song. Toa Butterfly. The Husk- 
ers. The Bugle Song. Four Leaf Clover. 
Autumn, Charge of the Light Brigade. 
The Night Before Waterloo. Under the 
Greenwood Tree. To the Fringed Gentian, 
—The Listening Child, Lucy Thacher. 

The Sandpiper. The Old Oaken Buck- 
et. Abou Ben Adhem. The Voice of 
Spring. Herve Riel. To America. The 
Three Bells of Glasgow.—Poems Every 
Child Should Know, Burt. 


The Flight of Birds. The Beautiful 


Snow. The Wind in a Frolic. April, 
Ever Frail] and Fair. November. The 
Bees. Break, Break, Break. The New 
Year. When Icicles Hang by the Wall. 


—Poeiry of the Seasons, Lovejoy. 





Let us pe content to work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. 

—FElizabeth Barrell Browning. 





April 1913 





Prevented—Stopped 


OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, is now 
M officially adopted by practically all the 

Great Lakes and New York Steamship 
Companies running south, and many Trans 
atlantic lines. 

Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal 
demonstration of his remedy on the English 
Channel, Irish Sea, and the Baltic, and received 
unqualified endorsement from leading papers 
and such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord 
Northcliff, and hosts of doctors, bankers and pro. 
fessional men. Letters from personages of ip. 
ternational renown—people we alli know—to- 
gether with much valuable information, are con. 
tained in an attractive booklet, which will be 
sent free upon receipt of your name and address, 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain co. 
caine, morphine, opium, chloral, or any coal-tar 
products, 50 cent box is sufficient for twenty. 
four hours, $1.00 box for a Transatlantic yoy. 
age. Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s or will 
obtain it for you from his wholesaler. If you 
have any trouble getting the genuine, send direct 
to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 439 Scherer Bldg,, 
Detroit, Mich, Also at 19 St. Bride Street, Lon. 
a: Montreal,New York, Paris, Milan, Ham. 
urg. ‘ 








Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
cult Horticulture, Floricu:ture, Landscape Gar- 
deni Forestry, Poultry Culture aud Veterinary 
s under Prof. Brooks of the Mass; 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University and other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courees under able professors in leading 
Prof. Brooks colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write te 
THE WOME CORRESPONDENCE SCH 

Dept. 136 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WearBEFORE You Buy 


“PROCESSED HOSIERY" 
The NEW Stocking 


DURABILITY —Doubled 
COMF OR T—Absolute Lite SOR Po. cnecee 


TEXTURE—Beautiful 


Six pair in a Sanita-seal Packet sent without 
charge to convince you. Order any style 
from our free catalog, ‘‘ Book of Stockings.” 

Soldiers’ uniforms have been processed to stop bul- 

lets, Now comes * Processed Hosiery.” Yowean- 

not wear holes in it, No “drop-stiteh” troubles, 
For Men, Women, Children. Cotton, wool, 
lisle, cashmere, silk. All colors, plain and em- 
brotdered, 25c¢ to $25.00 a pair. 


— MAKE G INCOME SELLING 
Lady Wanted... (ocsKED HOSIERY” TO FRIENDS 
PROCESSED HOSIERY CO., 11-H West 34th St., New York 


Complete Scholarship 


g ART FREE 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER" 


‘We mean just what we say. Wearede 
termined to prove tothe public generally, 
B, the wonderful success of our ex 
methods. If you love the beautiful, we 
4 Fm wpers to teach you Art, Youleam 
ght at home, by mall and in yourspat) 
/ time. Great artists your instructors. 
methods employed as are used in the great} 
ateliers of Paris. WRITE at once forbear 
us 


tifully Iustrated Prospect full explanation of our Free Scholarahg) 
Offer. Remember, this offer is limited toa few in each locality whoanswerél 
once, Bo write today. i dia 6234 




















































HOW TO FOREVER DESTROY 


Superfluous Hair 


Until the present edition {se 
noms hausted, we will send 
BEAUTY Ii FREE to any one 

* i our big beauty book, which tells 
oy TH ° exactly how any lady, privately a 
home, can destroy forever super’ 
fluous hair, moles, warts and other 
facial blemishes, so they will never 
return, No pain, danget, & 
effect. JVo snjury to the complet 
fon. Don’t experiment with dat 

erous apparatus, liquids, powders, 
& this simple method is endorsed 
by scientists and doctors. 
| free book explains all, and other 
beauty secrets. It is free. Address 


D. J. MAHLER COMPANY 
424, Mahler Park, E. Providence, R.1. 


—— at 


SONG POEMS WANTED, Big Money in suit; 

be fulSongs. Entirely new and uneq a eytt 
Plan- Send us your poems or melodies, You Aq 
able to write a HIT that will make you wealthy., Paste” 
perience unnecessary. Publication guaranteed, if 4 
able, by the world’s largest reliable Song ublishers. 
pay 0%. Copy sented fa your heme ERE: Washingt? 

"ree us. 


626 G, Washington, D-© 















only place to secure copyright, 
plains our clear-cut Plan. 
HAYWORTH MUSIC CO., 
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Our Guarantee 

Prove it at our Cost. We assert that 
5c is the top limit for real value in any 
Powder; if any one knows how to make 
it, we do. 

Buy, for 25c. a box of Freeman’s—usc half, if it 
docs not suit, of you don’t think it the equal of any 
$0c or $1.00 Powder you ever used, return the b2'ance 
to your dealer and get all your money bac. 

As a special inducement to test it, our purse puff 
with one week's supply of Powder, will be sent if you 
send us the gold seal inside the box and 10c for postage 
and packing. The puff alone is worth 25c. Samples sent. 
Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. 12, Cincinnati, O. 
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Then It’s Yours 
This Great Visible Writer 
The Famous Oliver Model No. 3 


Send your name and we will 
tell you about the greatest type- 





j ° 





iter proposition in the world. 
writer PEWRITERS D RIBUTING SYNDICATE. 
166 D 92 N Michigan Klvd,,_ Chieage 
























Write Today. Our homestudy course 
enables you to easily master this re- 
fined, fascinating work and use it usa 
pastime or for profit. No previous art experience 
nevessary. Personal criticivin by experts. Come 
plete artists outtit furnished with course. 
free houklet. 


DUBOIS STUDIOS,Rochester,N.Y. 







Send for 
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Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
and Civil Service Examinations. 

English 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


| Dept. 205, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


S25 to $35 A Week For Women 
Work quickly and easily learned ; refined, 
Secluded, educative ; special employment 
contract, Yrite for free booklet; — tells 
how and gives the proof. Ustal. 1895. 
THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept, 106, Indianapolis. Ind, 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


inyourown Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, Gui- 
tar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or 
Cello, One lesson weekly, Beginners or advanced 
pipils, Your only expense is for postage and music, 
Which averages about 2 cents a day. Established 180s, 
Thousands of pupils allover the world write. ‘Wish 
Thad known of you before, ” Booklet and free tuition 
Ofersent free, Address U.S. SCHOOLOF MUSLG, 
Rox 23., 225 Fitth Ave., New York City. 


Instruments supplied when needed, Cash or Credit. 


Home Study Magazine 


The best daily help for teachers fortheir own de- 
Velopment inthe progress of events and for usein 
their classes that is offered to-day in America. It is 
Not a technical teacher’s journal of plansand meth- 
ods, and therefore does not cover ground of any other 
publication you receive. 


Send 50 Cents 


For a six month’s trial subscription, You will be- 
‘ome a permanent reader. 


Home Study Magazine, 
27 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


SONG POEMS Wanted, I’ve paid 


Sen thousands in Royalties. 
p il your poems or melodies for acceptance, Will pay 
Tone 2 oyalty, Kst. 16 years. Free Booklet. 
N'T, HALL, 62 Columbus Circle, New York. 


(een 

A Money Proposition. —":,;"" 

Tou ail orderbusinexs—he independent,yourown boss? 

¢lsew! you manage an Agency for me in your vicinity or 

the sae? All printed matter furnished for one-half 

fentite WwW rite for particulars. 

HAZEN A, HORT ON, Desk 644, Tckonsha, MICH- 

THE ROCEN “X" RAY WONDER 
v8 is what you WANT, With this little no 

lea ue can apparently see through clothes, 
flesh turns transparent and the bones can = 


be “a 
fanpe THINK of the fun you can have with it.~ Ga 


Ovents. J. HW. PIKE, Box A 3, South Norwalk. Conn. 


PLAYS esriinens PLAYS 


wp citalogue of thousands sent 
F EE! ‘REE! FREE! 
SAM'L/ FRENCH, 28-30 W. 38th St., New York 
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Write today for free Booklet and Catalogues 


IC CO., Dept. A, 1431 Broadway, New York 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


_ Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary,on account of limited space 
and the large number received. A remittance of 
tencents with each question secures reply by 
private letter, ‘Teachers who desire outlines 
for debates or essays will be accommodated if 
they send one dollar, 

All matter for this department should be ad- 
dressed to P, S. Hallock, Post Office Box 398, 
Wilmington, Del, 


1, Quote Byron’s stanzas on Waterloo. 2, De- 
fine a verb phrase and give sentences containing 
verb phrases of two, three, and four words, 3. 


Hayne, 4. Analyze: “We live 
years, in thoughts, not breaths, in feelings, not 
in figgires ona dial,’ 5. Where can [I secure a 
City? 6, 
book in which one of the characters was a person 
of her acquaintance?) Did it not offend tie per- 
son of whom she was writing? 
name of the book?— Marion, Missouri. 

1. Byron's famous stanzas on the battle 
of Waterloo (in ‘‘Childe Harold’’) are 
too long to quote here. They begin with 
the line, ‘There was a sound of revelry 
by night,’’ referring to the ball at Brus- 





sels the night before the battle. (The 
lines may be found in ‘‘The Prisoner of 
Chillon and Other Poems.’? No. 153 In- 
structor Literature Series.) 2. A ‘‘verb 
phrase’? is the term used by some yram- 
marians to denote that form of the verb 
which consists of one or more auxiliaries 
joined to the verb proper; as, ‘‘If he 
could have known that the horses were 
working all the morning, he would not 
have been driving them so long in the 
afternoon.’’? The verb phrases are ‘‘ could 
have known,’’ ‘‘ were workinyg,’’ ‘‘ would 
have been driving.’? 3. The closing 
paragraph in Webster’s reply to Hayne 
(in second speech on Foot Resoiution, 
delivered in U. S. Senate, January 26-27, 
1820) is as follows: ‘‘Kinally, Sir, the 
honorable gentleman says that the States 








POEMS WANTED 


alty, Mish acceptable manuscripts on liberal roy- | value on the markets of the qworld than 


| they will only strengthen it! 
| this is but the oid story. 


will only interfere, by their power, to 
preserve the Constitution, They will not 
destroy it, they will not impair it; they 
will only save, they will only preserve, 
Ah, Sir, 
All reyulated 
governments, all free governments, have 
been broken by similar disinterested and 
well disposed interference. It is the 
common pretence.’’ 4, Simple sentence. 
Subject ‘‘we;’’ predicate verb ‘‘live,’’ 


we; 
with the compound adverbial — phrase 


modifier, ‘‘in deeds,’’ ‘‘ (in) years,’? ‘Sin 
thouglits,’’ ‘‘(in) breaths,’’ ‘‘in feel- 


ings,’’ ‘‘in figures on a dial,’’ connected 
by the conjunctions ‘‘and,’’ ‘‘and,*’ ete., 
’ ’ 


understood. Every plirase is preposi- 
tional, consisting of the preposition 
‘in,’’ either expressed or understood, 


with its noun object. The phrases ‘‘in 
years," ‘‘in breaths,’’ ‘‘in figures,’’ are 
each modified by the adverb ‘‘not;’’ 
‘figures’? is modified by adjective plirase 
‘fon adial.’’ 5. Rand, MeNally & Co., 
of Chicago (or New York), the largest 
map makers in America, can probably 
furnish what you want. 6, It is a com- 
mon fact for a character in a story to 
have been suggested by one or more 
persons known in real life by the author ; 
it is also a common fact for the reading 
public to imagine that a character has 
been copied froma particular individual, 
when perhaps the author had no such 
person in mind, If this case is an ex- 
ception, and Kate Douglas Wiggin took 
a real person for her original, it does not 
seem to appear in the reviews of her 
books. 

1. What is meant by *The coloring of San 
Miguel?” 2, By “The Bland Silver Bill?” 3. Please 
tell me where I will find ‘‘Mereator’s Projec- 
tion?’’—Miss M., Adolphus, Ky. 

1. Explanation of this has not yet been 
found. As there are many San Miguels 
(in geography, for example), if you 
would tell where you found this phrase, 
it would be a guide in looking it up. 2. 
The Bland-Allison Bill, passed by Con- 
gress in 1878, vetoed by President Hayes 
and then passed over his veto, provided 
for the remonetization of silver; that is, 
making it again a legal tender, for it had 
been demonetized. According to the 
terms of this act, the Government was to 
buy each month not less than two million 
nor more than four million dollars’ worth 
of this metal, and to coin the bullion 
into standard dollars. ‘‘This dollar was 
made legal tender, and was to be of the 
same weight and fineness as before 1873, 
although silver was now of much less 


(Continucd on page 53) 
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Quote the final paragrap't of Webster's reply to | 
in deeds, not | 


complete map of Chicago, also of New York | 
Did not Kate Douglas Wigg n write a | 
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See the Panama Canal 
- Before the Water is Let In 


_Every patriotic School Teacher should see the greatest of 
engineering feats, sometimes referred to as the eighth wonder of 
the world. 

ry A . . . . 

Phis year, we are told, will witness the opening of the 
Canal. Therefore, NOW is the time to go while Culebra Cut, 
the Giant Locks at Gatun and Pedro Miguel are exposed to the 
view of the tourist. 

‘The way to go is on one of our big, new, air-cooled steamers, 
specially built for tropical travel, sailing trom New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. Summer climate at the Zone is de- 
lightfully cool and even. Average sunmer temperature at Colon 
on the Atlantic 84 degrees; the Pacific side 74 degrees. 

SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
MAY TO DECEMBER 
22-day cruise, including Jamaica, Panama Canal and Colombian ports, $110 
and up; 24-day cruise including Jamaica, Panama Canal and Costa Rica, $115 
and up. Special 17-day cruises out of New Orleans every Wednesday and Sat- 
urday, $75 and up. Our booklet tells the whole story. Send fora copy today. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
ha Se 


~ ’ ’ 


630 Common St., 


17 Battery Place, 
k New Orleans. 


New York, 








TYPEWRITER SENSATION 
Dollar a Month 


Buys a genuine Standard 
No. 2 Smith-Premier Type-¢ 
writer and at $72 less than 
‘the manufacturer’s Price. 











Never before has anything like this 
been attempted. Dealers get $4.00 
a month rent for this make of machine 
not nearly as perfect as the one we 
will send you and you pay only ONE 
DOLLAR A MONTH AND OWN II. 


Send a One Dollar Bill and We Will Ship You This Smith-Premier Typewriter 


When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express agent $9.00 and take the 
typewriter three days and try it. If you find it to be the best typewriter you ever 
saw, satisfactory in every respect, keep it and send us $1.00 each month, only 34 
pennies a day, until our special price of $28.00 is paid. If you don’t want to keep 
it, return it to the express agent and he will give you back your $9.00 and return 
the typewriter to us, we will pay the return express charges and the same day we 
get it back we will send you the $1.00 which we hold as an evidence of good faith. 

You won’t want to send this machine back after you have seen it and tried it. 
You can’t imagine the perfection of these machines till you see one, and the price is 
$72.00 Less than the Catalogue Price, and it is guaranteed just as if you paid S100, 

Perfect machines only, complete outfit, nothing extra to buy, no strings 
of any kind to this offer. Just think of buying such a typewriter for $10.00 
down and $1.00 a month. Thousands of peovle have paid $100 cash for Smith Pre- 
miers. It’s Standard, by many considered the best typewriter ever built. It has 
the full keyboard, the tilting carriage, it runs beautifully, it’s wonderfully simple and 
strong, it will last a lifetime. 

ONLY 200 ORDERS WILL BE FILLED ON THIS OFFER. ACT TODAY TO BE SURE 

The coupon states the terms, fill it out, send it together with a dollar bill, now, today, You 
can’t lose and it’s the greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. ° 


COUPON 
Harry A. Smith, Dept. 22, No. 180 North Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Enclosed please find $1.00, Ship mea No, 2 Smith-Premier typewriter FLO. B. Chicago as described 
in thisadvertisement, f will deposit with the express agent $9.00 and pay you the balance of the special 
purchase price $28.00, at the rate of $1.00 per month, The title to remain with you untilfully paid for. It 
is understood that | have 3 days in which to examine and try the typewriter, and if I choose not to keep 
it, | willretarn ittotheexproscs agent who isto return my #.00, and when the typewriter is received, ? 
you are to roturh toy $1.00 Coposit. 


NAME... 








ADDRESS. 00000 cosvcccccccccescseeesess 
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Seeley’s Question Book 
Made Especially for Teachers by 


DK. LEVI SEELEY, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy in the 
New Jersey State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J., 
whose name is familiar to 
teachers generally as the 
author of *‘History of Ed. 
ucation,” “Foundations 
of Education,’ “A New 
School Management,’’ 
ete., assisted by Miss Nel- 
lie G. Petticrew, ateacher 
of many years’ successful 
experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, joint auth- 
or of Raiger § Day Plans” 
and joint editor of “Nor- 
mal Instructor,” 

The title “Question 
Book” is in use on several 
publications, They area 
class of books of which 
teachers are continually 
in need, and the demand 
is large and constant, 
There isa difference, how- 
ever, in the books them- 
selves, ‘‘Seeley’s’”? was 
produced in answer to a 
distinct demand for something new, fresh and complete. It was 
prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known edu 
cational writers named above, and the large sale and countless 
commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that sucha 


New and Modern Question Book 

would be welcomed by the great body of progressiye teachers. 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers 
the Following Topics: 

English and American Algebra School Management 


























Literature Physiology Methods of Teaching 
Reading and Hygiene Nature Study 
Orthography Geography Lessons on Manners 
Grammar U. S. History and Morals 
Arithmetic Civil Government Suggestions for the 
Drawing Writing Study of Events 


These Topics are Treated: 


FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, ex- 
haustively treating methods of studying and teaching the 
varioussubjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other 
Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Peda- 
gogical Question Book published, 

SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of 
each subject. 

THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all questions. 


why Seeley’s Question Book 
There are Reasons jicudbe and is beter than 
any other. To enumerate these reasons would not be pos- 
sible here. The bookitselfis the best evidence. All orders 
are taken with the distinct understanding that if not 
perfectly satisfactory the purchase price will be refunded 
on return of book. 





Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every pro- 
gressive teacher. It is invaluable for class and personal re- 
views, preparing for examinations, etc. 

Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine 
grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth, 

Price $1.00 postpaid or in combination as follows: 


Seeley’s Question Book 
With Normal Instructor, one year...................000 
With Primary Plans, one year........................ pobe 
With Both N. I. and P. P., one year...... ........ bee 
With The Pathfinder, one year...................00::00008 
With Progressive Teacher, one year bees 
With Full Set (3 vols.) Every Day Plans............... 
With Full Set (10 vols.) Years Entertainments... 





1,60 
1.60 





The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


A set of Ten Entertainment Books— 
One for Each Month of the School Year 


THE contents of these 

books are arranged un- 
der complete programs for 
different grades, a p pro- 
priate to the month or for 
various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Oc- 
casions, With these pro- 
grams as a basis, the books 
provide a vast amount of 
Entertainment Mate ria], 
made up of Recitations, 
Songs, Music, Dialog ues, 
Tableaux, Memory Gems, 
with DirectionstoTeachers, 
Hints for Decoration, etc, 
While the arrangement is 
based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, cither in connection with set programs or 
otherwise, as desired. 


Graded. Much of the material] is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advanced programs and material 
being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the books 
equally helpful to all grades. 


y" 


es 





The Index is printed complete in each number and gives in 
alphabetical arrangement the titles of over six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the ten books. By having the fullindex in 
cach book one can readily find any selection desired. 


Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that 
only the choicest and most approved selections should appear in 
these books, with the result that a rare collection of entertain- 
ment material is presented. A large number of selections ap- 
pear for the first time in a general collection, as they are pro- 
tected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author 
or publisher. 


No matter what other Entertainment Books you may have 
you need these, yet with these books little else in this line 
would really be needed, for they aim to and dosupply an 
abundance of material for any occasion. 


Size. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, September 
to June inclusive, having from 40 to 48 double column pages 
each, size 544x8'4 inches. They are well printed on good paper 
with strong and attractive paper covers. 











Any Number (designate by month)......... ‘ $- .15 
° Any Two Numbers 25 
Price Any Five Numberg.................-.ssse+ .60 


The Set (10 bers) plete me 
The Ten Numbers in one cloth bound volume... 





Combination Rates 


The Year’s Entertainments (full set of ten volumes) can be 
obtained in combination with Normal Instructor, Primary 


Plans, etc., as follows: 


With Normal Instructor, one yeat...................000+ 
With Primary Plans, one year............ 
With Both N, I. and P. P., one year... 
With The Pathfinder, one year........... 
With ee een Teacher, one yeal..............000006. 
With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every Day Plans.............. 
With Seeley’s Question Book......... ... Sick ihinees aetneie 1.60 








Every Day Plans 
For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of the 
Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, Editors 
of Normal Instructor 


Every Day Plans 
isaset of handsome ian 
dooks, written and arranged 
by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as 
educational journals do not 
find it possible to furnish 
because of the varied field 
which they must cover, 

These Plan Books con- 
tain such matter as the 
teacher needs in her every 
day work to make her les. 
sons bright, fresh and in. 
teresting. 

They bring to hand the 
thiugs which require much 
time and research to find 
and which the teacher is 
often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books. 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects, the things’ suited to the season and 
adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material 
with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical up-to-date 
material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready. to use’’ and, judging 
fromthe words of commendation received, the authors haye 
fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for 
every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they 
are just the books for which thousands of teachers have been 
seeking: 

Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature 
-Stories of Industry and Histor y—Biographies—Geog- 
raphy—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 
Gems — Stories — Helps in Drawing —.Calendars and 
Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—etc. 


PPR PRIA PAPAL 
{The Most Attractive and Useful Set of 
Books Ever Published for Teachers 


Volume [oi.eccc scene Autumn Plans 
Volume Il Winter Plans 
CF OUTING TIE ccscsccssaccssevcocsesvssevisessssesesss Spring Plans 
PPRPPPPRPP PPP PPD PPA Pe 

PRICE 
Set Complete,3 vols, heavy enameled paper covers, - - $1.0 
Complete in one cloth bound volume, - - - - - §1.50 


Combination Rates 


Every Day Plans (three vol. set) can be obtained in combina- 
tion with Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 
With Normal Instructor, one year........................ $1.90 


FACHERS! | 
ERYDAY 4 
ANS!) 


















With Primary Plans, one yeal.................065 sees 1,90 
With Both N. I. and P. P., one year. ........ .......... 2.50 
With The Pathfinder, one year..................:.:s0eeeee0 1.60 
With Progressive Teacher, one year............... 1.60 
With Full Set (10 vols.) Years Entertainments.... 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question Boolk...........ccccrerescessserses 1.60 


t= A Brief Description of the journals offered in aoove combinations w’Il be found on page three of this magazine. 


‘6 PPORTUNITY knocks once at every man’s door.” 

knocking at your door now, this very moment, and _ will 
In the mean time if 
you do not get a free copy of Practical Selec- 
For $1.90 you can get 
either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans 


continue to do so until April 25th. 


tions it is your fault. 


one year together with your choice of The 
Years Entertainments (10 vol), Every 
Day Plans (3 vol.), or Seeley’s 
Question Book. A free copy of 
Practical Selections goes to 
each person ordering — but 
you must order before 
April 25th. Invite your 


Ve 


A 


— ae wear to supply of books then on hand was consumed, but our agents de- daily  satistad 

ae sired that a definite date, stated well in advance, be fixed in order that they tien and ball 

will thank "f wight work up to that time knowing positively that the books would be fit, and at 

, f. supplied to their subscribers. This ac- counts for the modification’ of” our plans, no call 

ne / and the fixing of the definite date above indicated. 
Up to April 25th, each and every person subscribing to or renewing subscription a 






f structor 
{before April 25th 
“ ceive free and post 
{tical Selections. 

pounced that this free offer 


. for either Normal Instructor or Primary 
| fo Selections Free and postpaid. After April 25th 


| F. A. Owen Publishing C 




















It is 


NOW 
OR NEVER 


Free Offer Expires 
April 25th. 


Every person subscribing for or re- 


or ee .- ia 
: next, 


In the 





O*’ April 25th Our offer to give Practical Selections 
free to each person subscribing to either Normal 
Instructor or Primary Plans, separately or in any 
combination will expire. 

be able to procure this book except by payment of a 


Never again will you 


substancial and reasonable price for it. We want 


f/ newing subscription to either Normal In- 
Primary Plans 
will 
paid a copy of Prac- 
February number we an- 
would terminate 


you, and all other teachers to have an oppor- 
tunity to obtain it on the free basis. You 
can do so up to April 25th but not 
after that date. You can never re- 
gret availing yourself of our 

offer, but will surely regret 
not doing so. Over 75,000 
teachers are using Prac- 
tical Selections with 


re- 


when the 


Plans will receive a copy of Practical 
the price of the book alone will be 65c. 


mpany, Dansville, N. 


Y. 
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April 1913 


GER” BICYCLES 


qo Are equipped with uncture- 


= 


guards,imported Brampton pedals, 
motor style saddies, bars and grips, 
om and other distinctive features 
a7 Le\ possessed by no other bicycle. 
, No effort or expense has been 
spared to make the ‘*Ranger” 
the Work!’s Best Bicycle, 
Improved factory methods and 
greatly increased output for 
1913 enable us to make a mar- 
My velous new price offer. Some- 
thing very special to the first 
purchasers of 1913 models in 

each town. Wriie us PROV 
7 WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 
without a cent in advance, to 
any person, anywhere in the 
United States, and prepay the 
freight. We only ask you to 
7 examine and try the **Ranger” 
/ without acent expense to yourself 
before you think of buying any other bicycle, 
J 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL is"! 
“Ranger” bicycle. Not a cent cosi to you if 
éo not wish to keep it after riding it for 19 days and 
tting it to every test. Our “Ranger” bicycles are 
Praucd high quality, handso p e and low price 
t we are willing to ship to you, prepaid, tor your 
examination and trial, and leave itentirely to you whether 


ish to keep it or not. 

{OW FACTORY PRICES 0v:.ss"*, utpt 
Low FA perfected methods and 
machinery enable us to offer you direct from the factory 
the best bicycle ever produced at a price that will bea reve- 
timto you. Do not buy a Bicycle or a pair of Tires 
until you receive our large complete catalog and learn our 
direct factory price and remarkable special offer. 

s€CONO-HAND BIC YCLES—a limited number taken in 





Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 
each. Descriptive bargain list free. 


trade by 0: 
1183 to $ 
ADER AGENTS WANTED in every town and 


locality to ride and 
abibita sample 1913 **Ranger"’ bicycle furnished by us. 
js your spare time you can take many orders for our 
hieycles, tires and sundries. Write at once for our 
ge Catalog and @ remarkable special proposition we 
vill make you on the first 1913 models > your town, 
rear wheels with coaster brake, inner tubes, 
lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and every- 
thing in the bicycie line at half usual prices. Do not 
walt-write today for large catalog containing a great 
find of interesting, useful bicycle information. It only 
este a postal to get everything. rite it 


iid CYGLE CO,, Dept, S-28, CHICAGO 





Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My-Expense 


Don’t send me one cent-—justlet rae prove it to you as I have done for 
57582 othersin the last six months. I claim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made—and I want you tolet me send you @ treat 
went, FREE, entirely at my expense. I don’t care how many 60 calle: 
cares or shield, or pads you ever tried without success—I don’t care 
how disgusted you feel with them all—you have not tried my cure 
wd I have euch absolute contidence init that Lam going to send you 
atreatmentabsvlutely FREE, Itis a wonderful yet simple home treat 
went which relieves you almost instantly, ofall pain, it removes the 
ause ofthe bunion and thus the ugly deformity disappears—all thir 

while you are wearing tighter shoes than 
ever. Iknowitwill do all this and I want 
you to send for atreatment, FREE, at my 
expense, because I know you willthen tell 
all your friends aboutitjust as those 575: 
others are doing now. Write now, as 

announcement may notappearin this yp» 

again. Just send yourname and address 
and the treatment will be sent to you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. Address 





FOOT REMEDY CO., 
3525 W. 26th St., Chicago, II]. | 








Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Ped: , Psychology, 
Primary Methods aid Kinde We assist 


in securing posit . ve hundred 


Home Study Courses under Professors in 


jt. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 

inci colleges, page catalog free. Write to-dcy. 
TE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
t Dept. 167 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A Happy Marriage 
f Depends largely on a 
f a of tee whole 
c truth about self and sex 
701088 and theirrelation to life 
and health. This know]- 
edge does not come intel- 
ligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H..- Walling, A.M., M.D. 
arts ina clear, wholesome way, in one volume = 
puowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
phowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Anowledge a Father Should Have. 
piwledue a Father Should Imypart to His Son. 
ical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Kuowleaee® Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledee 2 oung Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mote ecu Have. — 

other Shou mpartto Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


“ in One Volume, Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 
tite tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
oi Puritan Publishing Co. 
Perry Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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; goes to bring them. 


| may 
|‘*Like I do’’ is incorrect, since ‘‘like’ 


| tinction is made 
| is a preposition; ‘‘unless, 
| tlon. 


| Dictionary and perhaps others. 
| same sound as shown by the circumflex 
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ADI ¢ To weak 
‘ed eyes and granulated 
> alMOSUINSTant relief 
\) EVERYWHERE. BOOKL 
THOMPSON, SONS & CO. 
St, Troy, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


before demonetization.’? _In 1890 the 
silver bullion feature of the Bland-Alli- 
son Act was repealed and the Sherman 
Act passed in its place, providing for 
a different purchase of bullion, in pay- 
ment for which Treasury notes were to be 
issued in full legal tender, the silver so 
bought not to be coined except when 
needed to redeem notes. By this meas- 
ure, the Government practically ceased 
to coin silver dollars, but gained a con- 
stantly increasing amount of tlie metal. 
3. Many maps of the world are published 
with Mercator’s Projection. Frequently 
such maps may be found in books of U. 
S. history; as, the Mercator Map of 1541, 
in MeLaughlin’s ‘History of the Amer- 
ican Nation.’’ (D. Appleton & Co., N. 
Y., publishers), page 25. By Mercator’s 
Projection, the globe is represented with 
meridians parallel to each other, and the 
parallels of latitude straight lines whose 
distance from each other increases with 
their distance from the equator, so that 
at all places the degrees of latitude and 


, longitude have the same ratio to each 


other as on the globe itself. (Note.— 
Send your problems to the department of 
‘*Problems Solved,’’ in this magazine. 


1. How may the attribute complement be ex- 
plained effectively to children about eleven or 
twelve years of age? 2. Howcan you distin- 
guish between (a) inform and posted; (b) bring, 
fetch, and carry; (c) like Ido, and as Ido; (d) 
angry, vexed, indignant; (e) without, unless; (f) 
good, well? 3, What sound does the wave over 
“a” indicate? 4. Can you te!l me where Ican 
get a book that discusses tlhe uses of such words 
as are mentioned in question No. 2?—Corao- 
polis, Pa. : 

I. By examples, children may easily 
learn to distinguish the attribute comple- 
ment as the word which not only com- 


| pletes the meaning of the verb, but also 


relztes, or belotss, to the subject. That 
is, it may mean the same as the subject, 
as ‘‘Iron isa metal;’’? or it may name 
some attribute or quality of the subject 
which describes it, as ‘‘Iron is lard.’’ 
2. (a) You probably mean informed’’ to 
correspond with ‘‘posted,’’ the past par- 


ticiple of the verb, used in each ¢ase as | 


adjective. ‘‘Informed’’ means, in a yen- 
erai sense, having learned or having been 
made acquainted with any news, knowl- 
instruction, or 
‘Posted’? is used in the special sense of 


having knowledge of the details of a sub- | 
| ject. But posted has various other mean- 
| ings which informed has not. 
| a good dictionary on the exact meaning | 


(Consult 
of this word and others that puzzle you. 
(b) ‘‘To bring’’ is to convey to; it is a 
simple act. ‘‘To fetch’? is a compound 
act; it means to go and bring. 
are 
market when some one 
‘*Carry"' 
more general term and is used with many 
more meanings than the others. (c) 


| ‘fAs I do’’ is correct grammatically, be- 
ving a conjunctive adverb, | 


. oe > 99 
cause ‘‘as,’’ | 


be used to introduce a clause. 


may be used as a adjective, adverb, or 


even preposition, but not as conjunctive | 
| adverb 


to introduce a clause. (d) Con- 
sult a good dictionary in which the dis- 
clear. (e) ‘‘ Without’’ 
” a conjune- 
The former should not be used in 
place of the latter, though it is some- 


| times so used, even by people who ought 
many | 


to know better. (f) ‘'Well’’ has 
uses as adjective and adverb ; ‘‘yood’’ is 
almost altogether an adjective, Care 
should be taken not to use ‘‘good’’ in 
the sense of ‘‘well.’’ 3. The 
‘fa’? in ‘‘bear’’ ‘‘hair,’’ ‘‘care,’’ etc., is 
indicated by this mark in the Century 
It is the 
Webster’s International. Such 


in 4. 


| words are synonyms, having nearly, but 


not exactly, the same signification. 


| They are distinguished to a certain ex- 


tent in dictionaries and in books of com- 


| position and rhetoric, but to find them 
| fully treated one needs to get a book on 


the subject; as Crabb’s ‘‘English Syn- 


information. | 


Potatoes | 
brought or carried to market; they | 


is thie | 


sound of | 


| onyms,”? 


and Graham’s ‘‘English Synonyms, 
$1.05, both to be obtained of F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co. 


I. Please analyze the following sentence: (a) 


(b) To shoot atcrows is powder thrown away. 
2. Is “‘smoke”’ an abstract or concrete noun? 3. 
Please solve and explain this problem by arith- 
metic: A man paid $’so for a horse and buggy, 
the horse being valued at $90 more than the 
bugey. What did he pay for each ?—Subscriber, 
a. 


I. (a) Complex exclamatory sentence ; 
introduced by principal clause, ‘‘See (ye 
or you),’’ of which the subject is under- 
stood, and only the predicate verb is given, 
used like an interjection to introduce the 
sentence. Dependent clause, object of 
‘*see,’’ is introduced by adverb ‘‘there’’ 
as expletive or provisional subject; real 
subject of clause is ‘‘ Jackson ;’’ predicate 
verb, ‘‘is standing,’’ is modified by ad- 
verb ‘‘like,’’ which is modified by adverb 
phrase ‘‘ (to) a stone wall,’’ the noun 
‘*wall’’ being object of ‘‘to’’ understood, 
(bo) Simple declarative sentence; with 
plirase ‘‘to shoot at crows,’’ consisting 
of infinitive ‘‘to shoot,’ modified 
by phrase ‘‘at crows;’’ predicate ‘‘is,’’ 
with attribute complement ‘‘powder,’’ 
modified by  participial adjective 
“thrown;’’ ‘‘away’’ is adverb modifier of 
“thrown.’’ 2, Itis concrete when it is the 
name of that vapor-like substance which 
passes off from burning bodies, It is ab- 
stract when it is used ina figurative sense ; 
as, ‘‘That 1s nothing but smoke’’ (idle 
talk) ; ‘‘It all ended in smoke’’ (came 
to nothing). 3. Cost of both is twice the 
cost of buggy plus $90. Then $450 is $90 
more than twice the cost of buggy; or, 
% of (#450— $90) $180 cost of buggy. 
diorse Cost $180-+$90=$270. 

1. Explain the use of the Injunction. 2, What 
is meant by CivilService? 3, What is meant by 
Conservation? 4. In what ways do Wor.ds Fairs 
or Centennials Exhibitions aid the country? 5. 
Mention two comparatively recent inyentions, 
and explain briefly the benefit tiey have been to 
civilization.—Subscriber, Pittsburg. 

1 Itisa 
|} imeasure by which the law steps in to 
| prevent fraud or injury, by ‘‘staying the 
proceedings in other courts where they 
are perverted into instruments of injus- 
tice;’? by restraining the infringement 
ot a privilege granted by statute, asa 
| patent-right, for example; by preventing 
nuisances, trespasses, etc. ; and in many 
similar ways. 2. All service in positions 
under government, except those in naval 
and military affairs. 3. It is the same as 
protecting and preserving. This term 
has been used in recent years to apply to 
the protection of our forests, water sup- 
| ply, and other natural resources, in order 
that they may be saved from needless 
waste and destruction, and preserved for 
the need of the many instead of being 
sacrificed for the benefit of a few. 4. 
They are of benefit in bringing the prog- 
| ress of nations into comparison; giving 
each nation opportumity to learn what the 
others are doing; thus arousiny the spirit 
of emulation and advancement amony all 
nations. They are of benefit to the world 
at large educationally and commercially, 
and of especial profit and advantage to 
that part of the country where the Ex- 
position is held. 5. Wireless telegraph 
and automobile are two that might be 
mentioned. ‘The former has advanced 
civilization by increasing means of com- 
| qmunication between places on the earth, 
|} and especially through the knowledge it 





| gives of ships at sea, enabling them to 


call for aid when no other means are pos- 
sible. The latter has now become one of 
the most important agents in travel and 
traffic; is of great influence in the open- 
ing and settlement of new or unoccupied 
regions ; and, together with the telephone, 
has revolutionized life in the farming 
districts until it is fully abreast of the 
modern age. 


Four things come not back—the spoken 
word, the sped arrow, the past life, the 
neglected opportunity. —//az/i/Z. 





Raise Money for Your School 


globe, dictionary, cyclopedia, set of wall 


If you desire to raise money for your 
school, for any purpose or to obtain a 
maps, flag, library books, pictures or other 


supplies you can do so quickly and easily by selling the handsome post cards fur- 
nished by THE CRESCENT COMPANY, 143 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. This 
company issues an illustrated catalogue showing the valuable premiums which they 


give and will gladly send it free on request. 
iums in a few days and are delighted with them. — 
allowed a liberal portion of the money received for the cards. 


Many schools have earned their prem- 
Those not desiring premiums are 
The cards are sent 


to reliable teachers, by express prepaid, if teacher and pupils will agree to do 


their best to sell them. Write today 


and learn ali about this splendid plan, 


a standard work, price $1.09, | 


See! there is Jackson standing like a stone wall. | 


restraining, or preventive, | 
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Brown Your Hair 
With Walnut Tint Hair Stain 


Light Spots, Gray or Streaked 
Hair Quickly Stained to 
a Beautiful Brown or Black. 


Trial Bottle Sent Upon 
Request 


OTHING gives a 

N woman the a) 

pearance of épe 
more surely than gray, 
streaked, or faded huir, 

Just a touch now and 

then with Mrs, Potter’s 

Walnut-Tint Hair Stain 

and presto! Youth has 

returned again, 

No one would ever sus- 
poss thet you stained your 
wir after you use this 
splendid preparation, It 
does not rub off as dyes do, 
and leaves the hair nice 
and fluffy. with beautiful 
brown color or black if you 
prefer. 

It only takes you a few 
minutes Once a month to 
apply Mrs, Potter’s Walnut- 
Tint Hair Stain with your 
comb, Stains only the hair, 

is easily and quickly applied, 
and it isfree from lead, sul: 
phur, silver and all metallic 
compounds, Has no odor, no 
sediment, no grease, One bot- 
tle of Mra Potter’s Walnut- 
Tint Hair Stain should last you a 
year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at 
first-class druggists. We guarantee sati: faction, 
Send your name and address and enclose 25 cents 
(stamps or coin) and we will mail you charges prepaid, 
a trial package, in plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable 
booklet on hair. ive. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 
1862 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Buy School Paste at Wholesale 
JELLITAC 


the Photo Library Paste 
Powder. 

A Dime Carton trans- 
forms a quart of cold water 
into a quart of Paste. 

Sold by the dozen cartons 
only, prepaid, via parcel 
post for one dollar in the 
United States. 


Arthur S. Hoyt Co., M’irs 
90-92 W. Broadway, New York 
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COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


| Offers room with hot and cold water 
| for $1.00 per day and up, which includes 
| free use of public shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal this in New England. 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
| day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 per day and up. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send For Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, GEN’L MGR. 


Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


It will ease your Mind: 
I will euse your Feet, 
Enlarged Joints Reduced 
and ‘Toes Straightened by 
ACHFELDT?’ S (Patented 
“Perfection” TOE SPRING. 
Worn at night without in- 
convenience, with auxiliary 
appliances for day use. Sent 
on approval. Money re- 
funded if not as represented. 
Use My Improved Instep Arch 
Supporter for “‘k Feot”’ 
and) breken + down instep. 
Send outline of foot. 
Full particulars and advice free in plainsealed envelope. 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist : 
| Room 311, 163 W. 23rd Street, NEW YORK 


A GOOD POSITION 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable, Short hours, life 
osition, steady work, good salary, May be secured 
xy passing a Civil Service examination. Not diffi- 
cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 
not appointed. Our Valuable book “Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


EDDING Sumatioss 


100 for $3.50 
Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 


Latest styles, best quality, prejaid anywhere, MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY, 100 VISITING CARDS, 500. Write for samples 


ESTABROOK, 151 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOW | CURED MY 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


A Friendly Scientist Showed Me 
How to Cure It Forever 








TELL YOU FREE HOW TO 
CURE YOURS TOO 


WILL 





Fora tong time [ was sorely troubled by a hideous 
crowth of Superfiuous Hair on my faceand arms, My 
face Was indeed a sight fromthe exasperating growth, 
and I grew almost to 
hate myself for my 
a appear- 
ance. Thereare 
many things adver- 
tised forSuperfiuous 
Hair,avud [think I 
tried them all, but 
never with any re- 
sult, except to waste 
my moneyand burn 
my skin, 

But, notwithstand- 
ingall my years of 
disappointment, to- 
day there is nota 
sign of Superfluous 
Hair on my face, 
arms or anywhere 
else, [ got rid of it 
through following 
the advice of a 
friencly scientist, a 
Protessorof Chemis- 
try at an English 
University. The 
treatment headvised 
isso thorough, sim- 
ple and easy to use that I want every other sufferer in 
America to know aboutit, It worked such a change 
ininy appearauceand my happiness, that I gladly 
waive my natural tectings of sensitiveness, and will 
tell broad-cast to all Wiio are afflicted how I destroyed 
every trace of hair, never to return, 

If youare asufferer and would like to have full de- 
tails, just send along your name, stating whether Mrs, 
or Miss, and address, and a two-cent stamp for return 
postaze, and you will receive my complete ex perience 
and advise by return mail. Address your letter, Mrs, 
Katherine Jenkins, Suite 344, J, C, Duckworth Apart- 
ments, Scranton, Pa. 


Don’t Wear 
A Truss! 


After Thirty Years Experience I 
Have Produced An Appliance for 
Men, Women or Children 
That Cures Rupture. 


I Send It On Trial. 
If you have tried most everything else, come to 
me. Where others fail is where I have my greatest 
success, Sendattached coupon todayand | willsend 











The above is C. E. Brooks, inventor of the 
Appliance, who cured himself and who is 
now giving others the benefit of his exper- 
ience, If ruptured write him today. 
you free my illustrated book on Rupture and its 
cure, showing my Appliance and aving yes rices 
and names of many people who have tried it and 
were cured, It givesinstant relief when all others 
fail, Remember I use no salves,no harness, nolies. 
I send on trial to prove what Isay istrue. You 
are the judge and once having seen my illustrated 
book and read it you will be as enthusiastic as my 
hundreds of patients whose letters you can also 
read, Fill out free coupon below and mai) today. 
It’s well worth your time whether you try my 

Appliance or not. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
C. E. Brooks, 1516 A State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me by mail in plain wrapper your 
illustrated book and full information about your 
Appliance for the cure of rupture. 
PIAMIO. cicccncccsccosee. 0000009000000000000000000800008 


AGEPERE. 2.0. ccccccercsccvcccevcceveecrcccccescesccecce 














Make Shields at Home, $10.00 per 100, Work 
sent prepaid to reliable women, Particulars 
e 


LADI 


for stamped envelope, Eureka Co., Dept, 22, Ki 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 9) 


lin’s autobiography follows closely the 
text of the original work, except that the 
spelling has been changed to modern form, 
and in the interest of youthful readers, 
a few passages have been omitted. The 
book is exceedingly well printed and 
abounds in interesting half tones and 
drawings. After Franklin’s text there 
have been placed a chronological table, 
the Sayings of Poor Richard, notes, bio- 
graphical sketch, a reading list, and sug- 
gestions to teachers for a study of the 
lite of Franklin. 


‘*Vocation and Learning."’ 
Munsterberg. Cloth. 289 pages. 
People’s University, St. Louis. 

As is his custom Dr. Munsterberg, of 
Harvard University, has reduced one of 
the leading social and educational prob- 
lems—vocational training—to its finest 
point, Vocations are considered from 
every standpoint possible and are turned 
inside out for our view. It takes three 
parts divided into many chapters to reach 
the types of vocations themseives,—parts 
with headings: Happiness, Knowledge 
and Work. Then being equipped with 
psychological understanding, we are 
ready to consider the vocations of teach- 
er, farmer, engineer, secretary, etc. 
This is a book for the thinker not the 
superficial reader or investigator. 


‘The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics.”” By 
Geo. Morris Philips, Principal, and Rob- 
ert F. Anderson, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics, State Normal School, West Chester, 


By Hugo 
The 


Pa. Book One, 366 pages; Book Two, 
286 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York. 


Book One is designed to cover such 
aritlimetic work as is usually taught in 
the primary grades. Ciiapter I furnishes 
problem material and gives the method 
of presenting the subject for the first two 
years, in conformity with the best modern 
courses of study. Where arithmetic is 
not a formal study for either of these 
years it will serve as a systematic review 
to the point at which formal arithmetic 
is begun. Chapter II contains about 
what can be covered in the third year in 
a majority of schools, and Chaper III is | 
planned to meet the demands of the 
fourth year, treating easy fractions 
through addition and subtraction and 
decimals through hundredths. Notice- 
able points in the book are the simple 
and practical problem material, drawn 
from the field of the pupil’s experience, 
the abundance of drill exercises; the 
topical arrangement and the _ practical 
character of the illustrations. Book II is 
intended for grades five and six. The 





Harris Smith. 53(x7% ins. Cloth, 172 
pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. Ginn & 


Co., Boston. 


‘‘Four Great Americans.’’ By James 


Baldwin, Ph.D. 5%x7% ins. Cloth, 
246 pages. Illustrated. American Book 


Co., New York. 
‘“How New York City Administers Its 


Schools.’’ A Constructive Study. By 
Ernest Carroll Moore, 54%x8ins. Cloth. 


321 pages. World Book Co, Yonkers, N.Y. 

‘*The Beacon Primer,’’? By James H. 
Fassett. 6%x8 ins. Cloth, 120 pages. 
Illustrated. 35 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

‘*Busy Builders Book.’? A Problem 
Book tor Individual Work in the Primary 
Grades. By Bertha Browning Cobb and 
Ernest Cobb, 6%x74% ins. Cloth, 68 
pages. 30 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

‘‘A Handbook of Norse Mythology.’’ 
By Karl Mortensen. Translated by A. 
Clinton Crowell. 4%x63/ ins. Cloth. 
208 pages. Illustrated. 75c. Crowell & 
Co., New York. 


‘*Cyr’s New Primer.’’ By Ellen M. 


Cyr. 5%x7% ins. Cloth, 110 pages. 
Illustrated. 30 cents. Ginn ‘& Co., 
Boston. 


scripts.’’ By A. K. Young. 6xgins. 44 
pages, -aper. Lovett Printing Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

‘Socialism Summed Up.’’ By Morris 
Hillquit, 5x7% ins. tio pages, Cloth. 


Illustrated. The H. K. Fly Co., New 
York, 

The Canterbury Classics: ‘‘The 
biography ot Benjamin Franklin.’’ By 
George B. Aiton. 5x7 ins. Cloth, 304 
pages. Illustrated. Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago. 

‘*Guide to Sex Instruction.’’ A com- 
prehensive guide to parents for the 
proper itistruction of their children, etc. 
5%x8 ins. 276 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 
The S. A. Mulliken Co., Marietta, Ohio. 

‘“‘Open Air Crusaders.’? By Shérman 
C. Kingsley. 6xg ins. Cloth. 128 
pages., Illustrated. The Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund, Chicago. 
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Improve your Complexion, 
your Figure and your Health 


Thousands of beautiful women 
thank Dr, James P. Campbell’s 
Safe Arsenic Complexion Waf- 
ers for their clear, beautiful skin, 
\ their graceful figure, and good 

health, 

If your complexion needs im- 
provement, if you are weuk, ner- 

' yous, thin, unshapely, tired, or in 
/ any respect not at your very best 
try Dr. Campbell’s Wafers to-day, 

Used by men and women for 
over 27 years with more than 
satisfactory results, 

Absolutely safe and harmless to 
any body. Guaranteed under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th 1906, 





practical character of the earlier book is 
continued in this. Problems bring the 
child into close touch with the affairs 
of modern life, important principles of 
fractions are developed through diagrams, | 
much prominence is given to cargo 
and frequent and extended reviews are 
introduced. Both books are excellent in 
typography and arrangement. 
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Books Receivcd 


‘Animals: Their Relation and Use to 
Men,’’ A Nature Study Textbook. By 
Carolyn D. Wood. 53x7% ins. Cloth, 
192 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 

‘‘The Science of Poetry and the Philos- 
ophy of Language.’’ By Hudson Maxim. 
7x10 ins. 294 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

‘‘Grammar Essentials for the High 
School.’’ By Jonathan Rigdon. 5%x8 ins. 
202 pages, Cloth. Hinds, Noble & EI- 
dredge, New York. ; 

From the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation: ‘‘Statistics of State Universities 
and Other Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion Partially Supported by the State,’’ 
1912. Bulletin No. 33; ‘‘The Teaching 
of Modern Languages in the United 
States,’’ 1913. Bulletin No. 3. Washing- 

ton, D. C. 
| “Handbook of Nature Study.’’ By 
Anna Botsford Comstock. 6%x9¥% ins. 
'Cloth. 938 pages. Illustrated. $3.25. 
Comstock Pub. Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
| Oxford French Series: ‘‘Gobseck et 
| Jesus Christ en Flandre.’’ By Honore 
de Balzac, edited by Dr. R. T. Holbrook. 
5x8 ins. 188 pages, Cloth. 60 cents. 





5) cents and $1.00 per box, at all good druggists, 
or sent by mail in plain cover from — 
RICHARD FINK COMPANY, 
Dept. 6S 415 Brondway, New York City. 
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rheumatism, and in every 
should I send them to try 
not positive they are 
safer and surer than 
anything ever sold 
before for rheuma- \, 
tism., Valuable book 
on Rheumatism comes 
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Address Magic Foot Draft Co., 497 Oliver Blig, 
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—This $1 Coupon FREE 
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Bird Studies for Hom 
and School Herman ©. Det 


This book describes sixty Common. birds, the 
habits and haunts in plain, terse language, It cove 
the lessons On birds prescril ed in mest of the stale 
hence itis invaluable to teacners, Every bird is ile 
trated in natural colors by a full page picture, Tht 
makes identification easy. ‘The helpfulness oft 
birds to the agriculturist is strongly empbhosi, 
therefore the book should be in every fare 
family, Handsomely bound in blue and gold, iti! 
beautiful present for any one. Price $2.00, put 


paid. 
Address Herman C. DeGroat, 
Principal Grammar School No. 31, Buffalo,\!: 


2O BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10 


Handsomely colo assor' 


red and ted. upenior y 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Bloomfield,‘ 
100 Invitations 


EDDINGS! or w Invitations, 694 
; prin 


With 2 sets of envelopes — Engraved and 
100 Visiting Cards 50c. Samples on reques 


R. N. SHORTZ, 60th and Cedar Ave., Philadelphia, 


—— as 














without money. 
your spare time and effort. 





FROM 


JAMES MORTON 


Route 20, Box 36 
HANOVER, TN. Y. 





by cut in this ad. 
They sell like hot cakes. 


OUR OFFER 





Oxford University Press, New York. 
‘*Four Footed Friends.’’ By Anna 





FREE BOOKS 


Of course you are familiar with the 5c Books of the Instructor Liter 


ture Series and wished for a supply for your school. 
All that we ask is that you and your pupils 


FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL 


You can now obtain 
give us a little 


THE NEW PARCEL PosT LAY 


requires that every package mailed have plait 
ly marked upon it the name and_ address ¢ 
the sender, preceded by the word “F ROM. 
We print gummed labels for this purpose 
sell at 25c for 100; 50c for 300; 75¢ for 50 
postas : paid. Each lot specially printed 
name aad -.ddress «s per style and size 
They can also be used on envelopes, j:tter heads, packages, 


| 


Write to us stating how many pupils are willing to take orders for te 
labels and we will send you e free outfit foreach. Then send us theom fi 


a 





and money and we will print the labels at once and mail them to yo Te | 
with 5c Books of your own selection, equal in amount to 60% of the money remitted tor bels. | 
means $6.00 worth of books for each $10.00 worth of labels sold. WRITE TUDAY FOR @ 


See full list of these books on page 48. 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers i1 Canada 30 
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AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Znstitules, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated, If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
goodtosuch subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal! Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 

laint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 

Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them, They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 
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Our New Premium Book 


The great popularity of Practical Selections, published last June and since given to approx- 
imately one huudred thousand teachers as a premium in connection with Normal Instructor 
aiid Primary Flans, has prompted us to issue a new book to be given in the same way, for this 
year. We are, therefore, pleased to announce The School Year,—the new Premium Book, 
which will be ready for delivery June 15th, The school year is divided into ten sections, one 
of which is devoted to each month of the School Year, providing an abundance of material, 
in convenient form, for the teacher’s use during that month. We believe it will prove even 
more helpful, and correspondingly more popular than Practical Selections, which 1s a pretty 
strong prediction to line up to. Although this new book will not be ready for delivery until 
June, it will be presented to all subscribing or renewing for either Journal (N. I. or P. P.) after 
May lst, those sending remittance for subscription before the book is ready receiving the first 
copies received from the bindery. 7 


Another State Adoption for the Instructor Literature Series. 

A letter trom the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Utah informs us that the 
Instructor Literature Sci ies (see advertisement of list in this issue) has been adopted by the state 
textbook commission of Utah for use as supplementary readers throughout the state. This is 
another state endorsement of this excellent and popular list of five-cent literature, These books 
have the most extensive sale today of any similar publications in the market. The list in- 
cludes five-cent literature for all grades from the first year up, and embraces two hundred and 
twenty titles with fifty more announced to be ready by September first. 


We Desire a Representative 

of our Subscription Department in each locaJity and for each Summer School, Institute and As- 
sociation in this country and Canada. A _ very large per cent. of this territory is already cov- 
ered, but while many continue in the work regularly year after year, there are frequent vacan- 
cies and we desire good energetic representatives in such places. A large number of superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers take up this work for us arid earn from a few dollars to sev- 
eral hundred, according to the time devoted to the work, during the vacation period, While 
the majority of our representatives are men, many of the most successful are women. If inter- 
ested write us at once. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Norma Insrrucror, 
‘ ’ , my : ’ ’ 
Primary Pans, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pians, Tue Year's EntrerraisMenrs, 
Practica SEtEctTions, all of which are published by us; together with the Parurinper and the 
ProcressivE TEACHER for which we act as agents. 


Primary Plans, one year(See description below).............0...06 $1.25 
Normal Instructor, OME year.................0ccceccceseeeeceeeecccssssseeceeee 1.25 
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Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid (Description page 46)......... 1.60 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid (Description page 46) ..... 1.C0 will be sent, 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. (Description page 46)... 1.00 
Normal Instructor (. ANY ONE of above a dicdsecennids 1.90 free of charge and 
ANY TWO of above.................. 250 : 

- AND - ‘ANY THREE of above... 3.10 postpaid, to each 
Primary Plans ANY FOUR of above................. 3.70 
ANY TWO of the $1.00 Books or Publications... 1.60 person ordering any 
ANY THREE of the $1.00 Books or Publications.................. é 
ANY FOUR of the $1.00 Books or Publications.................... 2.80 of these combina- 
Practical Selections and Normal Instructor, one year... 1.58 ti hich 

“ “ Primary Plans, “1.58 ons whic 

ee 66 Both N. I. and P. P. se .,., 288 

‘6 “ Pathfinder, « | 4.33 includes either 

‘ 66 Progressive Teacher “1.33 ; 

“ ()—-Seeley’s Question Book 1133 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 

oe 66 Every Day Plans (3 vol. set) ... 1.33 OR 

sé ss The Year’s Entertainment (10 vol set 1.33 

$s as Alone -65 


PRIMARY PLANS 
or Both. 


Foreign and: Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, 
add postage as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 30¢ ; 
Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 20c. For- 
eign: Normal Instructor, 4oc ; Primary Plans, 40c; Pathfinder, 52c; 
Progressive Teacher, 30. 


Each person subscribing to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, separately, 
in combination, or either or both in any other combination, is entitled to and 
will receive a free copy of The School Year. 

>] is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being prepared by teachers who 
Primar y Plans are pooner in their respective lines, All teachers of Primary and Intermediate 
grades in village and city schools should have it. A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just 
such a journal in order to do successful work among the little ones in their school. [It contains Methods in 
Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual Training, Nature Study, History Stories, Picture Study, 
Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, Rote Songs, Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to 
Speak. No other school magazine gives so large an amount of original Entertainment Material. _Profuisely 
illustrated, with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawings, Blackboard Desgns, 
Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. 


. is reekly News Review. It is published at Washington, D. C., and has 

The Pathfiinder hagas Bo because of hesatien, over any stim Conese Events paper 

published. It is issued every week and in addition to covering the world's current history, it provides 

special articles on subjects of a general nature. THe PATHFINDER is almost as well known in the educa- 

tional field as NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS. Its entire circulation of nearly fifty thousand 
weekly as in the educational field. $1.00 a year or in combinations as listed above. 

is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in scope and we 


e 
Progressive Teacher can recommend itas one of the best and most helpful educatiinal 
magazines published. It is in no sense confined to the Southern field either in contents or circulation. 
$1.00 a year or in combinations as above. 
: Any teacher ordering any of the above magazines separately, or in 
Our Dumb Animals any combination may include Our Dumb Animals ($1.00 a year) 
by adding only 4o cents to the subscription or combination prices quoted. Or it can be obtained by 


any present subscriber to this journal who will remit goc. A year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals 
would make an ideal present to any boy or girl. We can have it sent to a separate address if desired. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING, COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Our New Premium Book 








( es great popularity of Practical Seleciions, nearly 100,000 copies of which 
were given to teachers as a premium in connection with Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans between June Ist, 1912 and April 25th of this year, has prompted 
large numbers to ask what we have in store for them this year. While we have been 


working for months on a new book, we had not intended to announce it until June. 


‘THE SCHOOL YEAR. 


is s the title of the : new v book 
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It has been soraptien and edited by Miss Grace B. Faxon, whose Practical 


Selections (last year’s premium book) proved so very popular. 
It will be given to every person subscribing to or renewing sub- 
scription for either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans from May lst 


until otherwise advised through the columns of these publications. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR breathes new ideals, fresh motives 

THE SCHOOL YEAR furnishes courage to overcome old obstacles. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR shows how the teacher can become a vital force in her 

. school and community. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR is infused with the spirit of the new education. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR shows how to harmonize YOUR SCHOOL with the 
new educational ideas. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR is the most inspirational work of its kind ever publish- 
ed. It will give the teacher a new grip on herself. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR will be counted as a warm personal friend before the 
teacher turns fifty pages. | 

THE SCHOOL YEAR is the book of the times for. the elementary teacher. 
It stands by itself in helpfulness, originality and progressiveness. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR has an elastic quality which will be greatly appreciated - 
by working teachers. Not only is the theme for every month suggested, 
but the material with which the theme can best be presented is provided 
ready-to-hand. Any of these themes, however, can be chosen for other 
months or any period to suit the needs and circumstances of the school. 
This gives a treasure house to draw from regularly and consecutively as 
planned, or as the teacher may need. The plan adds to its value for 
those who can use it in that way; its changeability for those who wish. to 
vary it. 

256 pages. 


Given free and postpaid to every person subscribing for Normal Instructor or Primary 
Plans either singly or in combination. 


NOTE: Ready June 15th. While The School Year will be given, free and postpaid, to each person 
subscribing to Normal Instructor and Primary Plans as above offered, from May lst, it will not be 


Printed on fine egg-shell paper and bound in silk cloth. 


ready to begin making deliveries until June 15th, but all subscribing between May Ist and. June 15th © 


Dansville, N. Y. 


will receive the first copies from the bindery. 
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[PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books. 

Used_ for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS’, 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS. . 

Question and Answer Books in 





Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
istYr. Eng. 2nd Yr.Eng. Biology 


hYr.Eng. 3rd Yr.Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
pal History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 

ysics st. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 


Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 


Ra Let us send you a dozen or more of each 
kind for your school. You can return any 
nolwanted and remit for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 
about 28c each and they are worth more 
than this to any one studying these subjects. 


Perhaps your School Board will purchase a 
supply foryou. Many schools use them as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question and answer books. 

We claim these are the best books for re- 
view work ever published and the large 
number sold seems to prove our claim, 

Other subjects ready for September. 
far-We can also furnish at the same prices as 
the Regents Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY.—Over 200,000 copies 
already sold. The best book published on 
geography for work in the lower grades. 

ITCHER’S GRADED EXERCISES IN 
ARITHME IC. Book I, Third and Fourth 
Years: Book II, Fifth Year; Book IIT, Sixth 
Year; Book IV, Seventh Year; Book V, Eighth 
and Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic 

Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 



































How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. What questions to 
ask, What answers to require, 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid. . 

ar We have just added a chapter on Color to this 

k, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad- 
dress, - W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
theterm or year.’ One card answers for one pupil a 
Whole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parentseach month. Sizeof each 74,x4 inches. 
Price 10c per dozen 3 3.doz. 25e. Send10c for sample 
doz and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
¥ Evizasern Merrick Kyirr, B. S. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 
Size of sis R WING SHEETS i ’ , 
etl Sheet, 33.x5—Colored, Illustrated with full di- 
ons for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
School work, 
n Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
ep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble. 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
ve complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
cents in stamps. 


i One From Many. 

Sead Busy Work Series are just what people want. 

tteeliens Sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 

welling tand [shall do some splendid work for you 
min Iowa.” Prin. O, A. COLLINS, Stuar,t 








| DICTIONARIES 


NEW and WONDERFUL 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS AND HOMES 


More pages, illustrati 0} featares, new 
Re words, larger type, m: Btially bound 
better paper than 





any ies 0! ctions 
ries published in America or Europe 


LAIRD & LEE’S WEBSTER’S 
New Standard Dictionaries 





es . 7 e,ge 
Encyclopedic Library Edition 

All words spelled out in full, phonetically re- 
spelled and fully defined; transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs; degrees of adjectives; plurals of 
nouns; synonyms and antonyms embodied in 
text for convenience; etymologies; verbal dis- 
tinctions, including homonyms. Educational 
features: 10 supplemental dictionaries. 1,430 
pages, 2,000 text engravings, 25 full-page plates, 
11 in colors. Size, 7%x9%& inches. Bound in im- 
ported goat, marbled edges, patent thumb index, 
enclosed in corrugated board carton, $5.00 


e e,4e 

Encyclopedic School Edition 
1,269 pages, 1,700 engravings, 14 full-page 
black plates, 9 colored plates, Contains every- 
thing in ENcYCLOPEDIC LIBRARY EpiItion EXCEPT 
two colored plates and supplemental dictionaries. 
Size, 7x94 ins. Three-quarter leather, marbled 
edges, thumb index, $3.00 


High School and Collegiate Ed. 


1,056 pages, 1,282 text engravings. Etymolo- 
gies, synonyms and antonyms. Abridged from 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION. Size,6x8 inches. Half 
leather, sprinkled edges, NOT indexed, $1.50 
Marbled edges, patent thumb index, $1.75 


Students’ Common School Ed. 


760 pages. 840 engravings. 19 full-page plates. 
Etymologies and derivations. Hemispheres in 
colors. Size, 5x7 inches. Extra (black) cloth, 
gold and blind stamped, NOT indexed, 80c, 
Extra cloth, marbled edges, thumb index, 90c 


o e,e 
Intermediate School Edition 
460 pages. 600 illustrations. 30,000 words; 
6,000 synonyms. Dictionaries of grammar, rhet- 
oric, elocution and prosody. Size, 44x64 ins. 
Abridged from StuDENTs’ EDITION. Extra cloth 
(black), gold and blind stamped, 52c, 


e,e 
Elementary School Edition 
384 pages. 450 engravings. Abridged from In- 
TERMEDIATE SCHOOL EDITION, Size, 444x5% ins. 
Extra cloth (black), gold and blind stamped, 28e¢ 
Sold by all school supply houses and booksellers, 
LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, CHICAGO 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER SESSION 


In Manual Training, Domestic and Applied Arts, 
Domestic Science, Pedagogical and Academic 
Courses. June 23 to Aug. 15, 1918, Inexpensive, ex- 
cellent equipment, delightful climate, Many points of 
interest nearby. Apply for special bulletin to the 
Registrar. 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 
59 Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


ao es 
Columbia School of Music 

CLARA OSBORNE REED, Director. 

A Superior School for Desirable Students. 
Special Summer Normal Session—June 23—July 2 
Offers courses in Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory, etc , in- 
cluding a public School Music Department, second to 
no other school in the country. Our regular faculty 
of noted specialists will remain for the summer school. 
Dormitory facilities. Fall Term opens Sept, 9th. For 
illustrated Catalog, and summer session bulletin, 
address J, B, Hall, Bus. Mgr.509 8, Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill, 


The Ohio State University 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Summer Session June 16 to August 8 
Regular College Courses for Graduates, Under- 
graduates, and Teachers. Special Courses in 
Directing and Coaching of Athletics, Physical 
Training for Women, Music, Agriculture, and 
Home Economics, Bulletin now ready. 


The Art Institute Art School 
of Chicago 
W. M. R. Frenca, Dir. N, H. CARPENTER, Secy. 


Summer School 1913 
For Teachers 


Send for information. T. J. KEANE, Registrar. 
Dept. N. P., The Art Institute, Chicago. 












































45TH YEAR 


Bennett Medical College 


(Medical Department) 


Loyola University, 


Co-Educational. 
Summer Semester commences June 9th and 
ends September 20th, 1913, 

An excellent opportunity for Supts., Principals, 
and School Teachers who are employed during 
winter months to avail themselves of a medical 
education, 

Announcement and information fegarding 
special courses, terms and “Self-Help-Plans’’, 
sent on application. 


BENNETT MEDICAL COLLEGE, 





lowe, “Address. \W 
, W. HAZLETON SIIITH, 117 
Seneca St,, Buffalo, N. Y. - 








Dept.N.P. Ada & Fulton Sts., Chicago, Ill. 





NSTRUCTOR 


Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Center, Mass. Mrs, 
Perkins will reply personally to letters enuclos- 
ing a self addressed, stamped envelope, 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs, Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


LETTER TO CORRESPONDENTS 
DEAR FRIENDS :— 

The month of May in the schoolroom 
means a May festival of some kind, as 
near May Day itself as it possible to 
arrange. Ina western school,about which 
Miss B. writes, they are following the 
pageant idea this year. She wished for 
magazine papers which gave descriptions 
of pageants. You who keep the files of 
Normal Instructor know of such articles. 
Primary Plans told of some successful 
work in this direction, a few months ago. 

Of course you have saved pictures and 
articles to be used on Peace Day, May 
18. The olive, the emblem of Interna- 
tional Peace, should be used in drawings. 

The observance of Memorial Day, May 
30, is especially emphasized in these days. 
There is an abundance of material to 
draw from out of the magazines. 

—ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


March Chautanuquan: ‘‘International 
Peace,’’ by Baroness von Suttner, is an 
address delivered in New York July 31, 
Ig12. ‘‘Pacifism in America is far in 





Using the Microscope 
in Science Classes 


enables the teacher to demonstrate clearly 
and practically—in an interest-creating way 
—lessons that otherwise would be received 
only in theory. But in choosing your mi- 
croscope for demonstrating work in Botany, 
Zoology and Physiology—assure yourself 





advance of Kurope.’’ First society 
founded in Boston one hundred years ago, 
‘What ideal’shall the American children 
| of the future be taught?’’ The nine sen- 
tences that follow, each beginning 
“Teach them,’’ are eloquent and they 
should be preserved and used. ‘‘ Francis 
Joseph, the HKmperor of Austria Hun- 
gary,’’ by Arthur H. Bestor, is a readable 
and informing paper. There are fourteen 
pictures, including views that will be 
appreciated in geography classes of Buda 
Pesth, Vienna, Prague, etc. 


Outlook, March 15: In this number, 
} under the caption, ‘‘Who’s Who in the 
| Cabinet,’’ sketches useful in history and 
| current events classes are published. If 
cuttings are made, the photographs noted 
below can be filed with the correspond- | 
ing sketches. The inaugural address of | 
President Wilson is published in full in 
this number, and if you have not already 
put aside a copy, you will want this. 
Outlook, March 22: A list of the mem- 
bers of President Wilson’s cabinet, with 
excellent photographs of the secretaries. 








Literary Digest, March 15: ‘‘Our In- 
difference to the Stars.’’ This paper 
should be read in every classroom, by 
the teacher herself or by pupils as sup- 
plementary lesson work. ‘‘The popular 
notion that astronomy and a telescope 
are inseparable is a fallacy;’’ ‘‘For no 
cunningly fashioned optical instruments 
but for our own eyes is spread the nightly 
feast of celestial beauty.’’ 

Literary Digest, March 22: ‘‘Living- 
stone’s Centenary.’’ <A photograph of 
David Livingstone and his youngest 
daughter accompanies this account of the 
celebration of the Livingstone anniver- 
sary. Other articles are: ‘‘Paintable 
America,’’ which deals with the esti- 
mates placed by the artist whose work is 
frequently noted in these columns, Joseph 
Pennell, on American cities and Ameri- 
can scenery; and ‘‘A Climbing Catfish’’ 
which tells of a wonderful South Ameri- 
can fish. 





April Mother’s Magazine: The cover 
| page picture will be lovely on the dark 
green burlap of the exhibit screen and it 
|is an excellent ‘‘story-telling picture’’ 
for language work. Almost any one of 
the seven pictures used with ‘‘Teaching 
Children How to Earn a Living from the 
Soil’? might be similarly used. As 
geography and nature-study aid this ac- 
count of the Fairview Garden School is 
useful and stimulating. 


Sunday School Times, March 15: The 
reason of the island of Terra del Fuego 
being so named is given in the paper on 
‘*Planting the Cross in South Pole Lands’”’ 
by Professor Harlan P. Beach, M. A., F. 
R. G. S., Yale Universtiy, in his twice- 
a-month department. Tlie archipelago a 
new world.’’ The paper by Professor 
Melvin Grove Kyle, contains facts of 








antediluvian history. ‘‘llorizon of His- 


of its accuracy—its ease and convenience in 
operation —and_ its ability to withstand 
exacting service and hard wear. 


ausch [omb 


Microscopes 


have established themselves as the popular 
choice in many educational institutions. 
Model F 2 is particularly adapted for class 
work and is endorsed highly by teachers 
and education heads everywhere. 


Price Model F 2 $31.50 *5‘st.oois 


Catalogue on School Equipment 
sent prepaid upon request 


Rausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 
John J. Hattstaedt, Pres. 


Summer Normal Session 


28th Season, Five weeks, from June 23 to July 26, 
i913. Offers modern courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Public School Music, Dramatic Art, etc, 
masterfully taught by 70 eminent artists, among 
whom are many of international reputation. 
Lectures and Recitals by fa mous artists and ed- 
ucators. Superior Normal “Training School 
supplies teachers for colleges. Diplomas and 
Degrees. Many free advantages offered to de- 
serving students. Desirable Dormitory Accomo- 
dations. Fall Term opens Sept. 11, 1913. For 
Fall catalog or special Summer School Booklet 
address Secretary, 624 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 








Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Mrs. W. S. Bracken, Pres, 
A School for Serious Students, 


Summer Normal Session, June 30 to Aug. 2 

This school takes pleasure in announcing a most com- 
»srehensive and valuabie schedule of courses in each of 
its departments for the sammer term. An exceptional 
opportunity is offered during this term to all students 
and teachers who try to obtain the best instruction 
which can be had, and who are so situated that they 
plan to crowd as much study as possible into a short 
time. Special Rates for the Summer Course. 

For Catalog and general information address 

SECRETARY, Auditorium Building, Chicago. 





Summer School (amu? 
In Kindergarten and Primary Courses 


Montessori Methods. We are prepared to offer 
an unusual course to Primary and Kindergarten 
leachers this summer, and would suggest that you 
inquire early, as Our school will be limited to an en- 
rolimeut of 60 students. Comfortable Dormitory, 
Address National Kindergarten College, Flizabeth 
Harrison, Pres.,, formerly Chicago Kindergarten 
College, Box 31—1200 Michigan Ave,, Chicago. 





DEBATES, ESSAYS and ORATIONS fully 
prepared for delivery.. Write The Educational 
Bureau, P. O. Box 155, Frederick, Maryland. 


POEMS WANTED (33.010 iotse, Ciicven: 
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THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Vacancies from the University to the grade 


Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1st National Bank Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

is secured. Send tor 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY «rset Sv 


MRS. MARGARET CUNNINGHAM-CLANCY, 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 





No fee untila position 





T. B. HANNA, A. M., Mer. 


North west Teachers’ Agency Twenty Years Supt. of Schools. 


Has located teachers throughout the Northwest. 
CANT and NORTHWEST CERTIFICATE LAWS. Half rate enrollment fee with 
commissions, NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON, 





no extra 





For Fourteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has been building up its business in the Northwest until today it has the contidence and patronage 


of the educators in its field. Write today for our Fifteenth Year Book, 
B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 
for booklet, *Placing Teach- 


Central Teachers’ Agency (i: 


Highest Wages --- Biggest Opportunity 


In west and southwest. We can place teachers in colleges, high schools, grade schools, 
manual training and domestic science. No advance fees. No position, no charges, 


Write today. WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, 636 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE BOOK SCHOOL 


Of course you are familiar with the 5c Books of the Instructor Litera- 
ture Series and wished for a supply for your school. You can now obtain them 
without money. All that we ask is that you and your pupils give us a little of 


your spare time and effort. 

THE NEW PARCEL POST LAW 
requires that every package mailed have plain- 
ly marked upon it the name and address of 
the sender, preceded by the word “FROM.” 
We print gummed labels for this purpose to 
sell at 25c for 100; 50c for 300; 75c for 500, 
postage paid. Each lot specially printed with 
name and address as per style and size shown 
by cut in thisad. ‘They can also be used on envelopes, letter heads, packages, etc. 
They sell like hot cakes. 


OUR OFFER Write to us stating how many pupils are willing to take orders for these 
labels and we will send youafree outfit foreach, Then send us the orders 
and money and we will print the labels at once and mai! them to you together 
with 5c Books of your own selection, equal in amount to 60% of the money remitted for labels. This 
means $6.00 worth of books for each $10.00 worth of labels sold. WRITE TODAY FOR OUTFITS. 
See full list of these books on page 48. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dept. P.C., 





20 Kast Gay Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, Established 1899, Ask 














FROM 
JAMES MORTON 


Route 20, Box 36 
HANOVER, N. Y. 





Dansville, N. Y. 


-)) 
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To Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West offer better induce- 
ments than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. The BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
For full information and a sample 
address 


members. 


copy of The Progressive Teacher, 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
S J} 


EARN TELEGRAPH 


(Wire and Wireless) and Station Agency Work 


These three branches of study taught in a more thorough, complete 
and comprehensive manner than by any other school in America. We 
have graduated more successful ‘students—secured them better posi- 
tions at more pay than any other institution. Established 38 years. 


Easy, Interesting Work—Good Wages—Excellent Future 


































Send 
Today 


Greatest demand for Agents and Operators in 25 years; big demand for Wireless Operators also. fer 

tallroad. Wireless and Telegraph Officials endorse us and employ our graduates. We FREE 
own and occupy exclusively two of the largest and most modern build- Catalo 
ings devoted to telegraph instruction, Equipped with Western Union g 
and R. R Train Despatcher’s Wires and Complete Wireless Station, all Now ! 


P representing an investmentof more than $25,000.00, Expert Teachers, 
Low Tuition—which will be refunded if position is not secured when qualified, Living expenses may be earned 
while learning. Correspondence courses if desired, Write me today personally, for FREE Illustrated Catalog 





and Testimonials, : 0. M. DODGE, President 
Dodge's Telegraph, Railway & Wireless Institute, High St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


tory pushed farther and farther back;’’ 
document incorporated in tenth chapter 
of Genesis; ‘‘the first descriptive geog- 
raphy.’’? Ask pupils to make notes of 
salient points of this paper. 


April St. Nicholas: The cover page 
picture shows a little girl with a closed 
umbrella and a dog. ‘The ‘‘Jack and 
Jill”’ frontisptece is too delightful to be 
denied to any child. A gold-badge pic- 
ture by a boy of fifteen will be of interest 
for the pupils to locate and you will find 
ita geography aid. ‘‘The Matterhorn,”’ 
St Nicholas League section. Other pho- 
tographs of this group, all taken by boys 
and. girls twelve to fifteen years of age, 
are: ‘The Yosemite ;’’ ‘‘A Glacial Tor- 
rent;’’ ‘‘Venice;’’ ‘‘The Nation’s Capi- 
tol.’’? Ask the boys to read and tell in 
class about the caisson workers. Nine 
pictures are used with the the article 
“*Men Who Do Things.’’ Ask pupils to 
choose the quotation they like best on 
page 507. There are ten Emerson 
‘*9ems’’ to be found at the ciose of the 





paper on ‘‘Louisa M. Alcott’s Great 
Friend and Neighbor,’’ 
April Woman’s Home Companion: | 


The happy-faced boy with his blossominy 
plant of the cover page picture will be 
used on many exhibit screens, It may 
be sent to you from homes where the oc- 
cupants have learned to think of the 
schoolroom, This number abounds in 
entertainment ideas. For geography and 
history classes use the sketch and photo- 
graph of Captain Roald Amudsen, dis- 
coverer of the South Pole. 


April American Magazine: In every 
classroom should be read the fascinating 
two-column sketch of Vjlhjalmur Stef- 
ansson, written by H. G. Leach. The 
large picture with its informational cap- 
tion will be wanted.for exhibit panels. 


April Harper’s: Ten pictures by Andre 
Castaigne make the paper on ‘‘A Vene- 
tian Playground’’ attractive. The Apen- 
nines and the beaches near Venice now 
appreciated as summer resorts; the Lodi 
sands; the lagoon ; concourse of various 
nationalities. ‘‘The Discovery of Machu 
Picchu,’’ by Hiram Bingham, Ph. D., 
F, R. .G. S$, with eleven photograplis 
and a plan of the locality, is excellent 
to give to pupils to read; the writer is 
the director of the Yale Peruvian Expedi- 
tion. 
tint by Walter Hale are used with the 
Louise Closser Hale paper describing 
summer rambles in France. ‘‘The An- 
cient Fortification’’ picture showing 
reflections in the stream is beautiful. 
The fifth paper of the ‘‘Quest in the 
Arctic’’ series has eight pictures. 


April Century : Several important geog- 
raphy aids are to be found in this num- 
ber. Six beautiful Jules Guerin pictures, 
views in and near Athens, illustrate the 
Robert Hichens paper, the second in the 
series, ‘‘ From Triest to Constantinople.’’ 
Vernon Howe Bailey pictures are always 
welcomed. Two South Carolina and two 
Louisiana views are included in 
‘*Glimpses of the Old South.’’ A tale to 
arouse Northern admiration is told by 
Clark Howell, ‘‘Ilow the South Found 
Itself." ‘‘How We Redeemed Ala- 
bama,’’ by Colonel Hilary A. IIcrbert, 
includes Ku-Klux cartoons and a view of 
Montgomery. 

April Atlantic Monthly: ‘‘Constanti- 
nople in War Time,’’ by H. G. Dwiglit. 
‘*Turkish women for first time in cajpa- 
city of nurses.’? This month’s install- 
ment of ‘‘VanCleve and His Friends,’’ 
by Mary S. Watts, is given fover almost 
entirely to a vivid description of ttc 
state of affairs at Tampa and Key Wwcst 
during the Spanish War. 


April Scribner’s: ‘‘Down the West 
Coast to Lima,’’ by Ernest Piexotto has 
twelve illustrations by the author ;—Lima 
Cathedral, balconies in a Lima street, a 
square of the city ; landscape views, etc. 
At Balboa; steaming down the Gulf; lo- 
calities with histories; first glimpse of 
Peru; Paita; Lima. The text is 
fascinating. 


Ten very lovely illustrations in. 


May 1913 





Teaching as a Business 


is worth reading. Teachers should send 
for it. Address The Albert Teachers’ 
Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!1. 
Western Office, Spokane, Washington. 
Established 27 years. 














POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 


FREE Literature, 


Write us your qualifications. 
Marion, Ind, 


THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY, 





THE 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CILLCAGY 








UNION 
INK POWDER 


Makes a good black Ink 
with the adMtion of luke 
warm water, 

100 per cent cheaper than 
liquid Ink. Universally 
used by Public and Private 
Schools. One five Gallon 
Can mailed on receipt of 
$1.00. 

Sample and prices sent 
on application, 

PECKHAM LITTLE & C0. 
57-59 East llth St., New York 


Mention this paper when 
answering this advertisement 

















CRAYONS 
FOR EVERY USE 


ORE TR 
£ 9¢ » 1G 














samples of full line furnished 
‘Teachers 


BINNEY & SMITH Co., 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 





Complete Scholarship 
h «ART FRE E 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER” 


‘We mean just what we say. We arede 

termined to prove tothe public generally, 

the wonderful success of our exclusive] 

methods. If you love the beautiful, we 

3 Fe per to teach you Art, Youleam 

ight at home, by mall and in yourspare 

time. Great artists your instructors. Same 

{ methods employed as are used in the great 

ateliers of Paris. 'E at once for beau: 

fully Mlustrated iP and full expl of our Free Scholarship) 

Offer. Remember, this offer is limited to a few in each locality who answer aé 
once. Bo write today. ia 623. 























Duplicator 


Thirty days fre 
trial to teachers 
Write for catalog ¢, 
iving size and our 
ree trial offer. 










HEKTOGRAPH MFG, 4 
x DUPLICATOR CO, 
42 Murray St., N. ¥. City. 


School Supplies 


For Kindergarten and Primary grades. 
rv including all supplies pertaining to the 
Industrial branches such as Manual Trait 
ing Supplies, Drawing Paper, Mechanical Dra®- 
ing Supplies, and Designs, Reed, Raffia, Cros 
Stitch Canvass, Scrim, Monk’s Cloth, Burlays, 
Construction papers, Chair Cane, Book Binding, 
and Weaving Materizls. For Special Spring 
Catalog just issued, address— 

Garden City Educational Co., 
119S0. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ilh 
———— as 


Normal School of Dancing 
AUBURN, N. Y. July 7—31—'13. sad 
Aesthetic, Ball-Room, Folk, Interpretive 
Normal Training. Individual attention our aim ck. 
Address all communications to M. L. SAND NY 
Secretary Titus School, 10 Westlake Ave., Auburn, 8. * 
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AND 227 OTHER” ~ DESIGNS MADE BY . 
WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill, 
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May 1913 
Close of School 


SOUVENIRS 


Steel Die Gold Embossed 
Hand Water Colored. 


Appropriate Gift from Teacher to 
ai PP Pupil at School Close. 


Bookicts consist of covers and two Inserts, 
united with silk tassel. Printing in inserts Consists 
of closing day poem, miscellaneous m and farewell 
greeting. All printed from Pen Print and illustrated 
with appropriate etchings. 

We Print To Your Order: Nameof your school, 
District number, Township, County, State, names of 
school Board, Teacher and names (and grades) of 
your Pupils. 

Photo of Teacher or Building or both added to 
first cover of either style at a very small additional 
cost. Send any photo, large or small, securely wrap- 
ped and write your name and address on outside of 
wrapper. We guarantee our photos to be the best 


de. 
mNo. 1-12 Page Booklet—Size 54 x 7% inches, 


First 10—$1.00 ; additional ones.............. 7c each 
With Photo—10 for $1.25; additionalones 8c each 


No. 2—12 Page Booklet—Size 334 x 54 inches— 


35 or less, 5c each; additional ones........ 4c each 
With Photo —35 or less, 6c each; addit- 
REE CUES sess bccescndcceediccoesscssicss 5c each 








No. 3 


No. 3—12 Page Oblong Booklet--Size 33x 5% in. 
Sorless,6c each; additional ones........ 5c each 
With Photo — 35 orless, 7c each; addi- 

LiOMAL ONES... .ccccceesececcececeecececee ° 
Send 5cfor assembling orders. 


Samples Are Free. A stamp will be appreciated 
yet not necessary, An order blank and return envel- 
ope included with sample. However you may order 
without samples, 

Address all orders to 


The Ohio Printing Company, 
W. E. SEIBERT, PROP. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 


6c each 


Box N. 








Free_from_the shiny or glossy 
effect of wax crayon, a 
new and better crayon. 


Sample sent postpaid for 5c in stamps 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO WALTHAM, MASS 

MADE IN U.S.A. 























ie Mathematical Wrinkles 


The Teacher’s Source Book and the Student’s Delight 
if By 8. I. JONES, B. So. 

See that this book is in your school’s library” 
CONTENTS: Knotty Problems and Questions, Mathemat- 
ical Recreations, Solutions and Answers, Short Meth- 
eis, Rules of Mensuration. and various other helps for 

Teacher and Student. 
REVIEWS : «A most convenient hand book whose resources are practically 
fechauat ble.” “The most elaborate, ingenious, and entertaining book of 
kind.” Education, Boston. 
a Ifyou are teacher of mathematics you will be unfair to yourself if you 
tot buy this book.’ The Texas School Magazine. 
Order It Now! Price $1.65, Postpaid. Address 


SL Jones, Biblical and Literary College, Gunter, Texas 


Ping Valedictories, Salutatories, Orations, Ad- 


ys, Ivy Orations, Themes, Class Poems: 








order 28 » Toasts, Responses, etc. - Not made-to- 
attainab are actualcommencement efforts—the best 
lind, Nobie Price $1.50, 


G Eldredge, 31 West 15th St. New York City 


Book Reviews 


**Culture, Discipline and Democracy.”’ 
By A. Duncan Yocum professor of Pedo- 
gogy, University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, 
320 pages. $1.25. Christopher Sower 
Co., Philadelphia. 

In his ‘‘ Foreword’’ the author says that 
if he had been writing wholly from the 
standpoint of educational tradition, the 
title of the book would have been 
Democracy through Culture and Disci- 
pline. He says that our ‘‘national edu- 


cational policy is being widely influenced. 


by two classes of extremists—tradition- 
alists, to whom a liberal education means 
a discipline and culture remote from life, 
and iconoclasts, te whom the preparation 
for life is limited to a vocational! training 
which has no time for general disci- 
pline.’’ Through analysis of self-activity 
into its formal phases, and application of 
the test of relative worth to the detailed 
relationships which favor each, Dr. Yo- 
cum shows the inadequacy of vocational 
training or academic specialization for 
discipline and continuity ; demonstrates 
the interdependence of discipline, culture 
and direct preparation for life in general ; 
proves the relative uselessness of the old 
‘‘formal’’ subjects; and with renewed 
emphasis of mechanical. memorizing, 
insists that the most useful and perma- 
nent discipline and culture can be brought 
about only through the cumulative mas- 
tery of the system of relationships which 
the tests of relative worth proves essential 
to direct preparation and formal self- 
activity. While he insists upon clean-cut 
distinctions in terminology and believes 
that present pedagogical issues should be 
studied as scientific problems, the fact 
that his book is pleasant reading makes 
it no less likely to be studied as well as 
read. 


‘*Human Behavior.’’ A First Book in 
Psychology for Teachers. By Stephen 
Sheldon Calvin, and William Chandler 
Bagley. Cloth. 336 pages. $1.00 net. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

This book attempts to formulate psy- 
chological principles in terms of conduct 
or behavior. The authors believe that 
the ‘‘functional’’ point of view offers a 
helpful perspective upon the problems 
of classroom teaching, explaining mavy 
of the phenomena with which every 
teacher must deal, and providing a few 
guiding principles that may be directly 
applied to the solution of troublesome 
problems in instruction and management. 
It is written with a distinct understand- 
ing of the inexperience of the beginning 
teacher. The topics selected are those 
most closely related to the work of teach- 
ing. These have been treated concretely, 
enforcing each principle with a wealth 
of illustration, and the terminology has 
been simplified as much as possible with- 
out sacrificing accuracy of statement. 
Questions and answers are appended to 
each chapter for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the student to study behavior in thie 
concrete, and especially to observe the 
factors that operate in determining his 
own conduct. Psychology is considered 
an essential part of the professional prep- 
aration of the teacher, and a book like 
this which seems to reduce it to its sim- 
plest terms will find a place for itself. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: ‘‘Se- 
lected Lyrics from Wordsworth, Keats 
and Shelley.’’ ‘‘Selected Lyrics from 
‘*Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper and 
Burns.’’ 8g and 130 pages respectively. 
Cloth. 25c each. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

The National Conference on Uniform 
Requirements in English,’’ selected for 
study certain poems of Wordsworth, Keats 
and Shelley that are included in the 
‘*Golden Treasury,’’ and for reading the 
poems of Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper 
and Burns in the same anthology. These 
little volumes contain these poems and 
are intended for the person preparing for 
college entrance. He will find his re- 
quired poems in a neat little book and 
he will find adequate notes on the diffi- 
cult points written by Charles Swain 
Thomas, Head of the English Department, 
Newton, (Mass.) High School. 


‘‘The Plot of the Short Story.’’ By 
Henry Albert Phillips. Cloth, 146 pages. 
The Stanhope-Dodge Pub. Co., Larchi- 
ment, N. Y. ae 

A practical study in the art of writing 
short stories, devoted in the main to the 





plot of the story. Plots are considered 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Thurston Teachers Agency 


FINDS POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. 
FINDS TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS, ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr- 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. E.R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = “°c 


fee New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


F i sk T e a ch e r y’ A g en C Over 36,000 Positions Filled. 30th Year 


We are now seeking teachers for emergency va- 
28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO cancies and for next year. Write usif available 
Other Offices: Boston New York Washington 


; at the present time or in the fall of 1913. Circu- 
Denver Portland Berkeley Los Angeles lar and Membership Form sent on application. 


’ A Successful School and College Bureau 
THE McGULLOUGH TE ACHERS AG ENGY * “All calls ect root reel MF ey oy 


is backed by our personal recommendations. Normal trained grade teach ia!] 
need our services. Registration Fee $1.00. 839 RAILWAY. EXCHANGE. B ein 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
No Advance Fee 295 6.7th STREET, 


ALLENTOWN, PA, 
SPEGI A L OFFER e Our September calls require hundreds more of New 
ch © England Grade Teachers, salaries $400 to $800. 
c irculars sent on request—or IF REFERENCES ETC, WITH 50¢ FOR POSTAGE ARE SENT US IN MAY, 
WE WILL BEGIN WORK AT ONCE AND GUARANTEE RETURN OF POSTAGE ANY TIME 
BEFORE OCTOBER TO ANY DISSATISFIED WITH OUR WORK, 

EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE, (Established 1897) 101 Tremont St., 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY-*- L. MYERS & co. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location, 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga 











e need you-you 


a . 
BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Established 33 years, 
and nationally. Direct calls from school 
Officers. Direct recommendations, 

1000 Teachers wanted, 


Operates locally 





Boston, Mass, 








No position, no fee. Write to-day to learn what 
years ol experience can can do for your advance- 
ment. Most populous district in United States. 


Pittsburg Teachers’ Agency. 


House Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 
RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 





422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


“No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 





If not located, register now for good 
openings during the early fall and win- 
ter months, Permanent Membership. 











WE AKE THE AGENOY, for securing 


Western Positions For Teachers. »sitions for teachers in every depart- 


—— en a in Soteende, venta Oklahoma, South Dakota, Oregon, Washington, Kansas, 
‘ » Utal th Dakota, , sxico, A a a = 
aho, any, or akota, ew exico rms tae ee > 4 Se 


Nebraska, Arizona, Montana and Nevada, = 


WRITE US TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET, ROCK ¥. MP TE. ACHE; 7oXx 









showing how we place most of our teachers 
outright. 





ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver. CoLo 








COME TO THE NORTHWEST °° "322233983" 
We can help you, 
HIGHEST WAGES—FINEST CLIMATE—BEST OPPORTUNITIES 
The leading agency in this section, and the only one with traveling representatives to recommeni 
teachers directly. More calls already than we can supply. Enroll now for 1913-14, Write immed 
iately for Free circular. NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BOISE, IDAHO. 





POSITIONS—3 teachers wanted, Calls every day. Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Principals, Supervisors, Draw- 
ing, Music, Language, Manual, Domestic, Physical, Governesses, Traveling Companions; We recommend 


and place our teachers, Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph,D.,Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 





fear no examinations after taking our Drill Course by mail. We prepare for any certificate you want, County, 
Teachers City, State Examinations. Courses in all subjects for civil service, kindergarten, wets Ass omy 50,000 
Students. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph. D., Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. B., Syracuse, N. Y 
History (College) 2000 ; History (College) 

18 


ERIE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Erie, Pa. tiie i itor fesien 


(Lady) 1200; French and Greek (Normal) 1400; Mathematics (College) 1300; Modern Languages (College) 
1200 5 Principal 2000 ; Principal 1500 ; Principal 1600 ; History (Iligh Sehool)1615 ¢ Commercial Branches 2100, 

I recommend only at the request of School Officials and invite only first-class teachers to register, Will 
submit records of candidates and not notify them until asked to do so, 


The Northwest is the “FAIR SALARY BELT’’ 





Has recently filled the following positions 








NORTH of the teaching profession. Thatisour territory. We cover the states from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Coast thoroughly. Applications 
WEST for Superintendents, Principals, High School, Grade and Special teachers for next year now on file. We can place properly equlppep 

teachers totheir financial advantage. Write at onceto INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENOY, James H. Batten, Mer, 
Is BEST Box 613. Grand Forks, North Dakota. 





HY 4 of Discriminating Service and Fair 
One Unswerving Policy Dealing for twesly tue years. That’s 
Our Record—in placing Good Teachers in Good Schools. It’s worth investigating. 
Send for Bulletin. ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC., Albany, N. Y. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, PRresiIpEN’T, VINCENT B, FISK, Srec’y AND MANAGER 
411 Flateau Bldg., 


The Texas Teachers’ Bureau, **batias, Texes, 


now in its 25th year, oldest and best known Bureau in the South or West needs teachers for ever 
department of educational work now for emergeucy calls and for next session. Kndorsed by lead- 
ing educators. Particulars free. Russell and Hirk, Managers. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


| Brains and years of Experience are back of this Agency. 
| service of great value to you in securing Advancement. 











Station A. Spokane, Wash 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 


You will find our Discriminating 
Write either office for blank. 





| In one short year, PRIEST, DAGGY AND BRAS, INC. has become the leading 
| Teachers’ Agency of the Northwest. If you want a position in Washington, 
| Oregon, Idaho or California we can get it for you. Write for a registration 
| blank and make up your mind to come to a mild climate and better wages to teach. 

| Address above at 373-374-375 Arcade-Annex, Seattle, Washington. 
| 





+. No printed forms sent telling you to “go after” rumored 
vacancies. 


We send the employer bound reports 
*+._ showing your Preparation, Personality and Experience. 
“wy, tn “+ _ {t comts us money, but places you. 
Pee % 
*. A DLACING AGENLY>o*TEALHERS 
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6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Learn Art for Profit and Pleasure 


THOUSANDS ARE MAKING MONEY AT HOME AND DERIVING 
GREAT PLEASURE BY DOING THIS ART WORK, 


WONDERFUL INTRODUCTORY OFFER c— 


ART, as every one knows, is one of the best paying profess- 
ions, one by which you can make a steady, comfortable in- 
come. ULLMAN'S ART SCHOOL LESSONS and complete CABINET 
OUTEIT enable any one, without previous knowledge of 
painting or drawing, to learn to color pictures in water 
colors, WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL. We have been established 
25 years, and are one of the largest Art Publishing and (_ 
Manufacturing houses in this country, OUR SIMPLE METHOD \f 

} 




















gives you full instructions, How to mix paints. How to 


The blending of colors, ete 1 can achieve 


ULLMANS ART SCHOOL Im 
§ 


















apply them, . on Ste 
vonderful results ina short time, YOU SHOULD EARN suf- Popa pa Fy or Be] bl es 
ficient to pay for your course many times over, long before aut be bes aa 
itis completed by selling your work to Stores, Publishers, : IY pe? t 
Monufacturers, and your friends. OUR STAFF dl EXPERT = am Cie 5 Po 
AKTISTS will criticize your work and advise you throughout ge ” phe ok 
the course, Other Art Schools charge #25 to $40 for course, ‘isa oe f 
ENROLL NOW. Sond us #5 and we will send By cor ASgi< 
READ youimmediately (prepaid) ULLMAN’S LARGE — * ~<a cae ‘§ 
SPECIAL AK f SCHOOL CABINET OL TeIT alone worth aaa wa 
: %5) and the first lessons. The price for the “se 
OFFER TD Complete course INCLUDING OUTFIT js 810, 
T Size of Cabinet : 21 1-2 in, long, 12 3-4 in wide 











The balance of $5 is payable in semi-monthly 
installments of $leach, ART LOVERS will find great pleas- 
ure and instruction in this work, merely as a pastime, The 
pictures sent with the Cabinet include Landscapes, Marine 
Views, Heads, Figures and Flowers, on specially prepared 
paper, by such well known artists as Harrison Fisher, 
Archie Gunn, J. Knowles Hare, Florence E, Nosworthy, 
V. Tojetti and others 

EXPLANATORY PROSPECTUS, if you wish it-—thrifty 
people won't delay, but send $5 at once and start immediately to learn this profitable profession, We 
ruarantee absolute satisfaction or money refunded, eferences any Bank or Mercantile Agency. 


THE ULLMAN MFG. CO. (Dept. No. 22), 338-340-312 East 59th St., N. Y. 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 
Lion; Sheep; Wolf; Owl; Hen; Roost- 


Q > —s J ] I i 5 Mill ve ZS 
er; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Mill, 


Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, cach 0c. Log Cabin; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; 
Roll of Honor; Welcome; Hiawatha; Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States. You may name any of above maps 9x12, at 3c each for seat work. 
Special Stencils, Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35e; Fiftecn different Com- 
mon Bird Sencils, 15e; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Tive- 
inch Ornamental Alphabet, 20c; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and 
figures, complete set for 10c, Roosevelt on Horse 10c; Uncle Sam 10c; Spread Eagle 10c, 
Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; 2 doz, 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, 1 bag 10c 
Note. You may have one-fifth off if you order not less than $1.00 worth of above goods. 


tOUTFIT CONSISTS OF 
12 Tubes Transparent, Moist, 1 Sheet Blotting Paper 
Water Color Paints 1 Series First Lessons 
17 Pietures, ready to paint 1 Catalog of Pietures 
1 Porcelain Slab (6 openings) 3 Artisty’ Brushes 
2 Porcelain Cups 6 Thumb Tacks 
2 Glass Mixing Vessels 














Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Dutch 
Babies; Brownies; Chicks; Rabbits; 
Easter; Tulips; Roses; Pansies; Dutch 
Boys; Dutch Girls; Birds; Morning 
Glories; Brownies Vlanting Trees; Ap- 
ple Blossoms; Flags; Strawberries; But- 
terflies; Dandelions; Jack-in-Vulpit; Ivy. 

Portraits, Animals, etc. Size 17x22 inches, 
each 5c. Longfellow; Field; Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; Special Easter; Horse; 
Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Pig; 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


THE BEST ON EARTH AND THE LEAST EXPENSIVE 


One-third off if you order not less than $1.50 worth of following goods, 


Goods are sent prepaid at once, 50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c 






Blackboard Stencil of above Overall Boys, 19¢]25 Public School Report Cards for........10¢ 
Teacher’s Bulletin (quarterly) 1 year 25c] 15 of Latta’s Weaving Mats for...........10c 
Latta’s Book for Teachers...........e¢ £0c]30 Large Drawings for Children to color..18¢ 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers.....i0c]|Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
41 New Paper Cutting Designs....... ...-l5c]25 Prize Cards, good for any subject......10c 
30 Construction Patterns on heavy cardboard Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10c 

in four colors, ready to make up........ 40c|12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper......15¢ 
Note. Primary or Rural Teachers who do Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box, 10c 

not have the above six articles will do Black Letters and Fig’s, %4-in. high, set, 25c 

well to consider them in the first order. Black Letters and Figures, 1 in. high, set..20c 


Black Letters and Figures, 4 in, high, set..10c 
Letters and Figures, 1 in. high, to color...12¢ 
Script Letters and Fig’s, 2 in., to color...15¢ 
Toy Money of all our Coins and Bills, set, 25¢ 
Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 
Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 
Sistine Madonna; Angelus; Gleaners; 00 
Wind Mill, 1 for 20; 4 for.ssseseeeeseeO 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Hints and Devices for Teachers...........20c 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards......+ee..15¢ 
New Primary Sewing Cards.....cccccceecIC 
50 Drawings to color, assorted........es6. 1Sc 
16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n, 
16 Birds to Color, drawn from above, 6x9..10c 
50 Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps......20c 
£9 Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9, assorted, 20c 


Address JOHN LATTA, Box 66, 











Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 


, Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 
add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 


G, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS. 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Examinations Made Easy 


Common School Branches ina Nutshell, 50 cents. 
Questions and Answers in General History, 25 cents. 
Definitions and Outlines in Civics, 15 cents. 


Josiah Hughes, Publisher, Charleston, W. Va. 
ORATIONS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, etc., pre- 


Literary Help For You 


Any subject prepared to order by experienced authors. 
Outlines, #1.00, cash with order, 
Forfurther particulars send stamp to 


The Literary Helper, 40 W. Pleasant St., Grand Rapids, Mich 





| tions, 








TEACHERS, write for Bulletin outlining Certificate 
Diploma and Degree Courses in Pedagogy by Corres- | pared toorderon givensubjects. Particulars for stamp, 
P. A. Miller, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio, 


pondence, Teachers’ Professional College, Austin, ‘icaas. 


from every imaginable view point, from 
suggestions as to where to seek for them, 
to the ‘most detailed classification of 
them, Many illustrations of well-known 
masterpieces are given to show the force 
of the author’s advice. The novice in 
short story writing can derive much ben- 
efit from a perusal of this little -work. 


‘*School Feeding.’’ Its History and 
Practice at Ilome and Abroad. By Louise 
Stevens Bryant. Introduction by P. P. 
Claxton. U.S. Commission of Education. 
12mo, cloth, 345 pages, illustrated. 
$1.25 net. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

This book has three noteworthy char- 
acteristics: it is authoritative; it is 
comprehensive; it is interesting. It 
takes up the history of school feeding 
from that day in Munich in 1790 when 
Count Rumtord decided that children as 
well as grown people should be encour- 
aged to eat at his municipal soup 
kitchens, and follows the spread of the 
movement through Germany, France, 
England and other countries; until in 
the United States and abroad the feeding 
of school children has become no longer 
an experiment but aduty. By ‘‘school 
feeding’’ is meant the supplying of hot 
breakfasts, lunches, or both, to all the 
children in the school at cost, and to 
sotie children free. It is being tried 
out in half a hundred cities of the United 


States, and the number is rapidly increas- | 


ing. Besides tracing the history of the 
movement, ‘‘School Feeding’’ gives 


clear and accurate descriptions of the 
methods now employed in various coun- 
tries. It presents much scientific data on 
the physiology of malnutrition, diet dur- 
ing growth, and construction of menus, 
but in so simple a manner that the lay- 
man can understand. Not only are the 
actual working of the school lunches 
described, but the problems which have 
been met and solved are so presented 
that school authorities in this country 
will be able to use the book as a basis 
for the actual working out of the system 
for the first time in their own schools. 
Meuus, costs, etc. are clearly given. One 
of the most surprising things in connec- 
tion with the book is the extended 
bibliography which it notes. 

‘*Panama Past and Present.’’ By Farn- 
ham Bishop. 12 mo., 271 pages. 90 
illustrations and maps. 75c net. Thie 
Century Co., New York. 

This is an unusually interesting book 
on a subject which is of itself just now 
of unusual interest. As the time ap- 
proaches for the opening of the canal, 


' information in regard to Panama will be 


of interest and value. This book is pre- 
pared under the most favorable condi- 
The author is the son of the Sec- 
retary of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sioner, so he has had the very best access 
to all official sources of information. 
The background which Mr. Bishop gives 
to his story includes a geographical in- 
troduction and a complete history of the 
Isthmus and its various owners. This 
history, from the first occupation by the 
Spaniards, has been very picturesque. 
The illustrations are numerous and are 
of just the sort that help tell the story. 
Most of these are from photographs which 
have never appeared before. An appen- 
dix contains notes of historical interest 
and canal statistics. 

“School and Home Gardens.’’? By W. 
H. D. Meier, head of the Department of 


Biology and School Gardening, State 
Normai School, Framingham, Mass. 12 
mo., cloth. 80c. Ginn & 


219 pages. 
Co., Boston, 

Meier’s ‘‘School and Home Gardens’’ 
gives definite instruction for planning 
for, planting, and caring for plants that 
are grown it the house, yard, or garden, 
It is not a book of experiments, nor does 
it deal with generalities. It isa real 
guide book directing every step. The 
problems confronting the student in cul- 
tivating each individual plant are con- 
sidered, one at a time, and definite 
directions given to meet them. The book 
serves the purpose equally well as a text- 
book for gramimar grades or as a hand- 
book for the hume gardener. In districts 
where there is no school garden, the in- 
struction may be given at school, and the 
lessons put into practice at home, Pri- 
mary and intermediate grade teachers will 
find in it ample material from which 
they may select. The numerous draw- 
ings and photograplis with which the 
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Ohio Mechanics Institute 


Cincinnati Founded 1828 

Preparatory and Collegiate Courses, 
Mechanics, Electircity, Architecture, 
Chemistry, Industrial Design, Litho, 


graphy, Art, Metal Work, Art Glass- 
Interior Decoration, Plastic Work, 
Household Arts and Science, Special 
Mechanical Trades. Day and Evening 
Instruction. All classes open to students 
of both sexes. Faculty of Specialists, 
Iixtensive Labratory and Shop Equip- 
ment. Great Auditorium Seating 2200. 

Technical Library, Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Elevator Service. Tuition Mod- 
erate. For Catalogue address 

Joun L. Suearer, Pres, 














The Demand for Physical Directors 
Is Greater Today Than Ever. 





The Physical Culture 
Training School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, will have 
a special summer school 
beginning July Ist. 

Learn a professionthat 
is not over-crowded, 

here are thousands 
of the smaller cities 
that would gladly pay 
a grade teacher an ad- 
ditional salary for su- 
pervising the physical 
work, 


> 








Why not combine 
Training School, 42nd and this with your regular 
Grand Bivd,, Chicago, Ml, teaching work, and carn 
more money? Classes 
will be conducted in all branches in which we 
will accept beginners, also those who have had 
some experience. We will also offer additional 
material for broadening the scope of work for 
teachers seeking advanced instruction, 
Normal Course requires for admission, 15 units 
from an accredited High School or Academy, We 
accept students in our general course without 15 


Home of the Physical Culture 


units. 
The field is open for both men and women, 
The Boards of Education all over the country 
are in want of Physical Directors, 
We own our quarter-of-a-million dollar building. 
Attend a recognized school. 


Address Secretary, 
Box 46., 42d St., and Grand Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 














H any subject $1.00, 
Debate Outlines, joe 
and special articles written to order on any subject. 
JOUN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Lowa. 





PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
ments. Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. 11. Clyde, Ohio. 


100 School Mottoes rier iene ete 


alike. MOTTO PUBLISHING CO., P, 0, Box 103, Bangor, Maine, 


Free! Free! Free! 
Absolutely Free of Cost 


For thirty days the Carnegie College will mail to any 
reader of the Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
absolutely free of cost, a copy of *‘New Education” con 
taining a list of ‘500 QUESTIONS” on any of the fol- 
lowing branches ; 








1. Agriculture 6. Civ. Gov. 
2. U. S. History '» Dom. Sei. 
3. Theory and Prac. 8. Amer. Lite 
4, Physiology 9. Eng, Lit. 


3. Letter Writing 10, Eng. Gram 
Civil Service Manual FREE. 

These ‘Questions’ will give 
you a good idea of our method a 
teaching by mail. We will send 
to you one list of ‘* Questions 
‘REE: write for it today. 

We also sell all makes of tyr 
writers at only $3.00 per month; 
write for prices and terms. he 
sepa What Will You Do in Vaeation? Why 
Dr. Galbraith, Pres. Not Study At Home? We Will In 

Carnegie College struet You By Mail. Tuition Free 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS ; 

File Your Application Now. Commencing April “ 
we will grant to the first 1000 students making ap! 

cation, “Free Tuition Scholarships’ in the followias 

courses taught by mail: 





Normal Penmanship Bookkeeping 
High School Typewriting Agrieultar® 
L Professional Shorthand Civil Sern 
Poultry Domestic Science pes 
Engineering Law Real 


All applications for ‘Free Tuition’? must be fle 
later than July Ist, The Tuition is absolutely 
The Matriculation Fee is $5.00. ren 
Subscribe for “New Education”—A 60-Page Educational 

Trial subseription for 6 months only 25 cont a 
USE COUPON BELOW. Coleg oe 
on ‘Collere. Office Sa 5, Ohio. 

Carnegie College, Office No. 48, Regers. i. 

SIRS :—Encloged find 25 cents in stamps for 6 months ve 
“New Education.” Mail tome FREE OF COST the “+500 ae 
on the branch marked with an X above ; your 6-page Bullet Meare 
terms on typewriters; and your ‘+ Free Tuition Scholarship” U9) ayy 
I am marking with an X in the ady. above the 


si leration. 
interest me. 
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Ginn ell 


In Affiliation With 
The Cedar Rapids Business College 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


July 7 to August 1, 1913 


THE TEACHERS; 


A.N. PALMER, Author, The Palmer M:thod of 


Business Writing. = 
FF. ¥. Von Court, Field Manager for the A. N. 

Palmer Company wesi of the Mississippi. 

Cc. C. LISTER, Author Writing, Lessons for Prim- 
ary Grades, and Supervisor of The Palmer 
Method forthe A. N. Paimer Company in the 
New York City Public Schools, 

W. C. HENNING (former associate editor of the 
American Penman), Principal Cedar Rapids 
Business College. 

W. R. STOLTE, teacher of penmanship in the 
Cedar Rapids Business College. 

This short special course in practical penman- 
ship methods under the direction of the most ex 
pert teachers of practical penmanship in America 
will mark am epoch in schools of this kind. 


THE COURSE: 


Daily drills in position, muscular relaxation 
the development of motive power, the specific 
application of movement to the forms of the 
letters, and careful criticism. 


THE PEDAGOGY OF WRITING: 


Fvery phase of elementary school penmanship 
jn its relation to various grades will be discussed 
by the teachers and members of this class. 


WHO WILL ATTEND: 


The class will be large. There will be exper- 
ienced expert supervisors of penmanship who 
will attend for the purpose of taking post-grad- 
uate courses, imbibing enthusiasm at the foun- 
tain-head of muscuiar movement penmanship, 
and of associating with other supervisors, There 
willbe grade teachers who will attend for the 
purpose of fitting themselves for positions as 
supervisors and obtaining positions through our 
influence, and there willbe many teachers who 
will attend the school forthe purpose of learning 
how to teach practical writing as well as they 
teach other branches. 


NO DULL MOMENTS: 


There will be a veritable cyclone of chiro- 
graphic enthusiasm, Those who will be in 
charge of the class are inspirational teachers, 
Why not be one of this happy family? ‘The 
Palmer Method of Business Writing will be used 
asatextbook and yet the work will be so ar- 
ranged that the course will benefit the teacher of 
any other system of writing. You are asked to 
investigate. 


Write for a catalog to W. C. Henning, 
Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar 
Radids, Iowa, or to A. N. Palmer, 20 
Irving Place, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ FLAG FREE 


5x8 ft. Guaranieed Fast Color. 48 
stars, Sewed Bunting Flag. Send for 


tN 30 BUTTONS Seil at Ten 


Cents each, 
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forward the Beautiful 
Flag postpa id, 

“3 Getacopy of “THE 
ma OLD FLAG,” it is free. 
Ba 

sy The Colin Supply Co. 
f 362PikeSt, Covington, Ky 








8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 


New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














Poe TYPEWRITERS wits 


Ail the Standard Machines \ to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
' RE cD ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
34.26 W, Lake Street, Chieago, IL 
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dre You Teaching American History? 


(l.) Are younble to explain every point the Syllabus re- 
Geet (2.) Have youtime todo the immones amount of 
lateral reading required? Here is something which ean 
Pyou. Send thirty cts. for ‘HERO STUDIES” 162 pages. 
vers the entire Syllabus work in a condensed form. 


With 250 stute grade « 

juestions, 
BERTHA n, é cook, MILLERTON, NEW YORK, 
be 





Teacher, Superintendent, Exami- 
An Educator ner, Institute Instructor before 
rei hd practical experience in the U. 8S. Government 
learned isthe author of the complete, practical, easily- 
tana SUPREME SHORTHAND SYSTEM by which 
time voy and students may learn inthe shortest possible 
proof t take rapid dictation, May we furnish complete 
D. B. JOHNSON, Santa Fe. New Mexico. 
ommercial 

ers, 


Excellent Salaries Commercial 


our ‘ 
#10 Shorthana Course by mail, spend your next 





Great demand for 





‘Vacation with 47 en 
E a 4 us. A osition awaits you, W rite 
VAM. WOLF, Manager Chaffce’s,OSWEGO, N, Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 7 


work is illustrated have been made 
expressly for this book under the personal 
supervision of the author. They are 
exceedingly valuable. 


‘‘What Children Study and Why.’’ By 
Charles B. Gilbert, formerly Supt. of 
Schools at St. Paul, Newark and Roch- 
ester. 12, mo, 337 pages, $1.50. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York. 

‘*Why is the course of study in use in 
our elementary schools constituted as it 
is? Why are reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, grammar and history taught the 
children rather than knitting, shooting 
and guiding automobiles??? These are 
the questions the book aims to answer. 
It discusses analytically the values of all 
subjects taught in the elementary school 
course, It traces every school subject to 
its relation to the life of the pupil and 
it furnishes the best possible criterion by 
which to judge all proposed changes and 
reforms in school courses. 

A thorough analysis of each of the 
studies in the present-day curriculum 
points out their strength and their weak- 
nesses, and the author never fails to make 
practical suggestions for the remedying 
of whatever defects he finds. The chap- 
ters on Methods of Instruction are 
especially helpful in their constructive 
criticism, Simply and clearly they show 


as to make it a factor in the attaining of 
the ultimate aim of the study. 


‘*Synonyms, Antonyms and Associated 
Words.’’? By Louis A. Flemming. Cloth. 
619 pages. $1.25 net. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. 

This book supplies a very quick means 
of providing the writer with the needed 
word and is a most excellent little volume 
to keep at one’s elbow. In addition to 
convenience it can hardly fail to increase 


the proper way to handle a subject so | 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A mine of information in story form. 
= A series that enriches the dry text-book work 
| and makes the geography hour a delight. 

By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life Readers," and Julia Dal- 
rymple. Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each volume 60 cents; 
to teachers or schools, 45 cents, postpaid, The following volumes are ready. 

Kathleen in Ireland Ume San in Japan 
Betty in Canada Fritz in Germany 
Manuel in Mexico Rafael in Italy 
Gerda in Sweden Boris in Russia 
Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 
Donald in Scotland Josefa in Spain 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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“AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electrically Welded, Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 


Built of our triangular steel tubing—the strongest construction 
known. Four standard styles of stationary and adjustable. No bolts 
rivets. All steel parts finished in our sanitary gunmetal enamel, 

FOR ILLUSTRATED 


WRIT. : BOOKLET “Jz”. , TO-DA y - 4 
Blackboards and Supplies: 


School tus | 
Supphes 
Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page CATALOGUE “JL” 
A complete directory of Schoolroom essentials. | 











-_ @ | 




















|| New York dimen: AS 3 MAL, ~ Philadelphia 
Boston merican Seating Company, amen” Fawn Seat CSospeey 


28 S..Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


We pay_ hun- 
S year to oer 


cessful song writers. Send us YOUR WORK today with 
or without music, Acceptance guaranteed, if avail- 
able. Large book FRER. 

DUGDALE COMPANY, Dept. 149, Washington, D. C. 








BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and Kn 

graving and Optics, In possession of this knowledge 

you can earn a large salary, Write forour new Cata 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, Fo, 











the vocabulary. .Throughout the work 
synonyms mean words similar in mean- 
ing or which express the same general | 
idea with shades of difference. Antonyms 
are words opposed to another word in | 
meaning and wherever necessary follow | 
the synonyms. ‘‘ Associated words’’ are | 
given also, and these are a great help. | 

The great feature of the book is its 
service as a memory-help when a word 
cannot be recalled. The work is modern 
and practical. 


Illustrated.’’ By A. 
introduction to the 


‘*Color Balance. 
H. Munsell. An 





Munsell System. Paper. Illustrated. 
32 pages. Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston. 


This is a color manual for teachers, 
consisting of exercises to train the color 
sense by steps. A plan of study for nine 
years of school life, with successful | 
model lessons, is given. Color and line 
drawings are used to illustrate. The 
author is the originator of a color system 
that has been adopted in higher education. 





‘*George MacDonald’s Stories for Little 
Folks: The Princess and the Goblin.’' 
Simplified by Elizabeth Lewis. Cloth. 
124 pages. 6tull page color illustrations, 
by Maria L. Kirk. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. ; 

This well-known fairy story has been 





_ designed for reading aloud to her charges. 


and sane and we may truthfully add 
scientific, while her stvle of address is 
appealing and interesting. 


put into language suited to children from 
seven to ten years of age and beautifully 
printed and illustrated. ‘The result is a 
volume that will make a handsome and 
welcome addition to any child’s book- 
shelf, or to any teacher’s stock of stories 





THYSELF SERIES.’’ ‘‘The 
Their Use and Abuse’’ 
and ‘The Woman Worth While.’’ By 
Susanna Cocroft. Paper. Physical Cul- 
ture Extension Society, Chicago. 

Miss Cocroft has done a good work in 
giving her system of the upbuilding of 
the body to the public. Thousands of 
women have been strengthened by using 
her carefully worked out exercises. It 
followed in the natural course of events 
that Miss Cocroft should write on the 
subjects to which she has devoted herself 
for many years. Her views are sound 


‘* KNOW 
Vital Organs; 


These little 


hooklets which treat of mental and phy- | 


sical ideals can be heartily recommended. 


jective representatives of ideas, and their | 
value to the learner depends on his pre- 


Words are conventional signs, the ob- 


vious possessions of the ideas they repre- 


sent. 
not knowledge to him.—/oseph Layne. 


The words without the ideas are 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 





“Let 
All Sing”’ 


—_—-. 


School Music Books 
Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 
BIG VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 


It is just what you want. It contains the choicest and best collection 
of old favorite songs ever published, 

In all there are 51 songs. The following are the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly Light, 
The Dearest Spot, Flag of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Old Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of the Republic, Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton, Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good, 























Trice Cents The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, Former 
“Shate| price 1be— 
ee SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 





Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be without a song book. 
Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money. 





PATRIOTIC SONGS, A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools. The contents comprises 38 titles among which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “HomeSweet Home,” “Venting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and 
many Others, 48 peges substantially bound. Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen, 

WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, By T. B, Weaver. A _ new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use, Every song in the collection 
underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
hook. The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 

YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES—Popular new song nook, con- 
tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days, The words are sensible, elevating 
and full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15¢. $1.50 per dozen, 
MERRY MELODIES, by S. C. Hanson. This book grows in popularity every year in spite ofthe 
many new books gotten out. 64 pages, manila covers. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


HAPPY DAYS By JAMES D. VAUGHN, Contains 55 Songs, 
e 


and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all. Every 
song has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“Tf You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 
Mountain Home,” etc. It pleases wherever used. Price, 15c¢. 


$1.50 per Dozen. 
STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 

















STEELE’S Seventy-two charming songs for little 
PRIMARY ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
SONGS Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 


Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; Snow Song; 
Somewhere ‘Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; Tle Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven 
your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


| £@: How to Makea Shoe; ‘The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 


















































Dansville, New York 
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Teachers’ Souveni rs For Close of School 











Finest in the market. Send a 2c stamp for samples and let us prove our assertion. 





you and I have always been pleased. 


E. W. Allen, La Grande, Ore., writes “This is the seventh year I am purchasing souvenirs from 





New Souvenir No. 11 


finest and newest thing in the market. 


tint also matches the photo, 








must send us when you order. 
We also have other designs. 





THE FOUNDATION OF EVERY STATE - 
1S THE EDUCATION OF ITS YOUTH 








Your photograph will be returned uninjured. 


Pricelist postpaid. 
envelopes to match at 5c per doz. We pay the postage. 

Remittance must accompany all orders. 
doing business for thirteen years. 


Seibert Printing Company BOX 10 





This is our latest design, gotten out by one of tie 
best artists in the country. This undoubtedly is the 


The design is exactly as shown here. The cover is embossed in plain white except 
a part being printed in a gray tint—-just enough color to give it a fine effect. The 


We want you to compare this souvenir with anything you have ever seen and if it 
is not superior in every way, design and appearance, we do not want your order. 

The souvenir is a 12 page booklet (including cover) size 3%xs5 inches, tied with a 
silk tassel. ‘The inside contains three pages of the very best and most appropriate 
quotations obtainable. We also print on one page for you, the name of school, district 
number, township, county, state, school board, teacher and scholars, which matter you 


sy We furnish these souvenirs with or with- 

7 Your Photo on each Souvenir out photo of teacher or schoolhouse. If 

photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photo and we will make a small photo for each souvenir, 

large or sinall photo or from a group, but if you want the best results send usa good clear photo—one that is not to small, 
Photos are guaranteed to be first class and will not fade, 


12 or less without photo 80c, additional ones 5c each. 12 or less with photo $1.00, additional ones 6c each. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. That’s the way we have been 


We can copy a 


Transparent 


Canal Dover, Ohio 











with OnApproval.Freight Paid 


pare $100 Door 
Bees S115 LLMASET CML, 
r a | avicace SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


@NY SPACE 
Endorsed ‘‘THE BEST’’ by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
ADE under our own pajente, in our own factory, and_ the 
entire production sold direct to the home and office, That 
is the reason wecan offer them at such reasonable prices, 
Our Sectional Bookcases are the product of years of undivided at- 
H teniion to this one line of manufacture, Book Sections have non- 
} bindny, dissappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 
1 GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at correspondingly 
} low prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 24. 
i THE C. J. LUNDSTROS MFG. CO,, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 
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The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is ——. in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 514 x 8 inches, 11% inches thick. olumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in 
good clear type; over 1000 half-tone and_ text illustrations; a 32-page 
Atlas of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in sub- 
stantial library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each 


volume. 
It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish to know 
about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly reliable. 
You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


GET A GRIP ON THINGS 






No Simple 
holes Compact 

to Secure 
tear 

out 


IT 1S THE GRIP 


That makes the VanBuren Loose Leaf Holder of 
greatest necessity to teachers and students, Eliminat- 
ing the holes adds neatness, adaptability, economy of 
time, paper and patience, You needit. Holds auy- 
thing from a magazine to a visiting card. Makes the 


best note book on the market, 


Bound in art cloth, size 844x11 or 8x103g, 50c post- 
CHICAGO, 


paid. Fillers, ruled or unruled, 10¢ each, 
VAN BUREN BROS, 673.679 W, Madison St,, 





For School Decoration 


though lacking money. 
Price List free on request. 


rations, 35 cents. 
els, 20 cents. 


and Principals of Schools, 
Boston Sculpture Co. 

Desk 6. 3 

Boston, Mass. 





Plaster Casts 


from Ancient and Modern 
Sculpture. Drawing Models 
and Plasteline for Drawing 
Schools. Schools without 
funds should write to learn 
how they can obtain Casts 


Catalogue — School Deco- 
Catalogue C,, Drawing Mod- 


Free to Superintendents 


3 West St. 








HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 

These past examinations, reviewed carefully, wilh 
prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly allof them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for New York. — 


HEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
Com. DRaPER PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Geography, — with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Psysiology, } with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Methods, h 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Eng. aneoe with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Gen. Hist. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 





14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, © with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, th Ans .25 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, t } 

14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
*Solutions given to all ary grind . 14 subjects, #1 - 
Pri f t cents; an subje S 

the ann ont ee $2.00, which ie Jess than 10 comnts 

for each subject. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 








Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Books Received 


‘*What Children Study and Why.”’ By 
Charles B, Gilbert. 5%x8 ins. 33% 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. Si). 
ver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

‘*The Princess and the Goblin.’’ Sim. 
plified by Elizabeth Lewis. 5%x8 ins, 
124 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Soc net, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

**Medical Inspection of Schools,’’ 8 
Luther Halsey Gulick and Leonard P, 
Ayres. 6xg ins. 224 pages. Cloth, 
Illustrated. Russell Sage Foundation 
New York. 

“Culture, Discipline and Democracy,” 
By A. Duncan Yocum. 5x7% ins. 320 
pages. Cloth. $1.25. Christopher Sower 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Riverside Literature Series: ‘‘ Selected 
Lyrics trom Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cow. 
per, Burns.’’ 89 pages. ‘‘Selected 
Lyrics from Wordsworth, Keats, Shel. 
ley.’? 130 pages. Edited by Charles 
Swain Thomas, 4x7 ins. Cloth.  25¢ 
each. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

From the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation: ‘‘College Entrance Require. 
ments’? 1913. Bulletin No. 7. ‘‘Latin— 
American Universities and Special 
Schools’’ 1912. Bulletin No. 30; ‘‘The 
Status of Rural Education in the United 
States’? 1913. Bulletin No. 8; ‘‘ Present 
Standards of Higher Education in the 
United States’’ 1913. Bulletin No. 4, 
Washington, D. C. 

Know Thyself Series: ‘‘Foods—Np. 
trition and Digestion.’’ 315 pages. ‘‘Thie 
Vital Organs—Their Use and Misuse.” 
11g pages. ‘‘The Woman Worth While— 
Her Ideals and Privileges.’’ 193 pages, 
By Susanna Cocroft. Each 5x7% ins, 
Paper. Physical Culture Extension So. 
ciety, Chicago. 

‘*The Modernization of Arithmetic.” 
By John C. Stone. 54x7% ins. Paper, 


26 pages. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co, 
Boston. 

‘*Color Balance Illustrated.’’ By A, 
H. Munsell. 5%x7% ins. 32 pages, 


Paper. Illustrated. Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
Boston. 

‘*Synonyms, Antonyms and Associated 
Words.’* By Louis A. Flemming. 4%x 
6% ins. 619 pages. Cloth. $1.25 net. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

‘*The Circus Book.’’ A Story Reader 
with Dramatizations. By Laura R. 
Smith. 5%x7% ins. 136 pages. Cloth, 
Illustrated. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 


‘*Business Arithmetic for Secondary 


Schools.’’? By Ernest Thurston. 5%x7¥ 
ins. 431 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.00 net. Macmillan Co., New York. 


‘*School Feeding—Its History and 
Practice at Home and Abroad.’ By 
Louis Sievens Bryant. 5x7% ins. 345 
pages. Cloth. $1.50 net. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. 

‘Swedish Song. Games.’’ By Valborg 
Kastman and Greta Koliler. 6x8 ins. 
95 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 75c. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 

‘*Panama Past and Present.’’ By Fart 
ham Bishop. 5x8 ins. 271 pages. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 75c net. The Century Co, 
New York. 

‘‘The Plot of the Short Story.” By 
Henry Albert Philips. 4%x6% ins. 14 
pages. Cloth. The Stanhope-Dodge 
Publishing Co., Larchmont, New York. 

‘Human Behavior—A First Book in 
Psychology.’? By Stephen Sheldon Col- 
vin and Wm. Chandler Bagley. 537% 
ins. 336pages. Cloth. $1.00 net. Mac 
millan Co., New York. 


‘‘The Japanese Twins.’’ By Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. 5%x8 ins. 179 page. 
Cloth. Tllustrated. 50c. Houglitou 


Mifflin Co., Boston. 

‘Old China and Young Americ. 
By Sarah Pike Conger. 434x74 ins. 10 
pages. Cloth, Illustrated. 75 net. F. 
G. Browne & Co., Chicago. ' 

‘School and Home Gardens.’’ By ¥. 
H. D. Meier. 5%x8 ins. Cloth. 3% 
pages. Illustrated. 80c. Ginn & ©, 
Boston. 

‘Our Neighbors: The Japanese.” BY 


Joseph King Goodrich. 4%x7% '™* 
Cloth. 253 pages. Illustrated. $14 


net. F. G. Browne & Co., Chicago 
‘‘Klementary Principles of Electric 

and Magnetism.’’ For Students 10 Ex- 

gineering. By Robert Harbison Hovg 


aud Walter Martinus Boelim. 5%7 1s. 
233 pages. $1.10 net. Macmillaa Co, 
New York. 
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May 1913 
N. E. A. at Salt Lake City 


The National Education Association 
will meet in Salt Lake City, July 7 to 11. 
Tue National Council of Education, 
will meet on Saturday, July 5, and Sun- 
day, July 6, will be observed as Educa- 
tional Sunday, as hus been the custom 
for several years. Railway rates will be 
as low as are granted for any other meet- 
ing this year. Over the lines running 
from Chicago and St. Louis westward the 
low summer tourists’ rates will be in' 
force. Salt Lake City being itself a 
great attraction, and being so near the 
great Colorado mountain region and play- 
ground and the wonderland of the Yel- 
Jowstone Park, will undoubtedly draw a 
big attendance. ‘The railroads in the 
vicinity of Salt Lake are planning spe- 
cial rates to near-by points of interest ; 
$1.50 added to the regular rate will carry 
the passenger to Yellowstone Park, where 
special accommodations will be made for 
the care of the large number of members 
who will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to see ‘‘ Nature’s Wonderland.”’ 

The legislature of the state of Utah has 
established a precedent in the history of 
the Association by making an appropria- 
tion of seven thousand dollars for enter- 
tainment. The local accommodations of 
Salt Lake City are the most favorable for 
the holding of a convention such as the 
National Education Association to be 
found in any city in the Union. The 
general sessions will be held in the Tab- 
ernacle, an auditorium seating ten thou- 
sand persons, and with perfect acoustic 
properties. The Hotel Utah, situated 
across the street from the Tabernacle, 
will be the headquarters. Within five 
blocks of the Tabernacle enough churches 





and halls are available to snpply all thie 
meeting places necessary for the several 
deparmental sessions. 





Big Fund for Social Laboratories 


A New York woman, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Milbank Anderson, has given $650,000 
for social welfare laboratories to be con- 
ducted by the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
It makes possible the establishment of a 
department of Social Welfare to conduct 
experimental lalsoratories for the purpose 
of demonstrating the practicability of 
preventive and constructive measures, 
in order that they may be adopted by the 
municipality and other existing civic 
and social agencies. No portion of this 
fund will be used in the ordinary relief 
work of the association. Among the 
many forms of work desired by the donor 
and to be carried out by the Association 
Committee on the Welfare of School 
Children will be a searching and scien- | 
tific inquiry into the ventilation of | 
school buildings. It will also enable the 
School Lunch Committee which had been 
about to discontinue, to extend and 
broaden the work of serving hot lunches 


in accordance with the policy which has 
been successful for several years. With 
this support it is expected that the School 
Lunch Committee will be able by the 
beginning of the next school year to 
serve lunches to the children of approxi- 
mately fourteen schools instead of seven, 
as at present. The problem of extending 
and improving the present system of 
medical inspection of school children, 
and of increasing the clinic facilities for 
the treatment of physical defects of school 
children, especially of the teeth, will be 
taken up by the committee in co-operation 
With existing agencies. More sanitary 
methods of cleaning schoolrooms and 
of providing sanitary drinking fountains 
also will be considered by the commit- 
tee. While this work will be confined 
to the schools of New York, those of the 
entire country will get the benefit of the 
experimental work carricd on and knowl- 
fdge gained. 





High school enrollment in South Caro- 
ina has risen from 4,812 to 8,902 in the 
past SIX years, and the amount paid for 
Salaries of high school teachers has 
More than doubled in the same period. 


Six _ Universities in Latin-American 
Countries Were established before the 
tst one in the territory that afterwards 
Sag the United States. The univer- 
i €s of Mexico and Lima were founded 
11551; Santo Domingo, 1558; Bogota, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


FOR THE SPRING TERM 
Have fresh, interesting, inspiring work 
for your pupils the last of the year. 


50 pictures, 3x34, for 25 cents. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
each; 8 for $5.50. Portraits, $1.00. 


Send, to-day, three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1000 miniature 
illustrations, two pictures and a colored Bird picture. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


‘The Perr 


ONE CENT EACH 


13 larger size, 7X9, for 26 cents. 
5 Extra Size, 10x12, for 35 cents; 15 for $1, including President Wilson. 
13 Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x9, for 26 cents. 

Pictures of 25 common birds and a very brief description of each for 50c. 
22x28 inches including margin. 


icture 


9 


will help you in this direction in 
Picture Study, Language, Litera- 
ture, History and Geography. 





FOR 25 OR MORE 
Size 54%x8, Postpaid 


75 cts. 











“*Fischer’s Edition” 


School Entertainment Material 


The Rural Telephone 


Monologue for girl or lady. 





(No. 3497, ni.) Jessie A. Kelley......... 85¢ 
Rival Debating Clubs 
(No. 3656, ni.) K. M, Hayes............. 235e 


For boys and girls (no adults), No scenery, no 

costuming, No love situations and no char 

acter parts. An up-to-date play with plenty of 

humor but instructive in parliamentary law. 
Dear Cyril 

A three act comedy for young people. 

(No. 3667, ni.) Edith M. Burrows,.......35¢ 
Their Lordships 


A two act comedy for young people, 
(No. 3664, ni.) Edith M. Burrows........95¢ 


Seeing Uncle Jack 


Comedy for girls. Clara J. Denton...... 25¢ 


The Village Blacksmith 


Recitation with piano accompaniment. 


Music by W. Rhys-Herbert .............. 75e 
Ring Out, Wild Bells 

Recitation with piano accompaniment, 

Musie by W. Rhys-Herbert............. 75e 


Choruses for Commencement Exercises 
The Rally. Vocal March, 2 parts, 8.'T, Paul. .15¢ 
Graduates’ Farewell. 2 parts. J. Wiegand.. .20¢ 
A Night in May. Waltz song, 2 pts. A.J.Silver, lie 
With Courage and Faith. (Coronation March) 

2parts. Arr. by A. J. SilVeOr ...ccccccccccces le 
Catalogues of Entertainments and 
Choruses free upon application, 

J. Fischer & Bro., New York 


7, 8 and 11“ni”, Bible House 
(sth Street and 4th Avenue) 














COLLEGE-CLUB & FRAT. PINS 


Catalogue inColor Free. [EVERY PIN 
Chas.K. Grouse Co.Mfgs|_PERFECT. 
f NORTK* ATTLEBORO, MASS. Box _ E4 








Medals and Badges 


‘ FOR 
4 School Collegeg&-Music 
Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
Manufactured by 
Artistic Medal & Badge Ca., 
&3 Nassau St, N. Y. 


Seud for Catalogue 


CLASS PINS sivces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 


FACTORY TO YOU 
Any: style or material. Made to order. Special 
offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 
N25, enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 
~ Jetters or numerals, but not more Now 
than shown in illustration. Order by number, 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 D0Z. SAMPLE 10c. 
STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ, SAMPLE 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 
grade gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Kings, \ 
Fobs, ete., at moderate prices, Send for FREE - 
catalogue of new designs Special designs and estimates free. 






















BASTIAN BROS. CO. 7 Bastian Bidg, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Encyclopedia of Examination Questions and Answers, 
taken from recent examinations in 31 states, Fresh 
from the press and sparkling with questions you will 
meet in your next examination, As useful as a dic- 
tionary. In two volumes, each $1.40; the two at one 
time for $2.50, 

How to Prepare 100% Manuscri By Grader ‘‘K,’ 
the grader of over 20,000 teachers’ manuscripts. Every 
page will show you points which the averaze appli- 
cant fails to observe. 60 cents a copy. Send orders to 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL, ALTA, W. VA. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


AY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illust d Songs, Pantomi Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete. Suitable for all ages and orcasions. 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should nave one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68, Chicago 




























1372; Cordoba, 1613; and Sucre, 1623. 


Commencement Plays, {i°. “inssnet! 

y 9 the market! 
Commencement Novelties, and Novel Commencement 
Programs,—our own specialties! Class Parts of all 
kinds written to individual order. (Only suceessors to (oe 
well-known Putnam Studio,—the original write.to.order house 
in Ameriea!) Send stamp for catalozae, 








| in the schoolroom, 








The Mohawk Valley and Lake Ontario 


(By Edward Payson Morton, Ph. D.) 


An intensely interesting travel reader for supplementary reading in Fourth Grade. 


Probably no book 


has ever been prepared for schools combining so much Geographical and Historical merit with as fascinating 


interest to the pupil, 


Written in conversational form with a continuous narrative of a summer vacation 


Journey in the present day, by automobile, trolley, carriage, rail and steamer, Beginning in the Mohawk 
Valley at the time of the French war—and ending at Butialoin the modern times. Over 100 pages profusely 


illustrated. With Maps and Questions. 


nd ¢ Price 25e in cloth for Libraries. 
covers and cloth back at 1c, fur classes preferring a cheaper form, 


Also an edition with stiff paper 
10% discount allowed on orders for class 


supplies with delivery charges prepaid, and desk copies free with orders for 6 or more if requested. We 
strongly recommend the use of this book to renew the interest in your reading classes during the next few 


weeks. It will act as a Spring Tonic, 


McMINN & GEAR 


Specimen pages free, 


339 Woodward Avenue 


Address 


Detroit, Mich. 





We Can Furnish You Everything Needed in the line of 


Entertainment Books 


Recitation Books, Plays, Dialogues, Tableaux, Drills, Marches, Cha- 
rades, Pantomimes, Music, Action Songs, Musical Novelties, etc. etc. 


A Few Seasonable Titles Selected from our Catalogue. 


Closing Exercises for Primary Grades. By Har- 
rietie Wilbur, A rich collection of recitations and 
dialogs, and other attractive features, bright and 
spicy, and thoroughly up-to-date. A book that is 
decidedly refreshing because every number is good. 
Contains greetings, welcomes, valedictories of a 
childish nature, In preparing this volume our spe- 
cial aim was to provide alf material needed at this 
time, It is choice and complete, 25 cents. 

Closing Exercises for the Grades, Compiled by 
ifarriette Wilbur. A budget of wide-awake recita- 
tions covering all phases of last day and vacation 
events and ideals ; an original salutatory and vale- 
dictory ; two very clever litle plays sparkling with 


fim, ete, A much needed book that covers the 
demands. Itisagem, 25 cents. 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe- 
cially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha EK, Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished, Price 25e, 

Days We Celebrate, The. A collection of original 
dialogues, recititions, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages, 25e. 

Last Day’s Exercises, The. ‘Thirty pieces on 
twenty ecards, For children of from 6 to 10 years. 
15 cents, 

Little Folks’ Budget, The—By Marie Irish. The 
rhymes are appropriate to the sentiments and lan- 
guage of children, the “business” is natural and 
easy, Thesayings are not too “old.’”’ Full diree- 
tions, Contains 31 Recitations for Tiny Tots, 20 
Motion Songs, Dialogues and exercises, 7 Drills and 
Marches including Number March; Left March, 
Fairy Mrill; Ge Washington Drill; Flower 
Drill; Candle Drill, 25 cents, 

School Songs for Closing Day. Ly Harriette 
Wilbur, Contains a number of most excellent orig 








inal songs for the last day celebrations, Some have 
original music, while others are set to familiar tunes, 
A very practical collection of songs suited to all 
grades. Bright and pleasing, 15 cents, 

Special Daysin the Primary Grades. By Mary L. 
Hood. This little work contains songs, recitations, 
dialogues, exercises, ete., for May Day, Memorial 
Day, Columbus Day, Christmas, Lincoln and Wash- 
ington Days. Also Mother Goose Operetta, suitable 
for closing of schools, This last has over twenty 
pages, Words and music. 64 pages, 1c. 

Ten Commencement Songs. By A. J. Wilbur, 
Lydia Margaret Wilbur, Harriette Wilbur and 
Winifred Wilbur. A splendid collection of choice 
new songs specially written for Graduation Day, 
This collection embraces original class songs; Com 
mencement, graduation, valedictory, and farewell 
songs. Some of these are set to original music, some 
to favorite college songs, and others to operatic se- 
lections. Words and music coraplete. Clever and 
appropriate. 25 cents, 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker. [fa child can talk there’s a 
piece to fit him, The authors have had a large ex- 
perience in writing for the youngest of the little 
folks, In this book for the ** Wee Ones” they are at 
their best, Over 150 bright pieces, prose and verse, 
ranginginlength from four lines to haif a page, 
and all of interest for very young children, 15 cents. 

Wiant’s Drills. By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Klocution and Physical Culture, Dayton, Otto. 
Schools. Yankee Doodle Drill — Flower Drill 
Marching Through Georgia, one and two—Waund 
Drill—Red, White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill 
or Posings—Flag Drill — Broomstick Drill — Cadet 
Drill, Kach drill so clearly explained that it be 
comes a pleasure to teach pupils these attractive 
gymnastics, 25 cents, 

With Trumpet and Drum. A patriotic compendium. 
An abundant collection of practical recitations, 
stirring dialogs, inspiring songs and other exercises, 
suited to Memorial Day and all other patriotic oc 
casions, Stimulates love of country and patrictic 
fervor. For tots and teens, 25 cents. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE TEN CENTS EACH 


the Enchanted Schoolroom, By Laura’ Roun- 
tree Smith, About thirty children representing 
readers, music books, pencils and other things found 
Songs to familiar tunes, 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By S. Emily 
Potter. Separate songs and drills for both boys 
and girls and a finale together. With music 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her, Bright, catchy music. 
Twenty or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Several children costumed as flowers, and others 
with water pots and rakes. Mvch singing, to 
familiar airs; fine drill and march. 30 girls and 
boys or less. 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 





The Fairies’ Revelry, By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
Harpers, Goblins, ete, Eighteen characters or 


more, Boys and girls about equally divided, 
The May Queen. By Bertha E. Bush, Two 
scenes, 8 girls; 7 boys; more for chorus. May 


Day Drill, ~ Ida May Cook. 13 children, as 
May Queen and months, 

Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B. Faxon. 
Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent April, Ar- 
bor Day and Mother Earth, and several children 
represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Exercise. 
By the same author. 12 pupils, 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven small 
boys makea garden, Mother Nature and the fair- 
ies, Sunbeam and Raindropi help in its eare, and 
6 little girls and 7 little boys appear at the party. 


LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


In Three Series. 


Separate plays 10c each; 12 in one volume, as listed, 35¢, 


No. 1. The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. Mother Goose Convention, Fairy Sunshine. The Flower’s Party. Harvest 


Time. The Real Santa Claus. Mother Goose ot. The Fairies’ psteng © Japanese Reeeption. 

Oc; the 12 in one boo 
The Lost Reindeer. 
The Turkey’s School. Arbor Da 


Christmas Secrets. Red, White and Blue. Each 


No. 2. Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 


Little Mothers. 
k, 35c. 


Mother Earth’s Party. The May Queen. The O!d 
Wishes. The Captive Jack Frost. Mother’s 


Visiting. The MagicCharm. The Enchanted Schooiroom. In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. Each 10c; the 


2 in one book, 35c, 


No. 3. A Christmas Carol. 
Panorama, Choosing a Valentine. 


An Interview with Santa Claus. 
Modern Minutemen. 


A Visit to Santa Claus. The Golden Key. An Arbor Day 
Lincoln Exercise. The Fairy Garden. Robin Heod’s 


Party. February Fairies. Vacation Time. Thanksgiving Entertainment. Each 10c ; the 12 inone beck, 35c. 


POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM 
A Collection of Lessons in Expression--By Grace B. Faxon 
Each selection accom panied by a “Talk,” giving exact instruction asto manner of recitation. 


The following are the selections in these volumes: 


PART I-—Nearer My God to Thee ( Pantomime) : 


sobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fireman’s Story; [ Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture; Inde- 


nendence Bell; The Firemen: How to Burn a Heap; 
My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: 


Rocket’s Christmas ; 


Kate Shelley; Home, Sweet Ilome (Pantomime), 


Toa Waterfowl: Jerry. PART II—Jesus, Lover or 


; Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud; The First 
Thanksgiving: inthe Signal Box ; John Maynard ; On the Rappahannock ; Somebody’s Mother, 
The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; 


: PART III 
Tom; Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little 
PART [V—Rock of Ages (Panto- 


mime); How He Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie ; The Bells; 
The Little Fireman; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry 


In Four Parts. 


Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. All Four in one cloth bound volume, 65c. 


Send for our Entertainment Catalog 
Describing Over Four Hundred Books 


Goldfinch and Douglas sts., Sun Diego, <_< | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMP ANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Dumb-bell drill to the music of the Victor—Alexander Henry School, Philadelphi 





A brass band for your playground this 
summer—all day long and every day. 


Calisthenics and games are spiritless and dull without music. 
Folk Dancing is impossible without the right music’ properly played 
with snap and vigor. 

Your play may be orderly, the children attracted, interested and 
taught by using splendid rousing music to accompany your activities. 

Let the Victor help you this summer. : 

Ask any Victor dealer to bring out a Victor and show you just 
how it provides the very music required for Folk Dances, Singing 
Games, Waltzes, Two-Steps, Marches etc. for Calisthenics. 


Write us today for booklet and full information about the value 


of the Victor in school work. 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn, price $68 complete, is specially 
recommended for general school work. 
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